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BETTINA. 


BY WILLIAM H. CARPENTER. 


A pale young girl, whose soul looks through 
Her earnest eyes of quiet blue; 
Whose golden hair, in easy flow, 
Parts simply o’er a brow of snow, 
Sits beneath a leafy tree, 

With its branches waving free. 
Thus reclined, in dreamy mood, 
Visions fair, and visions good, 
Round about her throng and press 
With a truthful earnestness. 

All impress of outward sense 
Yields to inner influence; 

And her soul, as newly waking, 
Treads a world of its own making. 
In this bright and better land 
Spirits take her by the hand, 


Vo. 2.—No. 1. 1 


And their voices, soft and low, 
Breathe the tones of long ago. 
Shapes they have as if of earth, 
With something of a newer birth; 
Faces of a pale rose hue, 

With a glory shining through; 

And, mystery of mysteries, 
Strange unfathomable eyes! 

But what moves her most of all, 
When she wakes to worldly thrall, 
Is, that though they meet her sight, 
Clothed in raiment glistening white, 
Breathing a singular perfume, 

And woven in no mortal loom; 

Still she deems them not ideal, 

But of fleshy form and real. 
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THE VISIT HOME. 


~ PHE EVENING TALK. 


We sat by the fisher’s cottage, 
We looked on sea and sky, 

We saw the mists of evening 
Come riding and rolling by: 


The lights in the light-house window 
Brighter and brighter grew, 

And on the dim horizon 
A ship still hung in view. 


We spoke of storm and shipwreck, 
Of the seaman’s anxious life; 

How he floats *twixt sky and water, 
’Twixt joy and sorrow’s strife: 


We spoke of coasts far distant, 
We spoke of south and north, 
Strange men, and stranger customs, 
That those wild lands send forth: 


Of the giant trees of Ganges, 
Whose balm perfumes the breeze; 

And the fair and slender creatures, 
That kneel by the lotus-trees. 


The maidens listened earnestly, 
At last the tales were ended; 
The ship was gone, the dusky night 
Had on our talk descended. 





HARVEST HOME. 
Hark' from woodlands far away, 
Sounds the merry roundelay; 
Now across the russet plain, 
Slowly moves the loaded wain, 
Greet the reapers as they come,— 
Happy, happy harvest home! 





Never fear the wintry blast, 
Summer suns will shine at last; 
See the golden grain appear, 
See the produce of the year. 
Greet the reapers as they come,— 
Happy, happy harvest home! 


Children, join the jocund ring, 
Young and old come fortfi and sing; 
Stripling blithe, and maiden gay, 
Hail the rural holiday. 
Greet the reapers as they come,— 
Happy, happy harvest home! 


THE POWER OF BOOKS. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Books written when the soul is at spring-tide, 
When it is laden like a groaning sky 
Before a thunder storm, are power and gladness, 
And majesty and beauty. They seize the reader 
As tempests seize a ship, and bear him on 
With a wild joy. Some books are drenched sands, 
On which a great soul’s wealth lies all in heaps, 
Like a wrecked argosy. What power in books! 
They mingle gloom and splendor, as I’ve oft, 
In thund’rous sunsets, seen the thunder piles 
Seamed with dull fire and fiercest glory rents. 
They awe me to my knees, as if I stood 
In presence of a king. They give me tears, 
Such glorious tears as Eve’s fair daughters shed, 
When first they clasped a son of God, all bright 
With burning plumes and splendors of the sky, 
In zoning heaven of their milky arms. 











BY M. LOUISA CHITWOOD. EB 
I’ve been in our old home to-day, a 
And saw the sunlight creep E 
Through the half-open lattice, where y 
The blue birds used to sleep. 
Their pretty nests had fallen down, 
And not a chirp was heard, 
To bring from Memory’s fairy land 
A love-enwreathed word. q 


How silent was our little room; 
The shadows on the floor 4 
Of gently stirring locust leaves 
Fell trembling near the door. 
And one sweet lipp’d coquettish breeze 
Came singing from the west: 
It brought a tiny myrtle bud, 
And laid it on my breast. 





The river wound its shining arms 
Around the clovered hill; 
And, now and then, I heard the rush 
Of water from the mill; 
And, ruddy in the sunset glow, 
I saw the old church spire 
Pictured against the distant sky 
In characters of fire. 


One long, long look, and then my head 
Fell heavy on my hands; 
For, like a child, I’d wandered back 
To life’s bright morning lands, 
Forgetting that the glorious isle 
Was wrapped by mists of years, 
Forgetting what had intervened 
Of gloomy doubts and fears. 


The night drew near, and moonbeams pale E 
Fell softly on my curls, a 
As listened I the distant tones : 
Of merry village girls; 
I turned to look, and fancy brought 
Thy dear form to my side, 
And I forgot that distance spread 
Its arms between us wide. 


I heard the twitter low and soft 
Of birds beneath the eaves, 
And sweet Eolus singing out 
A vesper to the leaves; 
And, oh! my sad heart panted for s 
The fire upon the hearth, 
And those dear forms that made for me 
An Eden of the earth. 


But where were they? I looked afar, . 
And slabs of marble white a 

Stood motionless beneath the trees, 4 
And ghostly in the light. 

I know they sleep most sweetly there, 
From care and sorrow free. 

O love me, love me sister dear, F 
There is none left but thee. 


I’ve been in our old home to-day, 
And all alone have wept, 

As those can only weep whose hearts 
Life’s early dreams have kept. 

I never can go there again, 
It is no place for me; 

With crushed heart I turn away, 
There is none left but thee. 
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BY WILLIAM HM. CARPENTER. 


Tre Voyacr or Ponce De Leon.—Nothing 
in the whole range of history is more singularly 
romantic than the remarkable series of explora- 
tion and adventure which ushered in the six- 
teenth century. The discovery of an unknown 
continent by Columbus, and the heroic yet half- 
barbaric exploits of Cortez and Pizarro, bad ex- 
tended the dominion of Spain over a vast region 
reaching from the Mexican Gulf to the Pacific 
Ocean: had poured into the royal treasury, at 
Madrid, an almost fabulous amount of wealth, 
and had correspondingly enriched all those daring 
soldiers of fortune whose ambitious spirits led 
them to embark in perilous enterprises, the 


splendid results of which were owing not less to 
their great powers of endurance than to their ac- 
knowledged courage. 

Successes so astonishing, achieved by a mere 
handful of men when compared with the num- 
bers by whom they were opposed, animated 
others to undertake enterprises of a similar 
character. The field of conquest had hitherto 


been confined wholly to the southern portion of 
the American continent and the adjacent islands; 
but it was conjectured, that to the north of Cuba 
lay lands as rich in gold and jewels as those over 
which the Spanish flag already floated, and na- 
tions as easy to be overcome. 





Ponce de Leon. 
On the strength of an Indian tradition, that / had explored the Bahama Islands in the vain 
brave but credulous old soldier, Ponce De Leon, ' search for a fountain which was reputed to pos- 
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sess the marvellous property of rejuvenising 
those who drank of its limpid waters. 
though Ponce De Leon failed in finding the fabu- 
lous Fountain of Youth, he discovered, in his 
voyage across the Gulf Stream, a beautiful coun- 
try, from whence the soft airs came laden with 
the fragrance of unknown flowers, and to which, 
from that cause and from its being first met with 
on Palm Sunday—Pascua Florida—he gave the 
name of Florida. Returning to Spain, he ob- 
tained authority to conquer and govern this 
hitherto unknown land, but his glowing antici- 
pations terminated disastrously, He found the 
natives far more warlike than those of Mexico 
and Peru, and in his attempt to subdue them he 
received a gricyous wound, of which he lan- 
guished for a short time, and finally died. 

Tue Voraces or Lucas Vasquez De AYLLon. 
—A small quantity of silver and gold, brought 
from the same coast to San Domingo by the cap- 
tain of a caravel, stimulated Lucas Vasquez De 
Ayllon, in connection with several other wealthy 
persons, owners of gold mimes in that island, to 
fit out two vessels for the double purpose of ex- 
ploring the country and of kidnapping Indians 
to work in the mines. A tempest driving these 
ships northward to Cape Helena, in South Caro- 
lina, they finally anchored at the mouth of the 
Cambahee. The guileless Indians, so soon as 
they had recovered from their fears, came flocking 








on board, bringing with them presents of valuable 


But+ furs, some pearls, and a small quantity of gold 


,and silver. Their hospitaiity was requited by 
the foulest treachery. They were made prison- 
ers, and carried to San Domingo. One of the 
vessels was lost during the voyage: the other re- 
turned safely; but the poor captives were found 
useless as laborers, and, pining for their lost 
liberty, the greater portion of them speedily died 
either of grief or of voluntary starvation. 

Vasquez De Ayllon soon after undertook a 
second voyage. His largest vessel being blown 
ashore, a total wreck, at the mouth of the Can- 
bahee, he sailed with the other two to the east- 
ward. Here, also, he landed in a delightful 
country, and was received with such an appear- 
ance of frank hospitality by the Indians of that 
‘region, that, wholly beguiled of his suspicions, 
he suffered the greater portion of his men to ac- 
company their entertainers to a large village a 
short distance in the interior. After being feasted 
for three days with the utmost show of friend- 
ship, the Spaniards were suddenly assaulted, as 
they slept, and massacred toa man. Early the 
next morning, Ayllon, and the small force left to 
guard the ships, were surprised in like manner, 
and very few escaped to carry back to San Do- 
mingo tidings of the fate which had befallen 
their comrades. 


Indians Discovering the Adventurers. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF PaMpnito De Narvaez. 
Undeterred by the fatality which seemed to attend 
all attempts to subjugate the natives of Florida, 
Pamphilo De Narvaez, the weak rival of Cortez, 
gathered about him a large number of resolute 
spirits, and bearing the royal commission as 





Adelantado, or military governor of the country, 
set sail for the conquest of Florida. With four 
hundred men and forty-five horses, he landed,on 
the eastern coast on the 12th of April, 1528. 
After taking unmolested possession of the coun- 
try in the name of his sovereign, he ordered his 
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ships to sail to the northward, while he pene- 
trated inland, in the same direction, attended by 
two hundred and sixty footmen and forty cavalry. 

The progress of the Spaniards did not long re- 


main undisputed. They had scarcely commenced 
their march before they began to be greatly an- 
noyed by the fierce though desultory attacks of 
e Brushing these off with constantly 


the natives. 





from hunger, debilitated by sickness, and at all 
times exposed to the arrows of outlying foes, 
the report of abundance of gold in the pro- 
vince of Apalachee encouraged them to persevere. 
They well knew that the early sufferings of Pi- 
zarro and his heroic little band had been com- 
pensated by the wealth of Peru, and in the midst 
of their greatest privations were sustained by 
the hope of a similar reward. After struggling 
through the wilderness for fifteen days, they 
reached the long-desired town of Apalachee, 
which, to their great dismay, they found a mere 
collection of ordinary Indian wigwams. The in- 
habitants had fled before the advance of the 
Spaniards, but they indicated their presence in 
the vicinity, and their determined hostility, by 
lurking in the woods and cutting off all strag- 
glers, and by a series of pertinacious assaults, 
which gave the invaders no rest either by day or 
night. ‘ 

At this place, Narvaez remained nearly a 
month, recruiting the strength of his half- 
famished followers, and awaiting the return of 
pertes sent out to examine the country for gold. 

inding none, and having reports of a more 
peaceful people nine days’ journey to the south- 
ward, where abundance of provisions could be ob- 
tained, and eager to free themselves from the con- } 
stant attacks of the warlike natives of Apalachee, } 
they took up their line of march for the village 
of Aute, which they finally reached, after en- 
eountering many perils by the way, and suffering 
considerable loss both in men endl horses. 

On their approach, the village was found to 
have been abandoned and the houses burned, but 
sufficient corn remained in the granaries to satisfy 
their most pressing wants. Having already lost 


one-third of their number, the disconsolate ad- 
venturers who yet survived, broken down by dis- 


March of. Narvaez to Appalachee. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 7 
increasing difficulty as they proceeded, they reso- 
lutely pressed forward through the tangled wil- 
derness, now cutting their way through dense 
cane-brakes, now crossing With uncertain footing 
broad stretches of boggy swamp, and, at times, 
pausing on the banks of rivers too deep to ford, 
and too rapid to swim, until rafts could be con- 
structed to carry them over. ‘Though suffering 





ease, by weary and painful marches, and by the 
necessity of constant watchfulness, concluded to 
return to Hispaniola. 

Too feeble to prosecute their journey by land, 
they adopted the scarcely less desperate expe- 
dient of building a few small barks, in which 
they proposed to cruise along the shore until they 
met with the squadron from which they had dis- 
embarked in the spring. 

They at orice set about their task. With sin- 
gular ingenuity they constructed a bellows of deer 
skin, and by the aid of charcoal and a rude forge, 
the iron of their spurs, cross-bows, stirrups, and 
superfluous armor, was speedily converted into 
nails and such necessary tools as their exigences 
required. Trees were felled and laborigusly hewn 
into shape. For ropes they used the fibres of the 
palm tree, strengthened by hair from the tails and 
manes of their horses. Their shirts cut open and 


‘sewed together, served for sails; while of the skins 


of the horses, which were slain for food, they 
made vessels to contain the water required on the 
voyage. In six weeks five boats were completed, 
into each of which from forty to fifty men were 
crowded. 

Freighted so heavily that the gunwales of their 
barks touched the water’s edge, Narvaez and his 
followers quitted the Bay of St. Marks on the 
22d of September, and bearing westward, sailed 
for many days along the coast; landing occasion- 
ally to do battle with the natives for food and 
water. 

The water-skins proving defective, some of the 
troops, least capable of endurance, expired of 
thirst. - Others fell by the hands of the savages. 
Overtaken by a tempest, two of the boats were 
driven out to sea and were never heard of after. 
Thethreethat yet remained foundered subsequent- 
ly, and of all that gallant company, only Alvar 
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Nunez and four companions, after enduring ten | ganizing an expedition for the conquest of Florida, 
years of slavery, wandering and wretchedness, than many young Spanish and Portuguese nobles, 
succeeded in returning to Mexico. {burning for wealth and distinction, sold off their 

These poverty-stricken fugitives,encouraged by | possessions and hastened to join the standard of so 
the patient credulity of their listeners, narrated | renowned a leader. Men of all ranks speedily 
the most marvellous legends of the countries | followed their example, and disposing of houses 
through which they had passed; and when Alvar | and lands, of vineyards and olive groves, assem- 
Nunez crossed over to Spain, bearing with him | bled at Seville, in which city De Soto had taken 
the first reliable tidings of the fate of Narvaezand | up his abode to arrange the details of his magni- 
his companions, men turned aside from his tale of | ficent enterprise. Being joined at Seville by the 
peril and suffering, to question him concerning the | Portuguese volunteers, he departed soon after for 
reputed wealth of those lands he had so lately | the port of San Lucar De Barrameda, where he 
traversed. ordered a muster of the troops for the purpose of 

Conjecturing from his affectation of mysterious | enrolling such as were most capable of enduring 
secresy that Florida was another Peru, the asser- | the privations and hardships with which he well 
tion of one of the wanderers that it was the rich- | knew the enterprise would be attended. To this 
est country in the world, gained implicit credence, ; muster the Spaniards came foppishly apparelled in 
and imaginative minds became easily convinced | silks and satins,daintily slashed and embroidered: 
of the existence of a new region, where daring } whilethe Portuguese made their appearance in bur- 
men might yet win a golden est and a glo- | nished armor, excellently wrought, and with wea- 
rious renown. pons to corres . Chagrined that his own coun- 

Tne Apventures OF Hernando De Soro.—}trymen should have presented themselves in attire 
Foremost among those who entertained this belief} so wholly unfitted for the service in which they 
was Hernando De Soto, a native of Xeres, and a proposed to engage, De Soto ordered a second 
gentleman “by all four descents.”” Asa youth- ; muster, at which all were to attend in armor. The 
ful soldier of fortune, possessing no property be- | display was still in favor of the Portuguese, who 
yond his sword and buckler, he had joined the | came attired with the same soldierly care as be- 
standard of Pizarro, under whom he soon won a | fore, while most of the Spaniards having expended 
distinguished military reputation. Rendered fa-'the greater part of their substance upon their 
mous by the courage he displayed in the storming } silken gauds, made their appearance in rusty and 
of Cusco, and no less admired for his boldness in | defective coats of mail, dinted head pieces, and 
action, than for his prudence in council, he speedi- | with lances neither well made nor trustworthy. 
ly rose to the rank of second in command. Re- | From the choicest of these, however, De Soto se- 
turning to Spain in the prime of life, with a | lected six hundred men, with whom he put to sea, 
fortune of one hundred and eighty thousand | in six large and three small vessels, on the 6th of 
ducats, he assumed all the magnificence of a April, 1538. This fleet, having also on board 
wealthy noble. He had his steward, his gentle- | priests, cler en and monks, for the conversion 
man of the horse, his chamberlain, pages and ‘of the heathen, to the number of twenty-four, 
usher. Already renowned for those heroic quali- | reached Gomera, one of the Canaries, on the 21st 
ties which women so much admire, his riches and }of April. At this port De Soto remained a few 
his noble person gained for him the hand of}days, the welcome guest of the governor, Count 
Isabella de Bobadilla, a lady of high rank, and }Gomera, of whose lavish hospitality all those on 
connected by blood with some of the most power- | board the squadron were likewise made par- 
ful families in the kingdom. { takers. 

Elevated by these advantages, he repaired in | Having refreshed his men, De Soto again set 
great state to Madrid, attended by Luis Moscozo | sail, reaching Cuba towards the close of May. His 
De Alvarado, Nuno de Tobar, and others, his ‘arrival was made the occasion of great festivity 
friends and companions in arms,all of whom were | and rejoicing. Tilts and jousting matches, feats 
gorgeously apparelled and scattered their wealth | of horsemanship, and skilful displays with swords 
lavishly. Peculiarly open to credulity from thesuc- and lance, revived the gorgeous and chivalric 
cess which had attended his careerin Peru, De Soto | pastimes of the previous centuries; while games 
interpreted the vague replies of Alvar Nunez ac- | of chance, bull fights, dances, and masquerades, 
cording to-his own wishes; and aspiring to increase | developed in a striking degree a not less peculiar 
the fame he had already acquired as a subordi- | phase of the Castilian character. 
nate, by the honors to be derived from aninde-; Billetting his men on the inhabitants of the 
pendent command, he petitioned the Emperor | city and surrounding country, De Soto spent a 
Charles V. for permission to conquer Florida at} year in arranging the affairs of his government, 
his own expense. It was not difficult to obtain | and in gleaning information respecting the region 
the royal consent to an enterprise; which while it} he bad undertaken to conquer. In the meantime 
occasioned no outlay to the government, might be} he was joined by Vasco Porcallo De Figueroa, a 
the means of bringing great wealth into the tree-} wealthy cavalier of mature age, whose long dor- 
sury. De Soto was appointed civil and military} mant ambition was again stirred to emulate the 
commander of Florida and governor of Cuba. He! younger soldiers in deeds of arms. By the libe- 
was also invested with the rank and title of mar-} rality of the latter, he was well supplied not only 

uis, with authority to select for himself an estate} with provisions for present use, but with large 
thirty leagues long and fifteen broad, in any of} numbers of live swine, intended to furnish meat 
the territories to be conquered by his arms. } to the troops while on their march. Gratified by 

It was no sooner made known that Hernando} this evidence of good-will, De Soto appointed 
De Soto, Pizarro’s famous lieutenant, was or-;} Vasco Porcallo his lieutenant-general, a station 
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from which Nuno de Tobar had been lately de-; All the necessary preparations being at length 
ed for certain irregularitics which he subse- { completed, De Soto embarked his troops on board 
quently most nobly repaired. Sof eleven vessels, amply freighted with provisions 
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De Soto Approaching Florida, 


and military stores. He set sail from the port of! joined the expedition of Pamphilo Narvaez. Re- 
Havana on the 12th of May, 1539. On the 25th’ turning to Cuba with the fleet, he again set sail 
of the same month, the squadron cast anchor in with a score of companions, for Florida, on @ ex- 
Tampa Bay. Landing his army, increased by pedition despatched to ascertain the fate of that 
Cuban volunteers to one thousand men, he took | unfortunate commander. Lured on shore by 
formal possession of the country in the name of) pacific signs from the Indians, he was taken 
his sovereign, and was immediately engaged in a} captive, with three others, by whom he was 
skirmish with the natives. Foremost in the melee; accompanied, and carried to the presence of 
was the aged soldier, Porcallo; but being roughly | Hurrihigua, the same chief who had lately return- 
handled and having his horse killed under him, ; ed so defiant an answer to the messengers from 
the veteran became disgusted with an enterprise; De Soto. 
which promised more hard blows than profit, and} The mother of Hurrihigua had been torn to 
entreated permission to return in the ships which! pieces by dogs, by the order of the brutal Nar- 
De Soto had resolved to send back to Cuba. His} yaez, and his own person had been shockingly 
request was coldly granted. The first effort of} mutilated. In revenge for these injuries, he 
the Adelantado was to gain the friendship of the! caused the comrades of Ortiz to be put to death 
hostile chief, whose territory he had so unceremo- } with the most exquisite torment. Ortiz also was 
niously invaded. ‘I want none of their speeches | condemed to be burned at the stake; but touched 
nor promises,” said the indignant cacique; «bring | by his extreme youth, the daughter of the ca- 
me their heads and I will receive them joyfully.”’} cique interceded for his life. Condemned to the 
In the midst of these attempts at conciliation, } most degrading offices, Ortiz remained for severa! 
Balthazar de Gallegos, a bold and hardy soldier, | years the prisoner of Hurrihigua, cast loose to be 
was despatched with a detachment of horse and ) tormented by the Indians upon festival days, and 
foot, to scour the country in search of guides. only escaped being finally sacrificed by the watch- 
While charging a small body of Indians, one of} ful kindness of the cacique’s daughter, who sent 
his men was arrested in his career by the voice of} him away privately to Muscoso, a neighboring 
one of the fugitives, who cried out in broken} chief, and furnished him the means of flight. 
Spanish, ‘Seville! Seville!” and making the sign } Ortiz was kindly received, and under the care of 
of the cross, added, ‘Slay me not, I am a Chris-} his hospitable protector, be remained nine years, 
tian!” Stout Alvaro Nietro, the trooper thus} having learned, in the meanwhile, the language 
invoked, immediately dropped the point of his} of the Indians, and nearly forgotten his own. 
lance, and joyfully mounting his captive behind; Exceedingly rejoiced at obtaining so efficient 
him, rode off with him to his leader. }an interpreter, Soto welcomed Ortiz with 
The stranger proved to be Juan Ortiz, a gentle-} great kindness. He caused him to be divested 
man of Seville, who, at the age of eighteen, had | of his scanty savage garb, and arrayed in gar- 
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ments more befitting his birth and former con- 
dition. 


Leaving Pedro Calderon, with one hundred } 


horse and foot, in charge of the camp, and a ca- 
ravel and two brigantines to command the en- 
trance to the port, De Soto commenced his march 
inland. His troops were cased in armor of plate 
or mail; the weapons of the horsemen being 
swords and lances; while the footmen, protected 
also by targets, carried arquebuses and cross- 
bows. It was a gorgeous yet cruel spectacle to 
see this army magnificently equipped, set out on 
their wanderings through the swampsand tangled 
forests of an unknown land, attended by blood- 
hounds, trained to hunt down the savages, and 
bearing with them, besides, chains to fetter the 
limbs of their captives, the sacerdotal dresses, 
the chalices, and other ornaments required in 
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passage. After wandering for some hundred and 
fifty leagues, through the swamps and cane- 
brakes of Florida, incessantly attacked by hordes 
of ambushed savages, and suffering great loss 
both in men and horses, the weary and half-fa- 


mished soldiers reached the fertile province of | 


Apalachee, where, towards the close of October, 
acamp was formed, and the army went into 
winter quarters. 

More than four months had been occupied in 
this perilous and harassing march, and as yet 
neither gold nor jewels had been discovered; 
though the accounts given by their captives of 
the existence of precious metals in the provinces 
yet distant, stimulated their hopes, and enabled 


them to sustain their repeated disappointments | 
‘cess of Cofachiqui, whose town was on the oppo- 
‘site shore, now known as Silver Bluff. She came 


with some degree of equanimity. 

But the period of repose which De Soto requir- 
ed to recruit the strength of his army was in a 
great measure denied him. Everywhere his éx- 
ploring parties were attacked, and stragglers cut 
off. Even his camp was the scene of constant 





their devotional exercises, together with wine and 
wheaten flour for the solemn service of mass. 

But though they went forth thus gallantly ca- 
parisoned, with a sort of half-barbaric splendor, 
and with the assured confidence of predestined 
conquerors, they were soon taught the difference 
between the hardihood and prowess of the North 
American Indians, as compared with the unwar- 
like natives of Mexico and Peru. 

Day after day, and week after week, en- 
cumbered with baggage and by a large herd 
of swine, the troops moved slowly forward, cut- 
ting their way with patient industry through al- 
most impervious thickets, wading with great la- 
bor the treacherous morasses, now swimming the 
numerous streams which intersected their line of 
rpute, and now halting to build rafts where the 
swifter rivers forbade any less practicable mode of 
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De Soto Attacked by the Indians, 


alarms. Having been informed by two youthful 
Indians, lately brought in prisoners, of the exist- 
ence of abundance of gold and silver, at Cofa- 
chiqui, a remote province to the eastward, 
De Soto broke up his cantonment in the eaxly 
part of March, 1540, and departed in search 
of a region so promising. On his entering 
the territory of Georgia, two warriors haughtily 
accosted him: ‘What seek you in our land?” 


|they demanded. ‘Peace or war?” «We seek 


a distant province,” responded De Soto, ‘and 


| desire your friendship, and food by the way.” It 


was granted. Passing through a pleasant and 


fertile region, the army finally halted on the bank 


of the Savannah river. 
Here De Soto was visited by the beautiful prin- 


to the water side in a litter, borne by four men, 
and enteringa richly carved and ornamented canoe, 


_ Seated herself upon a cushioned seat overshadow- 
ed by acanopy. She was attended by her six 
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counsellors, grave men of mature age, and by a 
numerous retinue. On reaching the presence of 
De Soto, the youthful cacique took from her per- 
son a long string of pearls, and placed them 
about the neck of the Spanish leader. With a 
like courtesy, De Soto drew from his finger a gold 
ring, set with a ruby, and gallantly presented 
it to her as a memorial of his friendship. The 
next day the army passed the river and occupied 
the village. On the 3d of May, De Soto again 
took up his line of march. Proceeding through 
northern Georgia, he crossed the Oostanaula, and 
at the invitation of its young chief, took up his 
quarters early the following month in the town 
of Chiaha. Here the troops found vessels con- 
taining large quantities of walnut and bear’s oil, 
and pots of wild honey. 

After spending a month at Chiaha, De Soto 
marched down the west bank of the Coosa, and 
entered Alabama. He had heard of gold and 
copper in the mountains to the north, and hav- 
ing sent two fearless troopers to explore that re- 
gion, he waited at the town of Costa until they 
returned. The hardy adventurers brought back 
tidings of copper, but could find no gold. The 
march was now resumed. Passing through the 
beautiful province of Coosa, De Soto was met 
on the 26th of July, by the chief of that region. 
He came to him seated on cushions, in a chair of 
state, sustained by four of his principal men. He, 
was arrayed in a magnificent mantle of martin | 
skins, and wore upon his head a gay tiara of 
many-colored feathers. He was attended by a 
band of choristers and musicians, and by a thou- 
sand noble-looking warriors, variously plumed 
and ornamented. 

The chief welcomed De Soto with great warmth, 
invited the army to partake of the hospitality of 
his town, and placed all he had at their service. 
After remaining at the capital of Coosa for nearly 
a month, De Soto, marching southwardly, entered 
the frontier town of Tallase, situated upon the 
Tallapoosa River, when he again encamped. 
Leaving this place, he came to the province of 
Tuscaloosa, a powerful chief, whom, on the third 
morning, the Spaniards found waiting for them 
in state, seated upon the crest of a high hill, over- 
looking an extensive and lovely valley, and sur 
rounded by his principal warriors, dressed in} 
rich furred mantles, and gaily colored plumes. 

Forty years of age, and of large stature, yet 
nobly proportioned, the haughty chief of the Mo- 
bilians regarded with unconcern the military 
display which was made by the Spaniards, for 
the purpose of eliciting his notice. ‘You are 
welcome,” said he to De Soto. «It is needless to 
talk long. What I have to say can be said ina 
few words. You shall know how willing I am 
to serve you.” j 

During the march from Apalachee, a terrible 
malady had broken out among the soldiers, from 
which numbers of them had already died. The 
cause of the disease was at length arrested by 
the use ®f the ashes of a weed recommended by 
the Indians. 

Resuming their march, accompanied by Tusca- 
loosa, who, being mounted on a strong hackney 
belonging to De Soto, was detained in a sort of 
honorable captivity, as was the custom of the 
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Spaniards in every province through which they 
passed. But no fair speeches and courteous at- 
tentions could blind the bold Tuscaloosa to the 
fact that his liberty was restrained—nor were his 
people less indignant than their chief. While on 
the route to Mobile two of the soldiers were miss- 
ing. Suspecting they had been slain, De Soto 
enquired for them of Tuscaloosa’s followers. 
“Why do you ask us?”’ said they. ‘Are we their 
keepers?” 

These curt replies led the Adelantado to dis- 
patch two troopers in advance to Mobile, a 
strongly fortified village, supposed to have occu- 
pied Choctaw Bluff on the Alabama River. This 
village contained eighty houses, each large enough 
to hold from five hundred to a thousand men. It 
was surrounded by a high palisade, formed of 
trunks, wattled together with vines, and covered 
with a smooth coat of mud plaster, so as to re- 
semble a wall of masonry. As De Soto, accom- 
panied by Tuscaloosa, approached the village 
with the vanguard, consisting of two hundred 
horse and foot, large numbers of warriors, clad 
in furs and gay feathers and ornaments, followed 
by musicians and dancers, and by a band of 
young and beautiful maidens, came out to wel- 
come them as to a festival. They had scarcely 
entered within the walls, before the chief was 
engaged in earnest conversation with his people. 
Presently, tidings were brought to De Soto that 


: within the houses immense numbers of warriors 


were assembled, amply supplied with their ordi- 
nary weapons and missiles of offence. Orders were 
at once given to the Spaniards to be on the alert. 
Desirous of avoiding a resort to arms, if possible, 


' De Soto endeavored to regain possession of Tusca- 


loosa. He sent several messages to the chief, by 
Juan Ortiz, inviting him to come and partake of 
the dinner which awaited him; but the haughty 
Mobilian disdained to return any reply. At 
length, one of his principal warriors dashed out 
from the house in which Tuscaloosa remained 
surrounded by his people, and exclaimed, in a 
passionate voice, ‘‘ Where are these robbers, these 
vagabonds who call upon my chief Tuscaloosa to 
come out With so little’ reverence? Let us cut 
them to pieces on the spot, and so put an end to 
their wickedness and tyranny!” 

An Indian placed a bow in his hand. Giving 
freedom to his motions, by throwing back his 
splendid fur mantle, he directed the arrow, drawn 
to its head, against a group of Spaniards assem- 
bled in the square. At this moment, he fell 


dead, being nearly split in twain by the sweep 


of a sword, wielded by stout Baltasar De (Gal- 
legos. A fierce tumult immediately arose. 
Myriads of armed warriors rushed out of the 
houses, and assaulted the Spaniards with clubs 
and arrows and stones. Five of the latter were 
quickly slain. It was with great difficulty De 
Soto and his companions retreated from the town 
to where their horses were tied. Some they suc- 
ceeded in mounting before their pursuers arrived, 
others they beheld slain before their eyes, with- 
out the power to rescue them. Ail the baggage, 
which had just arrived, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. This was carried into the town amid 
great rejoicings, together with the Indian cap- 
tives who had brought it. The manacies of the 
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latter were knocked off, and arms placed in their 
hands. The fight was still kept up outside the 
walls, although the gates were shut. A rein- 
forcement of cavalry from the main body enabled 
the foot-soldiers to shake oft their thronging foes. 
De Soto now headed a furious charge, and the 
Indians were driven into the town. Assailed by 
a storm of arrows and other missiles from within, 
the Spaniards were compelled to retire from be- 
fore the walls. Their retreat was the signal for 
another fierce sally. 

In this manner the battle raged for three hours 
with varying success—the Spaniards fighting in 
a compact body, advancing and retiring as one 
man. A small detachment, within the city, 
sheltering themselves in a house, defended their 
post for many hours with a courage bordering on 
despair. At length, the Indians were forced, by 
loss of numbers, to retire within their enclosures, 
and additional reinforcements, from the main 
army, under Moscoso, having arrived, an assault 
was determined upon. 

Obedient to the orders of their leader, two 
hundred of the cavalry, protected by bucklers, 
dashed forward, and, after repeated repulses, 
crushed in the gates with their battle-axes. At 
the same time, others clambered over the wall, 
by breaking away the mud plastering for a pre- 
carious foothold. In the streets, and from the 
walls, and house-tops, the Indians, though falling 
in great heaps, sought desperately to overwhelm 
their assailants by the crush of numbers. None 
asked quarter, but all fought until they fell. The 
great pool, fed by many clear springs which sup- 
plied the town with water, was crimsoned with 
the blood of the dead and the dying. Yet of this 
water the Spaniards drank to appease the thifst 
by which they were consumed, and then, rejoin- 
ing their companions continued the battle. To 
pat an end to this fierce and dubious conflict, De 
Soto sprang to horse, and with Jance in hand and 
the battle-cry of «-Our Lady of Santiago!”’ hurled 
himself into the midst of the struggling Indian 
masses, closely followed by the gallant Nuno 
Tobar. De Soto, wounded deeply in the thigh 
by an arrow, fought standing in his stirrups. 
Piercing the multitude on every side, tram- 
pling some beneath the hoofs of their horses, 
and thrusting the life out of innumerable others, 
the two cavaliers maintained the sanguinary con- 
flict until night and sheer exhaustion terminated 
the conflict. 

At this time, the town was set on fire, and the 
flames, extending themselves with great rapidity, 
enveloped with a burning girdie the hapless In- 
dians who yet held possession of the houses. 
Conscious of the fate which awaited them, those 
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the Spaniards it was a victory erlagere at a ter- 
rible price. Eighty-two of their number were 
killed or mortally wounded, two of whom were 
near kinsmen of De Soto, and not one of the sur- 
vivors came out of the battle unhurt. Seventeen 
hundred dangerous wounds attested alike the 
courage of the Mobilians and the endurance of the 
Spaniards. The latter had to mourn the loss of 
a large number of horses, besides the whole of 
their baggage, which, with the robes of the priests, 
‘the consecrated vessels, and other ornaments 
‘sacred to their worship, had been consumed in 
the flames. 

Tidings of his ships awaiting him in Pensacola 
Bay, reached De Soto at Mobile, and caused great 
rejoicing among the troops, many of whom now 
desired nothing better than 1o abandon the coun- 
try. Among the cavaliers a scheme was ar- 

‘ranged to desert De Soto, and re-embark for their 
several homes. Indignant at this treachery, De 
Soto moodily turned his back upon his vessels, 
and, marching northward, took up his winter 
|quarters in the province of Chickasa. Finding 
here a supply of maize, he remained for several 
;months; but the natives, who had for some time 
‘feigned a friendship for the invaders, became 
‘jealous of their prolonged presence, and towards 
| the Spring of 1541, in the midst of a dark cold 
/ blustering night, rushed into the village where 
) the Spaniards were encamped and set it on fire. 
Roused from their slumbers, the troops fought 
with such clothes and arms as they could catch 
up hastily. Forty Spaniards and not less than 
fifty horses were killed in this sudden onslaught. 
Most of the garments of the soldiers were con- 
‘sumed by the fire, which also injured irretrievably 
much armor and many weapons. Repairing these 
disasters as best they might, they resumed their 
wanderings, and after struggling for seven days 
through a wilderness, alternating with swamp 
‘and forest, entered the village of Chisca, from 
whence De Soto beheld for the first time. near the 
lower Chickasa Bluffs. the mighty waters of the 
' Mississippi. Having halted three weeks to build 
Piraguas, the troops crossed the river. Resuming 
their march along the western banks, they finally 
encamped for the winterin the province of Pacahas 
in Arkansas. At this place died Juan Ortiz, the 
interpreter. In the Spring of 1542, De Soto, now 
hopeless of finding gold, and changing from his 
sterner mood to a profound melancholy, as he 
contemplated his losses and his continual disap- 
pointments, descénded the Washita, and after 
marching a distance of one hundred and fifty 
leagues, halted in the province of Guaychoya, en- 
camping in the village at the confluence of the 


, Red River with the Mississippi. At this place he 
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who were at large gathered together, and men} commenced the building of two brigantines, send- 
and women precipitated themselves upon their} ing out a detachment in the meantime to ascer- 
foes. But what impression could poorly equipped | tain the course of the great river and the distance 
and ill-disciplined thousands make upon men} to the sea. In eight days the troopers returned 
cased in defensive armor, wielding infinitely su-} and reported the route impracticable, by reason 
perior weapons, and directed by consummate }of the swamps and rivers by which it was ob- 
military skill? Piled upon one another, they fell ' structed. » 

clutching at the arquebuses, swords, and lances,} Hoping to recruit his own failing strength, and 
to the last. For nine hours this terrible battle} that of his exhausted followers in the opposite 
continued. When it ceased, the great and popu- } province of Quigualtanqui, De Soto sent a messen- 
lous town of Mobile was a heap of ashes, and six} ger to the cacique of that tribe, in the vicinity of 
thousand Indians lay slaughtered around. To ithe modern Natchez, demanding his homage, on 
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De Soto Discovering the Mississippi. 


the ground that he was the son of the Sun, and! of an evergreen oak, hollowed out for that pur- 
as such entitled to worship and obedience. | pose, they reverently lowered it at midnight be- 
“Tf he be so,” responded the chief, «let him dry | neath the waves of that magnificent river he had 
up the river between us, and I will believe him. | been the first to discover. 
Ifhe visits my town in peace, I will receive him; Resuming their march soon after, the discon- 
in friendship; if as an enemy, he shall find me | solate adventurers endeavored to reach Mexico by 
ready for battle.” {the route of the Red River. Misled in their wan- 
Already sick of a mortal disease, De Soto was ‘derings to the western prairies, and finding the 
in no mood to retort upon the chieftain his scorn- | way otherwise beset by innumerable difficulties, 
ful reply. Tortured with anxiety for the safety of | they retraced their steps to the Mississippi, and 
his command, his illness daily increased. Con- / constructing brigantines on its banks, sailed down 
fident his end was approaching, he convened his | the river to its mouth. 
officers, and appointed Luis De Moscoso his suc-! On the 10th of September, 1543, three hundred 
cessor. The shattered remains of his once goodly ; and eleven haggard men, dressed in Indian mats 
army were next summoned by detachments to his; and skins, and in the ragged remnant of their 
couch. Having taken a solemn leave of them, } former gay apparel, after a —— of fifty days, 
he humbly confessed his sins, and on the 2lst' entered the Panuco, a river of Mexico, flowing 
of May, 1542, expired in the forty-second year) into the Gulf Stream, where they were kindly 
of his age. } welcomed and entertained with unbounded hospi- 
Mournfully depositing the body of their beloved | tality. They were the only survivorsof the famous 
commander, wrapped in his mantle, in the trunk} but inglorious expedition of Hernando De Soto. 





AWAKENING YOUTH. 


BY WILLIAM A. KENYON. 
Hetty, you and I {So let us live that every joy, once known, 
Are scarcely heeding how the moments fly: } Shall float like flowers on that rill’s bosom thrown, 
But on we go: each life, a little rill, [fill.} Borne with us on; a pleasure still to view, 
Hastes through its flowery banks, time’s stream to} For ever fragrant, as for ever new. 
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This then is living! 
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~ RELIGION OF CHINA. 


China, with its 400,000,000 of people, has no 
national religion; that is, no religion exclusively 
supported by the state, though the doctrines of 
Confucius are the only ones countenanced y it, 
not, however, to the prohibition of others. Reli- 
gious beliefs are almost as various among the 
Chinese as among Christians. There is no well 
understood and universally acknowledged stand- 
ard of doctrine among them. Various religious 
observances and the most discordant opinions are 
found everywhere in China, even among those 
belonging to the same sect. ‘‘What is seen in one 
district,” says Mr. Williams, ‘‘is sometimes ut- 
terly unknown in the next province, and the 
opinions of one man are laughed at by another.” 

Two things distinguish the religion of China, 
taken as a whole, from the faith of most other 
pagan nations that now exist or have existed: 
ist, human sacrifices are unknown to them, and 
2d, the deification of vice, as among the Greeks 
and Romans, and Hindus, is equally unknown. 
They have no Venus and Bacchus; no exposure 
in the temple of Mylitta, as among the Assyrians; | 
no weeping for Thammuz, 

‘‘Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian dameels to lament his fate ) 
In am’rous ditties all the summer’s day.’’ ) 

The Chinese, though a licentious people in} 
word and deed, says Mr. Williams, “have not en- | 
deavored to sanctify vice and Jead the yotaries of 
“ogee falsely so called, down the road of ruin, 

y making its path lie through a temple, and} 
under the protection of a goddess; nor does their} 
mythology teem with the disgusting relations of 
the amours of their deities, which render the re- 
ligious stories of the Hindus and Greeks so revolt- | 
ing; on the contrary, they exalt and deify chastity 
and seclusion as much as the Romanists do, as a) 
means of bringing the soul and body nearer to the | 
highest excellence. Vice is kept out of sight as’) 
well as out of religion, in a great degree, and it 
may be safely said that no such significant sign as 
has been uncovered at Pompeii, with the inscrip- | 
tion Hic habitat felrcitas, was ever exhibited in a) 
Chinese city. lt is a most remarkable trait of} 
Chinese idolatry, that there is no deification of} 
sensuality, which, in the name of religion, could 
shield and countenance those licentious rites and} 
orgies that enervated the minds of worshippers, 
and polluted their hearts in so many other pagan 
countries.” 

Besides the doctrine of Confucius there are two | 
other sects, /'o, or Buddhism, and Tou, or that} 
of the Rationalists. The first acknowledges a} 
Supreme Being, and believes the emperor His! 
sole yvicegerent on earth. Confucius, the ele- | 
ments, heaven, earth, gods of various attributes, } 
saints, the emperor, &c., are objects of worship, | 
the rites of which are watched over by the Board | 
of Rites. The doctrine of Confucius fills the world | 
with genii, demons, and the spirits of deceased } 
worthies, who are supposed to have each their! 
separate duties and influences assigned to them. } 
No worship is so strictly observed as that of an- 
cestry, and filial piety is carried to excess even 
beyond the grave. The Chinese are remarkable | 
for their respect for old age, for their parents and ' 
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superiors; and the promise attached to the fifth 
commandment they seem to have enjoyed. 

“The state religion of the Chinese,” says Dr. 
Morrison, “does not consist of doctrines which 
are to be taught, learned, and believed, but of 
rites and ceremonies; it is entirely a bodily ser- 
vice. and its ritual is contained in the statistics 
and code of the empire.” Sacrifices are offered to 
the heavens or sky, the earth, the gods of the land 
and grain, to the sun, moon, to Confucius, the 
names of the emperors of former dynasties, to the 
ancient patrons of agriculture and silk-weaving; 
to the gods of heaven and earth, and the passing 


‘year; to the ancient patron of the healing art, and 


to the innumerable spirits of deceased philanthro- 
pists, eminent statesmen, martyrs to virtue, &c.; 


; to clouds, rain, wind, and thunder; to the five 
‘celebrated mountains, four seas, and four rivers; 


to famous hills, great water-courses, flags, &c. 
&c., gods of cannon, gates, queen-goddess of 
earth, the north pole, and many other things too 
numerous to mention. There is at Peking a tem- 


) ple of the earth; another of heaven, of the sun, 


and of the moon. 

The sacrifices consist of calves, bullocks, sheep, 
pigs, and silks. The animals are not killed be- 
ore or on the altar, but brought into the temple 
ready dressed and cooked. ‘The custom of pre- 
senting cooked sacrifices is general in Chinese 
worship. “The state religion of China,” says 
Mr. Williams, “is a mere pageant, and can no 
more be called the religion of the Chinese than 
the teachings of Socrates could be termed the 
faith of the Greeks. It is, however, intimately 
connected with the sect of the Learned, or Confu- 
cianists, because all its members and priests are 
learned men, who venerate the classical writings.” 
In every city there is a temple, containing the 
tutelar divinity of the city, called Chinghwang, 
with other gods, and in these temples are the 
solstices, equinoxes, new and full moons. The 
magistrates repair to sacrifice to it and to the gods 
of the land and grain. Over the door of one of 
these tem ples in Canton is thisinscription: «Right 
and wrong, truth and falsehood, are blended on 
earth, but all are most clearly distinguished in 
Heaven.”’ 

Of all the saints in the Chinese calendar, Confu- 
cius is the chief, and there are 1,560 temples 
dedicated to him. The offerings presented in 
these temples are all eaten or used by the wor- 
shippers. It is said that there are 62,600 pigs, 
rabbits, sheep and deer, annually offered up to 
him on his altars, all cooked in the best Chinese 
style, and eaten by the worshippers. The church- 
goers in China are very numerous, the good fare 
served up in the temples being a strong induce- 
ment to church-going, which doubtless would 
prove quite irresistible even in a Christian 
country. 

The temples of the Yu sect are very splendid. 
They erly consist of a large hall approached 
by a flight of steps, the idol being placed on an 
altar or table. Pictures adorn the walls, and 
gilded griffins and dragons the ceilings. Each 
temple has its apparatus for sacrificing animals. 
There is no congregational worship. 

Buddhism is a despised creed in China, but still 
it prevails everywhere, and is followed more or 
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less by all the Chinese. Dr. Morrison says: Reason and Virtue abounds in genuine wisdom. 
‘Buddhism in China is decried by the learned, M. Panthier praises it extravagantly. He says: 
laughed at by the profligate, yet followed by all.” ‘La sagesse humaine n’a peutetre jamais exprime 
Buddhism is doubtless as good a religion as any des paroles plus saintes et plus profondes.”” This 
other in China. All creeds there are characterised is undoubtedly too high praise. 

by the grossest superstitions and ridiculous cere-| The Rationalists worship a great many idols, 
monies, Mr. Malcolm, the missionary, gives a and their pantheon also includes genii, devils, in- 
very favorable account of Buddhism in China. ferior spirits, and numberless other objects of 
“Tt has no mythology,”’ says he, ‘‘of obscene and worship. We must refer our readers fora full 
ferocious deities; no sanguinary or impure obser- description of this religion to Mr. Williams’ Mid- 
vances; no self-inflicted tortures; no tyrannizing d/e Kingdom, where they will find the religions 
eye no confounding of right and wrong, | of China fully discussed. ll religions are tole- 
vy making certain iniquities laudable in worship. rated in China. Mahometanism is found in all 
In its moral code, its descriptions of the purity the provinces; also Judaism; and besides the two 
and ce of the first ages, of the shortness of leading idolatrous sects which we have mentioned 
man’s life because of his sins, &c., it seems to | there are many societies and combinations, partly 
have followed genuine traditions. In almost every religious and partly political. That called the 
respect it seems to be the best religion man ever Triad Society is described by Mr. Williams as an 
invented.’ The tenets of Buddhism require a re- order similar to that of Freemasonry; but from 
nunciation of the world, and the observance of his description, it is quite certain that it resem- 
austerities to overcome evil passions; and fit its bles Freemasonry in nothing but its being a se- 
disciples for future happiness. A vow of celibacy cret order. The Triad Society is unpopular in 
is taken, and the priests dwell together for mutual China, and denounced in the Chinese Code. The 
assistance in attaining perfection by worshipping operations of the order are carried on with such 
Buddha, and calling upon his name. Their mo- great secrecy, that very little is known, even in 
nasteries, which are numerous, contain extensive China, of their numbers, interna] organization, or 
libraries. They live by begging, by cultivating} character. The Chinese government fears them. 
the soil around their temples, by fees for religious The order extends throughout China, Siam, Sin- 
services, and by the sale of various trifles deemed | pres Malacca, and the Eastern Archipelago. 
valuable in their religion. As a class they sus- In some places out of China the order is very 
tain a good moral character. } powerful, and practise great cruelties on those 

The form of Buddhism prevalent among the | who refuse to join it. 

Mongols and Thibetians of the Chinese Empire | There is among all the religious sects of China 
furnishes in its ritual the following decalogue: 1. | ® mutual forbearance and respect which is highly 
Do not kill sentient beings. 2. Do not steal. 3.' praiseworthy. The government seems to care 
Do not marry. 4. Do not speak falsely. 5.) nothing about religion, only as a tool of political 
Drink not wine. 6. Perfume not the hair onthe! power. It tolerates everything that does not in- 
crown, nor paint the body. 7. Do not behold terfere with the state. It separates religion and 
songs or plays, and perform none thyself. 8. Sit politics completely, and as no sect has any state 


not nor lie on a high large couch. 9. Do not eat’ patronage, no one of them has the power to per- 
after the time. 10. Do not grasp hold of gold or secute. Buddhism seems to have the widest sway 
silver, or any valuable thing. in China.—Be Bow’s Review. 





The doctrines of the Buddhists seem mainly to A 
rest on the principle that the world and all it con-) ANECDOTE OF THE KING OF HANOVER. 
tains are manifestations of the Deity, but of a It is related of the King, that a poor country- 
transient and delusive character; that the human man applied one day for an audience, and, ac- 
soul is an emanation from Deity; that after death cording to the rule that no one should be refused, 
it will again be bound to matter, and subjected) was admitted. The man complained that the 
to the miseries and accidents of this life, unless | judge of his village neglected his duties—left the 
the individual to whom it belongs, by the attain- | ness with the clerk—and was amusing him- 
ment of wisdom through prayer and contempla-’ self with hunting and sports, so that the poor 
tion, succeeds in liberating it from that necessity, | could not get their rights. 
and secures its absorption into that divine essence! Ernest heard him through—said nothing—but 
from which it sprang. ; : before the countryman could have fairly reached 

Our limits forbid speaking ge of the) the city gates, was posting in a private carriage, 
religion of the Chinese. Taouism, to which we) as fast as horses would carry him, to the village 
have alluded, is a religion maintained in China by ; of the unfortunate judge. ‘The carriage stopped 
a sect called Rationalists. Its teachings are some-' before the court. The King, in citizen’s dress, 
what like those of Zeno. The founder of the sect} rushed up the steps, demanded the judge, and 
was Lankiun, born B. ©. 604, 54 years before) found that he was engaged as described; called 
Confucius. His doctrines are embodied in his) for the clerk, and substantiated everything 
great work, the Z'an Teh King, or Memoir on} through him; sat down and wrote off something 
Reason and Virtue. It is a sort of transcenden-} hastily on a bit of paper, and handed it to the 
talism, making reason the essence and source of} clerk, and was rattling off again in his carriage. 
everything. tirement, contemplation and acts} The clerk, to his amazement, on opening the 
of benevolence, are enjoined. Like the system of} paper, found that it contained an ordtr for the 
Confucius, it contains much that is very good and} dismission of the judge, and his own appoint- 
much that is very ridiculous. It is just, however, } ment in his place, signed with the name of the 
to say, that, taken as a whole, the Memoir on} King of Hanover!—Brace’s “Life in Germany.” 
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LIGHT WEIGHT. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
BY T. 5\.senewe. 


It generally happens that those who try to 
overreach others, overreach themselves in the) 
end. This was the case with farmer Edmonds. 
He was laying up money as fast as any of his 
neighbors, whose means of accumulation were no 
greater than his own, and ought to have been 
satisfied and thankful. But, unfortunately, the 
desires of farmer Edmonds, like those of a great | 
many other people, were always a little in ad-) 
vance of his income. Once a week he came, | 
regularly, to the Philadelphia market, a distance } 
of fifteen miles, with his produce; and he never 
went home entirely satisfied with the amount re- } 
ceived for his poultry, eggs, butter, fruit or vege- 
tables, unless prices were at the highest mark on 
the scale. The wry face of a customer who paid 
him thirty-eight cents for a pound of butter, or 
twenty-five cents for a dozen of eggs, was a 
pleasant rather than a disagreeable object to his 
eyes, for, so he won, he cared nota farthing who lost. 

One day, Mr. G——, a well-known citizen, 
who had frequently bought from Edmonds, stopped 
at the stall where the farmer exhibited his vari- 
ous articles for sale, and taking hold of a pair of | 
fine-looking chickens, asked the price. 

‘Seventy-five,’ replied the farmer. 

The chickens were large, and Mr. G—— did 
not think the price high. 

‘“‘Are they young and tender?” he inquired. 

“Is it possible,” said Edmonds, smiling in a 
peculiar way, ‘‘that an old marketer like you 
can't tell a pair of young chickens?” 


Now, Mr. G—— could buy poultry with almost } 


any one. It was not often that a tough old 
rooster or gobbler was passed off upon him; but 


on the present occasion, the words of the farmer) 


completely disarmed him. Of course, the chick- 
ens must be so tender that the skin would al- 
most break from looking at them, and he felt a 
little piqued that he had not been able to per- 
ceive this instantly; so lifiing them from the 
hooks and placing them in his basket, he said— | 
“I guess I'll take them.” 

Seventy-five cents were handed over and pock- | 
eted by the farmer without any compunctions, } 
notwithstanding the pair of bipeds sold to Mr. 
G—— might have belonged to Noah’s menagerie 
for all the teeth of those who happened to be} 
called to eat them would be able to tell to the) 
contrary. 

As G—— walked home, he recalled the par-} 
ticular expression and tone of the farmer, and a} 
suspicion that all was not right flitted through | 
his mind; but he had dealt with Edmonds for ' 
years, and though he had always found him 
close and well up to the market in prices, he had | 
never detected him in seeking to gain an advan- | 
tage over a customer. He wished, however, that 
he had used his own judgment in making the 
purchase, instead of buying on so equivocal a re- | 
commendation as that of the farmer. { 

“If these chickens should be tough,” he mut- | 
tered to himself in a threatening way, as he! 
walked along, “he’s had the last dollar of my } 
money!” 
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Dinner time came, and Mr. G—— went home 
from his place of business. As he sat down to 
the table, a large plump pair of chickens were 
before him, beautifully browned, and their sa- 
vory odor penetrated the olfactory sense with a 
grateful promise of good things for the palate. 
The incident of the morning had left its promi- 
nent place in the memory, and no suspicion of 
toughness was in the mind of Mr. G as he 
drew, with an active hand, the great carving-knife 





, athwart the sharpening steel. 


“A fine, large pair of chickens,” said Mrs. 
G——. ‘What did they cost?” 

‘«Three-quarters.”’ 

“That was not dear.’ 

‘‘No; I thought it reasonable.” 

“If they are only tender. Hannah said she 
didn’t think they were very young.” 

‘‘We’'ll soon know all about that,” remarked 
Mr. G , a recollection of what had occurred 
at the time of their purchase crossing his mind 
at the moment. Driving his fork into the breast 
bone of one of them, he held it firm while he 
cut around a wing apd endeavored to sever that 
appendage from the body; but the wing was too 
firmly held in its place by sundry ligaments, 
weil developed by long use, to permit an easy 
accomplishment of this task. Mr. G——, how- 
ever, had a strong hand and good resolution, and 
against these, aided by a sharp knife, even the 
wing of a seven-year old rooster could not long 
maintain a defensive. The member at length 
came off, but in doing so, was driven over the 
side of the dish upon the table cloth. 

Mr. G—— looked at the edge of his knife for a 
moment. 

“My knife must be very dull,” said he, ‘or 
else this chicken is as old as Methuselah.’’ 

A vigorous application of the blade to the steel 
followed, and then the other wing was taken in 
hand. It came off about as easy as the first. 
The legs were dislocated and detached more 
quickly, and, in due time, the fowl, separated 
into portions according to the most approved rules 
of carving, lay spread forth upon the dish; but 
this task had not been accomplished by Mr. 
G—— without considerable muscular exertion, 
which was apparent from the beads of perspira- 
tion collected on his forehead and about his lips. 

««Well, that beats all!’’ he exclaimed, as he 
laid down his knife and fork and applied his white 
handkerchief to his face. “The teeth that go 
through that will need filing.” 

«Try the other,” said Mrs. G——; “perhaps 
it is more tender.” : 

“If it isn’t, we shall be bad off for a dinner,” 
returned Mr. G , as he resumed his carver, 
and went to work on the second bird. After se- 
vering one of the wings, he gave up in despair; 
it was even tougher than the first. 

‘How in the world did you come to buy such 
a pair of fowls?” said Mrs. G “You cer- 
tainly never could have tried them.” 

“If I had, I certainly never would have bought 
them. Edmonds has cheated me for once in his 
life, but he'll never do it again.” 

‘Did he sell you that pair of chickens as young 
and tender?” 

«He did, to all intents and purposes.’’ 


, 
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“T didn’t believe that of him.” 
“Nor did I. He’s always up to the market, 
and deals close, but his things have been good. 


Well, he'll make nothing by this operation; no | 
man ever cheats me twice. He’s had the last; 


dollar of my money.” 
«I don’t know what we'll do about butter,” 


said Mrs. G——, “if you stop buying from him.” | 


«There is just as good butter in market as his,’’ 
replied Mr. G , as he commenced helping to 
portions of the tough chicken he had succeeded 
in carving by main strength. 

‘Perhaps there is, but we never succeeded in 
getting it so uniformly good as that of Ed- 


x,” 


monds’. 
«You may send for it, if you choose, but I will 
never spend another dollar with the bare-faced, 


cheating rascal,” said Mr. G——, in an indig- } 
) and finally resolved to make a beginning. Twelve 


nant tone. 


The attempt to masticate the chicken proved | 


altogether unsuccessful, and was soon abandoned. 
The children ate the dressing, while Mr. and 
Mrs. G made the vegetables that were on the 


table serve for their first course, and supplied all | 


deficiencies when the dessert appeared. 
To have been so completely taken in, annoyed 
Mr. G—— terribly, and he could not so much as 


smile at the adroitness with which the thing was } 
, the farmer felt a little uncomfortable, for G 


done. Edmonds came to market every Saturday, 
and G—— had usually bought from him as much 
butter as would last for the week. On the Thurs- 


day evening succeeding the affair of the chickens, | 


Mrs. G—— remarked, with some surprise in her 
voice, that the small piece of butter on the table 
was all that remained of the six pounds bought 
on the last market day. 

‘And to-morrow’s only Friday,” said Mr. 
G—. 


«It used to last us up to Saturday, until with-. 


in the last two months, but now it always gives 
out.” 

«Our family’s no larger.’ 

«No; nor do we use any more of it in cooking 
than formerly.”’ 

Mr. G—— thought for a moment, and then 
said, with some animation—‘‘I think I under- 
stand it. Have you noticed any difference in the 
size of the prints!”’ 

On reflection, Mrs. G thought she had no- 
ticed them as appearing smaller. 

«That's it, you may depend on’t; the butter 
isn’t weight. A man who will cheat in one way 
will cheat in another.” 

‘He wouldn't dare do that.” 

“Why?” 

«The risk is too great.” 

“A rogue will risk a good deal.” 

‘His butter would be taken from him by the 
clerk of the market.” 

“It’s my impression that Edmonds hasn't 


much butter in his tub by the time the clerk gets | 


along to the place where he stands. There’s the 
temptation. But we'll give him a trial. Send 
for our usual quantity on Saturday—I won't go 
near him—and we'll have it weighed.” 


This was done, and, sure enough, a loss in’ 


weight was discovered. Out of the six pounds, 


four were light. 
“I've got my man now!”’ exclaimed G —, not 
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attempting to conceal the pleasure he felt. ‘Next 
Saturday he will probably become more fami- 
liarly acquainted with the clerk than he has yet 
been.” 

It was too true, as G had discovered. In 
his anxiety to render his dairy operations profit- 
able, the farmer had been tempted to encroach 
upon the legal weight of butter due his cus- 
tomers. He had been coming to market so long, 
and his butter had been so often examined by the 
clerk, that inspection of his tub had ceased to be 
rigid. Moreover, his customers were early, and 
it frequently happened that but few prints re- 
mained when the clerk came along on his way. 


) If from some forty or fifty pounds he could pinch 


off enough to make five or six prints, it would be 
a handsome gain every week. He looked at it 
on every side; calculated the risk and the benefit, 


prints out of forty were tried: from these he gain- 
ed two extra, which sold for fifty cents. Embold- 
ened by this result, he next week tried twenty 

unds, and made one dollar by the operation. 

hen the clerk came round, the light butter was 
usually all gone, or if any remained, it was so 
managed that none of it found its way into his 
scales. 

After selling the tough chickens to Mr. G——, 


was an old and good customer, and he didn’t wish 
to lose him. Of course, when the fowls came 
upon the table, G——- would discover that he had 
been taken in, and would in all probability be 
highly indignant. That he was not far out of 
the way in his conjecture, he was satisfied on the 
next market day, when he saw G go by his 
stand without once looking towards him. 

In the week succeeding, the farmer’s evil 
genius tempted him still further from the right 
path. The whole of his butter, with the excep- 
tion of some ten lumps, which were to serve as a 
screen when the clerk came along, was moulded 
into prints that weighed considerably Jess than a 
pound. With this, among other products of his 
farm, Edmonds went to market, flattering him- 
self that he would be a clear gainer by the ope- 
ration, of from two to three dollars. 

But human calculations are sometimes vain. 
Scarcely had farmer Edmonds disposed of a 
dozen pounds of his fine fresh butter, when 
the market clerk stopped before him with his 
handsome brass scales in his hand, and said—*I 
guess I must go a little deeper into your tub this 
morning than usual, friend Edmonds. There’s 


, nothing, you know, like keeping you folks 
, honest.’’ 


There was an instant change in the expression 


‘of the farmer’s face, which the clerk did not falr 


to observe. Setting down bis basket, with the 
air of one who expected to put something into it, 
the clerk laid aside the lumps that formed the 
upper stratum of butter, and took a print from 
beneath. Placing it in his scales in opposition to 
a pound weight, it arose instantly towards the 
receding beam. 

‘‘That’s bad!”’ said he, removing the lump of 
butter to his basket, and placing another in the 
scale, which proved as light as its predecessor, and 
was soon laid by its side. And lump after lump 














followed, to the grief and chagrin of the exposed 
farmer, until between thirty and forty had passed 
from his tub to the basket of the clerk. During the 
progress of this scene, a little crowd was attract- 
ed, all of whom, from the merry newsboy to the 
staid Guardian of the Poor, who made a careful 
examination of the tub to see how much the in- 
mates of the Almshouse were to gain by the ope- 
ration, enjoyed the countryman’s mortification. 
He, poor fellow, hid his diminished head as 
quickly as it could be done after the departure of 
the clerk, and went back to his home a little 
wiser, if no better. 

‘You met with rather a bad accident last } 
week,”’ said G to the farmer. He could not 
resist the inclination he felt to see him once 
more. 

‘‘Why, ye—yes,” stammered Edmonds, color- 
ing to the eyes. ‘But it wasn't my butter; it 
was some I brought for a neighbor.” 

‘‘Indeed—was it? Then I suppose the butter 
I've had from you for the last two months was 
from the dairy of that same neighbor?” 

Edmonds was so confused at this unexpected 
question, that he was unable to reply. 

‘‘And the tough chickens?’’ added G ; 
“They were your neighbor's also, I presume?” 

The farmer turned his back suddenly on his 
customer, and the latter, feeling that he had pun 
ished him sufficiently, went on his way. 

Butter that proves light of weight always be- 
longs to a neighbor. 








SCENE IN VERMILLION BAY. 
BY A TRAVELLING NATURALIST. 


Shortly after Texas became an independent 
Republic, I took a tour through it by land, ex- 
ploring it lengthwise and breadthways on foot 
and on horseback to my entire dis satisfaction; 
for I was as glad to get out of it at the conclu- 
sion of my trip, as Santa Anna was after the 
battle of San Jacinto. 

The mineral tracts were then so infested by In- 
dians, that it was as much as a naturalist’s scalp 
was worth to explore them, and as for Botany, 
there are more flowery lands elsewhere. So I re- 
turned to the then little port of Galveston, and 
gladly jumped at a passage to New Orleans on a 
coasting schooner for ten dollars per trip and 
found; but the finding part meant to sleep in the 
forecastle with the sailors and to eat wormy 
bread and junk as they did; and the trip itself 
was to be one of indefinite extent, stretching so 
as toembrace Vermillion Bay on the Louisiana 
coast, where we were to look up a load of mo- 
lasses and sugar. 

We got out of Galveston, just as a big English | 
brig came in, and had the opportunity to see her 
run upon the bar there, on which her bones stick, 
I am told, to this very day. She was loaded with 
muskets, ammunition, provision and clothing, 
and the loss of her cargo deterred other projected 
shipments from Liverpool, so as to knock sundry } 
theories concerning future British superiority in } 
that commerce entirely in the head. A week's } 


slow and easy sailing took us along shore past | 
the mouth of the Sabine to the entrance of Ver- | 
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million Bay, pointed out then, as now, by a light- 


house, in which the keeper occasionally lighted 
up his lamp, apparently as the spirit moved him. 
The water was low all up the Bay, and we got 
many a thump against the sandy bottom before 
we reached the depot at which we were to load. 
The reader will wonder what all this preamble is 
about, and what I expect to say about a load of 
molasses. That’s not the theme. It is the mos- 
quiloes. 

It is the mosquitoes that, as a travelling na- 
turalist and a caterer for the public, I feel bound 
to describe even the mosquitoes of Vermillion 
Bay. Mosquitoes anywhere and everywhere are 
an unmitigated nuisance; those of New Orleans 
especially, which are bad; those of Horn Lake 
in Mississippi, which are worse; but those of 
Vermillion Bay surpass all others, as well in 
quantity and size as in vigor and appetite. 

I have seen them so thick in many other places 
that the surveyor could not get a view through 
his compass sights, nor the cattle-hunter hear his 
cow-bells, albeit the cattle were nigh at hand; 
where the very deer would stand over the smould- 
ering fire left by the hunter, and suffer the hair 
to be singed from their legs, that they might get 
the benetit of the smoke, and the horses gallop 
themselves to death in vain endeavors to escape 
their stings; but at Vermillion Bay they were so 
abundant, that instead of saying the air was full 
of them, veracity requires us to say there was 
no air for them to fill, they constituting the at- 
mosphere, and that well-known compound be- 
taking itself elsewhere, where it could find room. 

In the morning, as we rose feverish and unre- 
freshed, the first duty was to kill mosquitoes. The 
method was simple and effective. With a slow, 
solemn motion, very much such as a mesmerizer 
uses to cure head ache, the hands were drawn 
down from the roots of the hair to the roots of 
the shirt collar on each side of the face, and the 
roll of the slain thrown upon the deck. By this 
time the flesh was covered with a new supply, 
which were disposed of in the same manner, and 
thus for an hour, and until the hot sun drew them 
off, our labors were interminable. Three pints 
of compacted mosquitoes per hand, were consi- 
dered a good morning’s work, but many of us did 
better. The fowls, of which we had a considera- 
ble stock aboard, fattened upon them like grain, 
and it was a happy instance of the adaptation of 
things that these feather clothed animals walked 
through the clouds of stinging, raging insects; 
with imperfect impunity. Through the day we 
could secure ourselves from their bites, by avoid- 
ing shady places, and sustaining some sort of 
muscular motion; but, as the sun hid himself be- 
hind the tall cane that lined the Bay, they swept 
towards us like mist-clouds from every quarter, 
and the surges met above our decks. There was 
nothing for us then but toendure. Sleep became 
an obsolete luxury; repose a forbidden pleasure. 
Some of the sailors tried the lower hold, where, 
deep amidst tiers of molasses casks, and half- 
stifled with the bilge, they hoped to find rest; but 
through every crevice came the tormentors, prick- 
ing them with a million bayonets and drawing 
them out again. 

Some betook themselves boldly to the rigging— 
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up the shroulds—up the backstays—up, up, up‘ the sounds of a sea-fight, had there been one. 
to the very top, and there, lashing themselves | But the second night, in spite of the mosquitoes, 
tightly, they felicitated themselves, at first, in the hallo of the two men was distinctly heard, 
escaping the enemy, but just as one hoarse fellow praying us for God’s sake to come and take them 
shouted below that the bloody rascals couldn’t | off. The watch on deck notified the captain of 
get that high, another. who had received an in- this, who, after sundry maledictions upon the 
visible shaft, execrated his eyes that there was a | human race in general and himself, themselves 
thousand around Aim; and presently down they | and ourselves in particular, ordered him back to 
allcame by the run. The forecastle was smoked his post. In fact, we knew the fellows had 
with tar, every night, until the very rats de- {enough to eat and drink, and thought a little 
serted it; and so long as we stayed out, choked | more stinging wouldn’t hurt them. 
to the heart with the stench, the mosquitoes; The next day it was noticed that they were 
were certainly forced to stand off; but no soooner | taking a cool bath, doubtless to overcome the 
could bold lungs venture back, than the entomo- | fever of the bites; and what does our captain do 
logical flood followed and filled the apartment. | but creep round the bar with the yawl, and while 
The captain and mate were fortunate enough to} they were not looking, run in and steal every ray 
be provided with mosquito-bars, the only protec- | of clothing on the beech, leaving them naked as 
tion against mosquitoes in any country; but our | Hottentots! Well, then, we knew what lay be- 
humble arrangements could not reach that. My ‘fore them. The sailors, who always sympathize 
own plan, by which I snatched a mouthful of} with each other, no matter what happens, almost 
sleep occasionally, was to wrap up my head in a | mutinied, and laid a plot to go off at dusk with 
heavy Mackinaw blanket, lie upon the deck, ‘the boat, and bring them in; but the mate, no 
sleep until the smothering sensation got past en- {doubt by the captain’s orders, prevented it by 
durance, then unwrap, and breathe a while. ‘laying his mattrass in the boat, and arranging 
Our men were like all sailors in those days, | his mosquito-bar, to sleep there. The night hap- 
fond of liquor. The captain had a barrel lashed | pened to be clear and hot. Nota breath of air 
near the foremast, and as the crew got more and | was stirring, and, as night set in, the insects 
more desperate for want of sleep, they contrived |came down in millions. Our usual resource of 
one night to tap it with a gimlet. The scheme | smoking, ventilating, &c., was conducted with 
succeeded, and every Jack-tar of them got dead | about the usual success, and then all was quiet 
drunk forthwith. This would seem to have given | on deck, and we began to find time to think of 
the insects the very opportunity they coveted; {the two Robinson Crusoes. I felt certain that 
but, it isa remarkable fact, that the instant a they would scoop holes in the sand. Some of the 
man became intoxicated the mosquitoes deserted | crew, however, suggested they would try the 
him, disgusted, no doubt, in a moral sense; and | water. The fact is, they tried neither, but sim- 
as I was the only sober man forward, I had the’ ply got drunk on the remains of their whiskey. 
mortification to observe my companions pro-} This saved them for that night; but the next 
foundly asleep, while the demons concentrated | they spent in screaming, and imploring our cap- 
their efforts upon me. {tain to take them off, which, however, he refused 
At the plantation which I visited, I was struck todo. The fifth night, all was still; and as the 
with the fact that, while the overseer’s family | men began to fear that something tragical had 
were compelled to surround themselves even until ) happened, they came aft in a body, next morn- 
hours after sunrise with barriers of muslin, the | ing, and demanded that a party should immedi- 
slaves lay uncovered on the ground totally unmo- | ately be sent ashore to see what was the matter. 
lested, and resting in perfect content. It was the; The captain very readily consented, and asked 
white man’s blood for which the mosquitoes | me to go with them, and take my memorandum 
thirsted, and they sought that with all the avidity | book. 
of a Tecumseh. { We landed at the nearest point on the beach, 
Our load being finally completed, we unloosed, ;and searched for a while in vain. The holes of 
and dropped a few miles down the Bay, When we | the land crab were in great abundance, and the 
were brought up by low water, and detained a; beautifully marked shells of the star-fish lay 
week. {thickly strewed on the sand. A few sea snipes 
' The captain having discovered the drain upon ‘and an occasional gull, feeding on the thick, 
his whiskey barrel, which by this time was be- | glutinous matter of the sea-pork, were the only 
coming serious, threatened to rope’s-end the next | living objects; our men had fairly disappeared. In 
man that touched it. The night subsequent to! the thickest part of the cane, we found the car- 
this threat, two of the crew having filled a {case of a cow that had been killed a couple of 
bucket fall from the bung-hole, and stole a lot of | days before; and as no other persons had visited 
provisions and a breaker of water, jumped into | the island, it was conjectured that she had been 
the yawl, and rowed to the nearest island, where | slaughtered by our runaways. The suggestion 
they landed in full view of the schooner. This | was thrown out by one of the party, and we drew 
enraged the captain, who determined to get his | round the carcase, foul as it smelt, to talk about 
revenge by aid of the mosquitoes. So, making ajit. Here our confab was instantly cut short, 
raft with a few spare spars, he sent the mate for hearing a strange chuckling sort of a noise 
after the yawl, and brought it off, leaving the} come from the object before us, we turned it 
two hands, on their island of some twenty acres, | over, and to our amazement, out rolled our naked 
to get through the week as well as they could. | yet merry friends, Jonah-like, from the body. 
The first night we heard nothing of them. In | They had killed the cow, as we rightly guessed, 
fact, the roar around us was such as to drown: but not so much for food-sake as shelter; and, 
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under that strange roof had seponed for the last 
night and day, fairly putting the mosquitoes at 
defiance. Upon an enquiry how they expected 
to get along after a day or two more, one of 
them, an old salt, whose sense of smelling was 
about as acute as his sense of feeling, replied, 
with a leer, ‘‘that for his part, he hadn’t noticed 
anything yet, stronger than the smell of old 
junk, and there was plenty of more cattle about 
the island, if the deck caved in!” 

We took them aboard, and to the general sat- 
isfaction received an entire pardon from his 
mightiness, the captain, who was pleased to say 
that such ingenuity deserved its reward. As if 
to crown the general rejoicing, the winds and 
waves concurred to move us down the Bay next 
morning, and we put to sea, followed by a 
thousand millions of our winged, tormentors; nor, 
was it until after the second d#V, and a fumiga- 
tion of pitch and sulphur, that we had the satis- } 
faction to find the last mosquito dead on the deck. ; 

Since that period, I have always smiled in) 
conscious pride when I heard tale-tellers speak } 
of mosquitoes, and always declared that no one} 
knows, or can know, the original source of these } 
insects until he visits Vermillion Bay. 


MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ‘THE WHITE DOVE.’ 


Marriage is the holiest tie that can exist be- | 





guish, how violent, and sapid the inflammation, 
how much any use of the eye in such circumstan- 
ces irritates, and yet this is a faint illustration of 
the irritation and suffering of a human heart— 
and in marriage the eart is used all the time, 
unless it becomes bony and ossified, and then 
moral death ensues; the human heart is in such 
a state, as much cut off from the world of affee- 
tions, as is the totally blind eye from the world 
of light; and it is better to see with a diseased 
eye, than not to see at all, and it is better to love 
in anguish, than not to love at all. 

But when the eye is perfect, it is a source of 
such endless delight and enjoyment, it is the reci- 
pient of so much that is beautiful from the world 
without us, it is a medium of our performing so 


}many useful acts to others, and thus perfecting 


our life in others, that it, in this also, serves asa 
type and illustration of the inner organization. 

A happy, loving heart finds beauty and joy in 
all things—it flows forth in loving acts to every 
living thing. It is a blessing far exceeding the 
sight of a perfect eye. Fog the pictures that time 
| paints upon the eye, are each moment obliterated, 
but each impression that falls upon the heart 


| sinks into it, indelible and indestructible for eter- 
}nity. How important then that we should 
) earnestly and carefully seek to avoid harsh words 


} and violent scenes, that we should live in a state 
) of love and peace and genial use and satisfaction. 
To attain this state in the married life, requires - 
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tween human beings, and it is the only tie that} a peculiar adaptation of characters, which adapta- 
merges the individuality and identity of éwe into; tion is too often overlooked—indeed, it is not 
one. 'To the old and the young, this is a subject} within the scope of human foresight; and each 
of boundless and endless interest; for while the} youth or maiden that stands on the verge of that 
former, in far too many instances, are writhing | wondrous change in the state of their being— 
in the anguish of disappointed hopes, or are un-} whose effects tell upon their whole life, both in 
dergoing that awful, moral disease, ossification ; this world and the world to come, should look up 
of the heart, growing out of a callous indiffer-} to the God who created them, praying that He 
ence, the latter, all glowing with bright antici-} alone may guide them to the one individual who 

tions in the beautiful Spring-time of life, are, ; was created for them. 

ird-like, flitting from one flowery fancy to} If it could be duly impressed upon the human 
another, singing songs of love, and seeking mates | mind that every spirit has a twin spirit, created 
with whom to mingle their tuneful lays, or to whose | | expressly to act in conjunction with it, how care- 
warbled responses they may listen with thrilling | ; fully the sad error of conjoining itself to the one 
delight, while sheltered in warm brooding nests. | not designed for it would be avoided. It is bet- 

It is to these the young, warm-hearted, beauti- ter never to marry upon earth than to appropriate 
ful, loving spirits, that marriage is to unroll itself} that which is another's; and as God, when He was 
as a life-panorama, in which they will be the; upon earth, veiled in flesh, declared that “from 
moving, sentient figures, quivering with anguish ; the beginning He created them male and female,” 
or delight—for ‘‘marriage is either heaven or} and that ‘man should not put asunder what 
hell”—there is no intermediate state, however} God had joined together,” there is a wickedness 
bravely many a still and wounded heart may | in marriages that are ill-assorted, that must pro- 
bear the agonizing torture of its sufferings, cheat-; duce misery—just as the violation of any Divine 
ing the young and artless into the thought that} order is followed by a consequent pain. We are 
“after all, if one is not very happy, one may not} created for happiness, but if we step out of the 
be miserable.’’ The young forget that women, } beautiful order in which we were formed, an 
full of grace and beauty, have laughed and sung, | endless confusion ensues. If one man, in a pas- 
and bandied compliments of wit and ease, while | sionate self-will, or for any worldly end, ap- 
& gnawing, cancerous affection has been eating | propriates to himself the woman that was created 
into their vitals, and wildly throbbing nerves | ; expressly by God for another—he not only makes 
have palpitated.in quiversofagony. Let not the } himself unhappy and the woman also, but there 
young vainly fancy because they see not the suf- | } is an endless sequence of unhappiness following 
fering arising from unhappy marriages, that it | } all the individuals thus thrown out of the order of 
does not exist. } their creation; and though law and external order 


The heart is the most sensitive organ of our} pronounce such an union, marriage—and though 
spiritual structure—more sensitive even than the } it is binding under all phases and circumstances, 
eye in our material structure; and if a foreign } so long as this external life lasts, yet in the sight 
substance pierces the eye, how acute is the an- ; of God and the angels, such marriage is adultery; 
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for a man has the wife of another—he has marred | united to the wisdom of aman. This gives to 
the peace and joy of another. {woman an intellectual existence that endows her 
Alas! how sad is the state of the world! Can | with new charms and beauties in the eye of man. 
we wonder at all those prophetical enunciations | She becomes to him a wonderful creation, a new 
of the aversion of God, to the evil and adulterous | development of himself. He loves his own wis- 
eration of men? For how are the purposes of }dom in her. He does not recognize it as derived 
the Infinite frustrated, if when He has made fio | from himself. But if the woman, who has thus 
that they may become one, on all hands, His Di- | charmed the man by that which she borrows 
vine Providence is set aside; and for the most {from him, seeks from another wisdom, a thought 
worldly and trivial motives, men and women | not born of him, and not in accordance with his 
enter into the holy marriage union. ; love, her charm is gone—the spell is broken. The 
But happily this state of the world cannot last; | man was unselfishly unconscious that it was his 
mankind are waking up to the perception of their own wisdom he loved; but if another image is 
inner spiritual natures and necessities. The de-' held up to his view, there is nothing in his soul 
mands of the heart and mind, as well as those of; responsive, and he turns away weary and un- 
the purse and animal passions, are beginning to loving. For the wisdom of every man is simply 
be felt. Those who are unhappily married, will the form of his love—that which he loves he 
os be more acutely wretched, because of the new | thinks of; and agwoman’s perceptive faculty ap- 
ight thrown upon their relations to each other, | propriates the th@aght of the man, and thus links 
and those who are unmarried will look up for | his love to her. 
Divine guidance. The Providence of God willbe; By wisdom, is not meant that science which 
recognised in marriage, and then a beautiful peace | relates to the outer world, but a man’s thought 
will dawn upon the earth. \of spiritual and moral things. For science, art 
Love will become a science—it will no longer} and literature do not form a bond of eternal 
be a “blind god,”’ leading its votaries into the | union, if the thought be in common upon that 
quaginires of sensualism—but it will elevate them | which relates only to this world; then the union 
into a spiritual life of purity, joy and gladness; | is only for this world. A scientific man, or an 
for love is a blessed reality —itisnotadream of the | accomplished artist, is not always a wise man. 
fancy, a poetic fiction—given to tantalize us with | He only is wise whose thought is of good and 
vain hopes. ‘God is love,’’ and all human love | holy things, and this only is the wisdom which, 
has its origin in this Infinite Fountain. The love | transcribed out of the man into the woman, de- 
of God is to make others happy out of Himself,!velopes in her an intelligence that allies her to 
and to this end He has made man and woman | angels. 
with capacities and qualities different, but soad-} If such a man marry a woman, and finds in 
justed and adapted the one to the other, that the | her no developing intelligence, but her perceptive 
union of a man to a woman forms one perfect | faculties remain dormant, and she only performs 
being. jfor him that round of household and domestic 
In God are wisdom and love. The perfect ‘duties which belong to her sphere, then be it 
union of these qualities in Him are His essential known to him he has no wife. This ri is not 
attributes. Had man been created with these | bone of his bone, nor flesh of his flesh—she was 
two qualities perfectly balanced, he must have | not taken from his breast, and cannot be vivified 
been an automaton. He could not have been in- into a second and dearer self. Alas! how many 
finite, because he could not be self-existent. Life a noble man has thus suffered; Prometheus-like, 
flowed into him from God, who created him an | the fire of Heaven burns in his heart, and he 
organized form, recipient of life. But an exact remains nailed to the rock of a natural truth, 
perfection of love and wisdom, in one organized with the vultures of discord and discontent 
form, would have made it a machine—devoid of gnawing at his vitals—or, Tantalus-like, he is 
that action and re-action, between the will and apparently possessed of an overflowing cup, of 
understanding, which causes the sensation of which he may never drink. The wheel of Ixion 
life. Hence in man these qualities are not ad-| was not more dreadful to the body than such a 
justed in a perfect equilibriam—but harmony is union is to the spirit. And for a woman thus 
preserved by man having the understanding to circumstanced, marriage is to her an iron bed of 
ominate, and woman the will. The man Procrustes, to which she can never be fitted, and 
wisdom, the woman loves his wisdom, and _ her toil is more intolerable than that of Sysiphus 
thus an internal union is established between |—she has never done rolling up the stone of her 
them. The man thinks, the woman feels. The daily labors. 
thought of the man is transcribed into the But in the dark and stifling depths of this 
woman; he sees himself in her, and his love is Plutonian region comes the far-off echo of an Or- 
excited. A mutual action and re-action calls phean music. There is a beautiful light of Hea- 
forth love in the man and thought in the woman. | ven above the blackness of this Stygian despair 
This leads to an individual perfection of the two, —in a higher life. When all earthly passions 
as separate existences, and coalesces the two into and allurements no longer exist, the loving God, 
one. ‘who created man for blessedness, will gather up 
A man without developed affections is very all pure, suffering souls, and restore each to its 
uninteresting: and a woman, whose perceptive | own. 
faculties are dormant, is vapid and inane, Lew: | Back from the beautiful Heaven-world rolls 


ever loving and gentle she may be. But thus a upon us a vision of the blessedness of the mar- 
woman will be, or she will grow coarse and sen- | ried life. Far above the Heaven of heavens, we 
sual, unless all the impulses of her soul are | see the all-glorious and shining One—the infi- 
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nitely divine Jesus—who claims the church as 
His bride and wife. Behold here! the prototypes 
of man and woman. God is man, and the 
church is woman. God is love, and the church 
is wisdom derived from that love. How spiritual 
and eternal is this union! This high and holy 
joy of the Infinite is reflected in finite types, and 
man and woman in themselves and in their de- 
gree may realize the protective love of God, and 
the dependent confidence of the church. 

When a woman wholly trusts in a man, knows 
that his love is unfailing and boundless, that his 
highest joy is to give her this love, and that 
through all of her weakness, suffering, tribula- 
tion, and sorrow, he will support her with ten- 
derness, patience, and a fond devotion, and will 
seek even to raise her up to that which is high 
and holy and pure and good, how blessed it is 
for a woman to live in such a presence! The 
image of such a man grows in her thought until 
she becomeg like him in all of his feelings and 
actions. Sfe unites herself to his inmost nature. 
Her only delight is to excite joy in him, to 
minister to him, to give back to him all the 
beautiful thoughts he has given her, to make his 
truth to shine in the light of a heavenly intelli- 
gence, to make him realize that she sees into his 
very soul, and responds to his every feeling, and 
would bind all things in his outer life into a 
blessedness around him, to awaken in him ever 
new states of that beautiful love of which she 
never tires. 

In the prowplence of God, love gives to woman 
the most wonderful perception of the thought 
and feeling of the man she loves. This enables 
her to adapt herself to all of his states, and to act 
upon him with a magnetic influence—impervions 
to the observation of others. She can awaken 
in him springs of action, of which he is almost 
unconscious until her delicate influence causes 
them to vibrate into life. A man does not know 
what isin his heart until a woman loves him, 
and discovers to him his latent capacities. And 
the woman grows rich in the beautiful gifts of 
the man. Intellectually, she has nothing of her- 
self. Like as the church receives all truth from 
God, so does the wife receive from the husband; 
but the germs of truth received into her loving 
mind are clothed and adorned in a body full of 
life and grace, and the thought thus born derives 


its life from the father, but is brought into ac- y 


tivity by the mother. Thus it is that man and 
woman are essential to the perfection of an 
existence, and united into a one, they live in a 
conscious and perfect blessedness. 


THE JEWS IN SPAIN. 


{The following story of the persecution of a 
Jewish family in Spain, is from ‘‘Essays and 


Miscellanies, from the manuscripts of Grace | 
imprisonment might fill a moderate-sized volume; 


‘we have only space to mention one or two. His 
‘ peculiarly gracious and winning manner, his cour- 


Aguilar,” ju8t published by Mr. Hart, of this 
city. 

t is rather a remarkable coincidence, that the 
very year in which the Jews were expelled from 
Spain—the country which had been to them a 


second Judea—Christopher Columbus discovered | 
America, the land which was to be to these per- | 
secuted people a home of Security and freedom, | 


such as they then could never have even hoped to 
enjoy. The edict of expulsion from Spain was 
never recalled: but yet. though outwardby and pro- 
fessedly the most rigidly Catholic kingdom of Eu- 
rope, it was actually peopled with Jews, though 
with great secrecy. 

Many families now naturalized in England 
trace their descent, and in no very remote degree, 
from individuals whose history in Portugal and 
Spain have all the elements of romance. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century, a merchant, 
whom we will call Garcias, though that was not 
his real name, resided in Lisbon, commanding the 
respect and -consideration of all classes from his 
upright character, lavish generosity and great 
wealth. He conducted his family, consisting of a 
wife, two young daughters, and a large establish- 
ment of domestics, so exactly in accordance with 
the strictly orthodox principles of Catholicism, 
that for several years all suspicion had been 
averted. How he contrived, with so many jealous 
eyes upon him, to adhere to the rigid essentials 
of the Jewish faith—keeping the festivals and 
Sabbaths, never touching prohibited meats, and 
celebrating the solemn fast once a year—must 
now and for ever remain a mystery. We only 
know that it was done, and not only by him, but 
by hundreds of other families. At length suspi- 
cion was aroused. It was the eighth birthday of 
his younger daughter, celebrated with music and 
dancing, and all the glad festivities which such 
occasions call forth in an affectionately and gene- 
rously-conducted household. His elder daughter, 
a young girl of sixteen, was engaged to the son of 
a friend, also in prosperous business in Lisbon, 
and life had never smiled more hopefully on Gar- 
cias than it did that night. 

In the midst of the festive scene, the merchant 
was called out to speak with some strangers, who 
waited on business—important business they said 
—which could not be delayed. He descended to 
the hall of entrance; the strangers threw off their 
cloaks, and appeared in the garb and with the 
warrant of the Holy Office, authorized to demand 
and enforce the surrender of his person. From 
the very midst of his family, friends, and house- 
hold, he was borne to the prisons of the Inquisi- 
tion, and there remained without any communi- 
cation with the outer world, without even know- 
ing the fate of his family, for an interval of eight 
ears: He was several times examined—a word 
in the present instance synonymous with torture, 
always applied to compel a confession of Judaism, 
which confiscated the whole property of the ac- 
cused to the use and pleasure of his accusers+-but 
Garcias was as firm and unflinching as his ex- 
aminers. Neither torture nor imprisonment 


‘could succeed in obtaining one word which could 


betray the real truth, and condemn him as a se- 


cret Jew. 
The devices to which he resorted to beguile his 


teous and gentle speech, which never changed, 
tried as he must have been by a variety of sor- 
rows and anxieties in this weary interval, won 
him so far the regard of his jailor as to permit 
his employments to pass unnoticed, when other- 








24 
wise they would undoubtedly have been forbidden. | 
Undoing with some degree of care one of his own | 
knitted socks gave him not only the materials but | 
the knowledge how, if he could but contrive the 
necessary implements, to knit a smaller pair from | 
it. By excessive patience and perseverance, he 
so sharpened the lid of a metal snuff box as to | 
serve for a knife, and with this he contrived to } 
fashion a pair of knitting-needles from the bones 
of achicken which had served him for dinner. | 
With these he knitted socks for children, and 
resented them to the jailor for the use of his 
amily. His next wish was for the implements | 
of writing, which, more rigidly than anything 
else, were denied him. His urbanity and his) 
presents, however, permitted him the secret ac- | 
quirement of some paper, the jailor quieting his 
conscience perhaps by the idea that no evil could } 
come of it, as pen and ink it was quite impossible 
for the prisoner to made, and equally impossible, | 
unless he wished to lose his situation, for him to, 
grant. But Garcias’ was not a mind to rest quiet | 
without some effort for the accomplishment of his 
wishes. The snuff-box, knife, and chicken-bones 
were again in requisition, and a pen was success- | 
fully formed. ‘The ink, or at least its substitute, | 
was rather more difficult, but necessity is always 
a sharpener of intellect, and even this was accom- 
lished. He made a hole in the brick flooring of 
is prison, and supplied it regularly with lamp- 
black, procured from the lamp, which, as an 
unusual indulgence, was permitted him every 
evening. With these rough materials, carefully 
secreted even from his friend the jailor, he beguil- 
ed his confinement with writing several plays and 
dramas, mostly on Scriptural subjects, which are 
still in the possession of his family, and display | 
the elastic and versatile mind of the man as 
strongly as his urbane and gracious manner; his | 
humorous gayety, which never failed him even in | 
prison, and his enduring patience, evince his calm | 
and collected dignity of character. 

In the seventh or eighth year of his imprison- 
ment, the great earthquake of 1755, which al- 
most destroyed the whole of Lisbon, took place. 
The confusion and ruin extending to the prisons 
of the Inquisition, caused the guards and officials | 
hurriedly to disperse, and left the gates open to 
the several prisoners. Many fled, but in so doing 
sealed their own doom; for they were mostly all 
retaken, and their flight pronounced sufficient evi- | 
dence of their guilt to condemn their persons, and | 
contiscate their whole property. Garcias knew or. 
suspected this, and quietly abode in his prison, | 
attempting no escape, and apparently regardless | 
of the dangers around him. After this, all at-) 
tempts to compel a condemnation of himself ap-} 
pear to have ceased, and he was restored to his} 
family. So little had his danger and various} 
trials affected him, that he would have continued | 
calmly to pursue his business in Lisbon as be-} 
fore, if his elder daughter had not besought him } 
on her knees, and with tears, to fly from sueh a- 
city of horror. The unknown destiny of her fa- | 
ther had of course prevented all thought of the} 
fulfilment of her marriage engagement: and not | 
long after Garcias’ summons, the parents of her } 
betrethed were in the Inquisition likewise, and } 
Podriques, the young man himself, compelled to } 
fly. So much secrecy and caution were necessary 
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effectually to conceal all trace of such fugitives, 
that no communication could pass between the 
betrothed. She had not even an idea of the coun- 
try which had given him refuge, nor of his means 
of subsistence. His mother, not herself an actual 
prisoner, was an inmate of the Holy Office, as a 
voluntary attendant on her husband, and twice 
herself exposed to imminent danger, both times 
foreshadowed by an extraordinary dream. Once 
she fancied herself in the arena of a bull-fight, 
exposed to all the horror of an attack from one of 
these savage animals, without any means of de- 
fence. The bull came roaring and foaming to- 
wards her; death seemed inevitable, and in its 
most fearful shape, when suddenly the infuriated 
animal stopped in its mad career, and laid itself 
quietly as a pet dog at her feet. Sheawoke with 
the strong feeling of thankfulness, as if some real 
danger had been averted, and the impression of 
this strange and peculiarly vivid dream remained 
till its foreshadowing seemed “agen She was 
summoned to the ‘‘question,”’ by hefevidence to 
condemn her husband; the instruments of torture 
were produced, and actually about to be applied, 
when the surgeon interfered with the assertion 
that she was not in a state of health to bear them, 
and she was remanded, and not recalled. In her 
second dream, she was alone on the summit of a 
high tower, which suddenly seemed to give way 
beneath her, leaving nothing but space between 
the battlements where she stood and the ground 
several hundred yards below, causing the fearful 
dread of immediate precipitation gnd death, yet 
still as if the doom were averted by her being 
upheld by some invisible power, and aid and a 
safe descent permitted, the means of which the 
vagary of her dream seemed utterly to prevent 
her ascertaining. Not long afterwards, the great 
earthquake already mentioned took place. She 
was in one of the upper chambers of the Inquisi- 
tion at the time of the first shock, and rushing 


} out on the landing with her infant in her arms, 


found, to her horror and consternation, that the 
staircase had disappeared, and nothing but space 
lay between her and the basement story, her 
only means of escape into the open air. While 
gazing with horror on her terrible position, the 
recollection of her dream returned to her, and she 
felt strengthened by faith that she and her child 
would both be preserved, though how, she could 
not indeed imagine. A few minutes passed, and 
then came a second shock, restoring the slaircase 
to its place; and in little more than a minute the 
awe-struck but grateful woman was in safety. 

Incredible as this story seems, we have neither 
added nor diminished one item of the real truth, 
and our romance of real life is not quite conclud- 
ed. Garcias and his family went to England, and 
not long afterwards the release of Podriques per- 
mitted him and his wife, the heroine of the above 
escape, todo the same. There they were joined 
by their son, and a brief interval beheld the nup- 
tials of the long-betrothed, long-severed, whose 
children still survive. It would be wrong to dis- 
miss the anecdote without mentioning it as our be- 
lief that all intelligent Roman Catholics of the 
present day disclaim the propriety of perpetrating 
such acts of oppression, and as earnestly sympa- 
thize with the Jews"as any class of the com- 
munity. 
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POETRY—POSITION OF THE FREE BLACK MAN, 


BIRDS IN SUMMER. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Flitting about in each leafy tree; 

In the leafy trees, so broad and tall, 

Like a green and beautiful palace-ball, 

With its airy chambers, light and boon, 

That open to sun, and stars, and moon, 

That open unto the bright blue sky, 

And the frolicsome winds as they wander by. 


They have left their nests in the forest bough; 
Those homes of delight they need not now; 
And the young and the old they wander out, 
And traverse their green world round about: 
And hark! at the top of this leafy hall, 

How one to the other they lovingly call; 
«Come up, come up!” they seem to say, 
“Where the topmost twigs in the breezes sway! 


«Come up, come up, for the world is fair, 


Where the merry leaves dance in the summer air!” | 


And the birds below give back the cry, 

«We come, we come, to the branches high!” 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Flitting about in a leafy tree; 

And away through the air what joy to go, 
And to look on the bright, green earth below. 


How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Skimming about on the breezy sea, 

Cresting the billows like silvery foam, 

And then wheeling away to its cliff-built home! 
What joy it must be to sail, upborne 

By a strong free wing, through the rosy morn, 
To meet the young sun face to face, 

And pierce like a shaft the boundless space! 


How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Wherever it listeth, there to flee; 

To go, when ajoyful fancy calls, 

Dashing adown ’mong the waterfalls, 

Then wheeling about with its mates at play, 
Above and below, and among the spray, 
Hither and thither, with screams as wild, 
As the laughing mirth of a rosy child! 


What joy it must be, like a living breeze, 
To Hutter about ’mong the flowering trees; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath 

The wastes of the blossoming purple heath, 
And the yellow furze, like fields of gold, 
That gladden some fairy regions old! 

On mountain tops, on the billowy sea, 

On the leafy stems of the forest tree, 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be! 





SONNET. 

A lustre only, yet it seems a life! 

Oh life of lives, soul-lived, since first we met— 

And parted! parted with new being rife, 

And crowned: thon, love, wearing a coronet 
Of wondrous glory, with fine jewels set; 
And I, of rare victory through strife 

The meed—a casket in my hand, as wife 

With brooches filled of cameo, pear! and jet, 
To fix a band cerulean on my brow, 

And a pure cestus round my troubled breast, 
That one might aye remain as calm as now, 
The other ne’er again find placid rest; 

But when it leans upon thy soul serene, 

House-band and home! there let it ever lean! 

E. B. B. 
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GIRLHOOD. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





Ah! girlhood, joyous girlhood, 
How transient is thy stay! 

The dew-drop, from the opening bud, 
Steals not so soon away. 

Thy tears are but as April showers 
That melt in rainbow light; 

Thy smiles are like the morning flowers, 
Fast fading, but how bright! 


Ah! girlhood, merry girlhood, 
W hat is there like to thee? 

A bird, that pants for sunny fields 
Beyond its sheltering tree. 

Half poised for flight, one wishful trill 
Upon the air it flings, 

Then nestles, with a frightened thrill, 
Beneath its mother’s wings. 


?Tis well for thee, bright girlhood, 
Thine is no prophet’s ken, 

To read, on liie’s unopened leaves, 
The ways of evil men. 

Then would the night of coming time 

{ Thy present sunshine dim; 

And thy light laughter’s tuneful chime 
Become a wailing hymn. 


Yet, girlhood, artless girldhood, 
Thou, too, must needs beware, 
For in thy leafy covert oft 
The fowler lays his snare. 
And if by virtue guided not 
From youth’s sequestered dell, 
There is in all the world no spot 
Where joy with thee may dwell. 
A blessing on thee, girlhood! 
Be happy, and be pure! 
For purity’s white plumes are charmed 
Against the tempter’s lure; 
Nor droop, with shivering dread to feel 
Life’s ruffling blasts of wrong; 
In willing strife for other’s weal 
The woman’s heart grows strong! 
/POSITION OF THE FREE BLACK 
MAN. 
In the East, and to some considerable degree 
‘every where, except where the Anglo-Saxon race 
prevails, there is little or no prejudice founded on 
| the distinction of color. The avenues of prefer- 
| ment are open to all; and he who is most skilful, 
| industrious, persevering and accomplished, in his 
| business or profession, whatever his complexion 
{may be, whether ruddy, pale, fair, brown, or 
‘ black, is most certain of success. 
But it is not so with us. It is no matter whe- 
ther the prejudice that prevents the amalgamation 


‘of the Anglo-Saxon and African races has arisen 


from the mere force of circumstances, or was im- 
planted for wise and holy purposes by the Crea- 
tor, at or before the dispersion at Babel, which is 
most probable. It is enough that it exists; and 
exists with such a resistless and pervading force, 
; that an assimilation of the races, if it were even 
' desirable, is absolutely impossible. 
} The free black man, with us, is neither a free 
}man oraslave. He is cut off from the protect- 
ing care which the interests, if not the humanity, 
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of the owner extends to the slave: and yet, he is man on this continent, is that of master and 
subject to all the prejudices of color, and denied | slave. To make them live together as equals is 
many of the privileges accorded to the most ig- | impossible. 

norant and depraved white person. To a great; «Like cliffs that have been rent asunder,— 
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extent, the free people of color in the United } A dreary sea now rolls between; 
States are a sort of intermediate class, having no; But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
bonds of common interest, no ties of sympathy; } Shall ever do away, I ween, 


and are generally indolent, improvident, and ig- | The marks of that which once hath been.” 
norant, and the consequence is, that collectively} If the black man is released from involuntary 
they are the most depraved and unhappy race on | servitude, he is still a slave amongst us. There 
the American Continent. } is not really a free black man, from Canada to 
The only hope of the free black man is his re- | California. Wherever he goes, he must carry 
moval to another continent, beyond the barriers | with him the titles of his freedom—and if found 
of those prejudices and circumstances that oppress | without his manumission papers, he is cast into 
him here, and to a soil and climate for which he} prison. Nay, he must produce the evidence and 
is suited. It is impossible for him ever to be the seal of the very court in which the evidence 
happy among the whites. The frequent conflicts | of his freedom is recorded. And into many parts 
between the free blacks and the whites in our} of our country, he is forbidden to enter at all. 
principal northern cities, and the exclusion of | There is no place here for him to rest his foot, or for 
them, or attempts to exclude them from entering | his children to rise to comfort and honor. There 
many of our free States, show that to them, on is no bright prospect before him—there is no 
our soil, freedom carries no healiag on its wings; | clear sunshine of the present day, and there is no 
and liberty, that blesses all besides, has no bless- -hope for the future; and gloomy as are his perso- 
ings for them, and the glorious flag that has ani-) nal prospects, the most withering, crushing, vir- 
mated the hearts of freemen on so many fields of | tue-extinguishing, of all that is before him, is 


‘battle, and carried our commerce over the whole} the absence of hope for his children after him. 
‘e , 


world, has nothing but stripes and imprisonment ; To my mind, the bitterest portion in the cup of 
for them. } the poor of Europe, is that they have no hope for 
Another part of their misery is, their subjection | their children. arents might be content to be 
to a feeling of inferiority. No man can flourish | starving operatives, and even to perish without 
and grow in a state of conscious inferiority, any} living out half their days, if their children 
more than a vegetable grows in the dark. But! could rise to anything better. But what hope is 
the black man cannot come out into the sunshine | there that they, themselves, or their children, 
of heaven’s equality among white people. } can ever become any better off than they are now? 
The free people of color are not at home} They are doomed to tread round and round in 
amongst us. The All-wise Creator has placed; the mill of toil and burden-bearing, ignorance, 
upon the black man the mark of separation.) stupidity, and hopeless suffering, and be the 
Man being gregarious and social in his habits, it) hewers of wood and drawers of water from fa- 
was necessary for the subduing of the earth, to) ther to son, and from age to age> And conse- 
the arts of peace, that men should be dissociated, ! quently, every stimulant to virtuous action, every 
segregated, and driven out from theircradles. It} motive toindustrious habit, is taken away. And 
is a blessing, therefore, that there are causes} just so it is, and so it will be with the so-called 
sufficient to prevent the perfect assimilation of all! free people of color in the United States. Of 
the races into one. It is not one of the least in-} course there are exceptions, and I hope there will 
dications of Divine goodness, that there are such} be many more; but the general mass are, and 
@ variety amongst the races of men, as to render will be, such as I am describing. 
their separation not only desirable but necessary,! The number of free people of color in the 
and at the same time, also, to fit them for differ-; United States, is now computed at half a million; 
ent climates and pursuits, so that the whole’ and if we fold our hands, their natural increase, 
earth may be the home of man, and made contri- and the augmentation of their number by eman- 
butary to his welfare } cipation, will soon swell this class of our popula- 
The black man, socially and politically, can | tion, until it can only be told by millions. The 
never mingle with the white man as his equal, in | red man, the black man, and the white man, have 
the same land. It is worse than visionary; it is | been living face to face for upwards of two cen- 
vain and mischievous to labor to bridge the gulf) turies, on this continent. It would seem to be 
that the Almighty has made impassable. And I} the appointment of Providence, that the first 
regard it, as a most wise and necessary provision | should pass away from the earth, and also, that 
in the constitution of Liberia, that it forbids a | the time had now come when the other two, the 
white man to own a single foot of soil in that | free black and white man, should follow the ex- 
Republic. No dream of the Arabian Nights is ample of the Patriarch Abraham and his nephew 
more fruitless, than the attempt to make the | —that they should separate, and the one goout on 
white and the black man stand upon the same | the right hand to the home of his fathers, and the 
platform of political and social equality. They | othertoremain to possess the continent before him. 
cannot sit down together, as equals, on the same | But is it feasible? Is it practicable to remove 
soil. The one or the other, like Pharoah’s lean | the people of color to Africa, that are free and 
kine, will devour the fat and well-favored. The |may be emancipated? We answer unhesitatingly, 
one must increase, while the other decreases. /it is. Minute calculations have often been made, 
The only relation that can subsist happily, and | showing how it is practicable to remove the whole 
for the good of both, between the white and black | African race to the land of their fathers, should 
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the nation desire to do so. The estimate, so far 
as time and expense are concerned, is easily 


made. lern 
showing how great may be the emigration of 


ersons with slight help from the government. 
he present year (1852,) it is estimated that over 
200,000 emigrants have left Great Britain. 
Within five years a million and a half of persons 


have emigrated from Ireland alone, and chiefly to | 


this country. And all this has been done with- 
out materially deranging the commerce of any 
nation. It has been done in the order of com- 
mercial marine. 
judicious assistance from our government to- 


thren in the country of their ancestors? The 
same activity that brings the Irish to America, 
in ten years, would transport the whole of our 


IIUMAN LONGINGS FOR PEACE 
AND REST. 


There are few whose idea of happiness does not 
include peace as essential. Most men have been 
so tempest-tost, and not comforted, that they long 
for a closing of all excitements at last in peace. 
Hence the images of the haven receiving the shat- 


tered bark, of the rural vale remote from the noise | 


of towns, have always been dear to human fancy. 
Hence, too, the decline of life away from severe 
toil, rapid motion, and passionate action, has 
often a charm even beyond the kindling enterprise 
of youth. The cold grave itself repels not alto- 
gether, but somewhat allures the imagination. 
*‘How still and peaceful is the grave!”’ 
Especially has Heaven risen to the religious 
mind in this complexion of tranquility. It is 
generally conceived as free from all disturbance, 
broken by not a sound save of harmonious an- 


thems, which, like murmuring waters, give deeper | 
| into the belief that they are on their way to peace. 


peace than could be found in silence. 


But man so longs for rest and peace, that he | 
‘be found? Yes! it has been found, though perhaps 


not only s20thes himself with these images from 
afar, but hopes to foretaste their substance. And 
what are his views to this end? He means to re- 
tire from business to some spot where he can 
calmly enjoy what he has in vain panted for in 
the race of life. Perhaps he tries the experiment, 
but finds himself restless still, and learns the 
great lesson at last, that peace is not in the land- 
scape, but only the soul; and the calm sky, the 
horizon’s circle, the steady stars, are only its lan- 
guage, not itself. 

Perhaps he seeks peace in his home. Every- 
thing there is- made soft to the feet; each chair 
and couch receives him softly: agreeable sounds, 
odors, viands, regale every sense: and illuminated 
chambers replace for him at night the splendor of 
the sun. But here again he is at fault. Peace 
comes not to him thus, though all the apparatus 
seems at hand to produce it. Still he may be 
outshone by a neighbor; or high estate may draw 
down upon him envy and ill-will: or his senses 
themselves may relees the proffered bliss, and 
ache with disease. Peace is not in outward com- 


HUMAN LONGINGS FOR PEACE AND REST. 


pass with time, or pall upon the taste. The human 


We have an instance in modern times, | 


What, then, might be done by | 


‘another, none hindering another. 


| ty, peace, rest for the soul. 


. rest. 
forts, which the constitution sharply limits; which | 
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mind is too great a thing to be pleased with mere 
blandishments. Man has a soul of vast desires; 
and the solemn truth will come home irresistibly 
at times, even to the easy epicure. Something is 
wanting still. There is more of pain than peace 
in the remnants of feasting and the exhausted 


‘rounds of pleasure. 


Man has sometimes sought peace in yet another 
way. Abjuring all sensual delights, he has gone 
into the desert to scourge ‘the body, to live on 
roots and water, and be absorbed in pious rap- 
tures: and often has he thus succeeded, better 
than do the vulgar hunters of pleasure. But un- 


wards sending the free blacks to join their bre- , rest mingles even with the tranquility thus ob- 


tained. His innocent, active powers resist this 
crucifixion. The distant world rolls to his ear the 
voices of suffering fellow-men: and even his devo- 


negro population to Africa.—Address of Rev. ; tions, all lonely, become selfish and unsatisfying. 


Dr. Scott to Louisiana State Colonization Society. |} | - 
-—- | this same peace and rest. 


‘tively in mere outward activity. They are not 


All men are seeking, in a way better or worse, 
Some seek it objec- 


unfrequently frivolous and ill-furnished within, 


| seeking rest by travelling, by running from place 


to place, from company to company, changing 
ever their sky but never themselves. Such per- 
sons, deeply to be pitied, seek by dress to hide 
the nakedness of their souls, or by the gaiety of 


‘their own prattle to chill the fire which burns 


away their hearts. The merriest faces may be 
sometimes seen in mourning coaches; and so, the 
most melancholy souls, pinched and pining, some- 
times stare at you out of the midst of superficial 
smiles and light laughter. 

Others seek rest in more adventurous action. 
Such are mariners, soldiers, merchants, specula- 


| tors, politicians, travellers, impelled to adventu- 
‘rous life to relieve the aching void in their hearts. 


The hazards of trade, the changes of political life, 
cause them to forget themselves, and so they are 
rocked into oblivion of internal disquiet by the 
toss of the ocean waves. They forget the hollow- 
ness of their own hearts, and cheat themselves 


Is peace, is rest, so longed for, then, never to 


but seldom, and somewhat imperfectly. That is 
a state of rest for the soul when all man’s powers 
work harmoniously together, none conflicting with 
This rest is 
complete when every special power in man’s na- 
ture is active, and works towards some noble end, 
free to act, yet acting entirely in harmony, each 
with all, and all with each. That is what may 
be called self-command, self-possession, tranquili- 
It is not indifference, 
it is not sluggishness; it is not sleep: it is activity 
in its perfect character and highest mode. 

Some few men seem born for this. Their powers 
are well-balanced. But to most it comes only by 
labor and life struggle. Most men, and above 
all, most strong men, are so born and organized, 
that they feel the riddle of the world, and they 
have to struggle with themselves. At first they 
are not well-balanced. One part of their nature 
preponderates over another, and they are not in 
equilibrium. Like the troubled sea, they cannot 
The lower powers and propensities must be 


brought into subjection to the higher. All the 
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powers must be broughtinto harmony. This re-} words, envious looks, unkind and selfish deeds, 
quires correct views of life, knowledge of the) will all prevent peace from visiting our hearts. 
truth, a strong will, a resolute purpose, a high} We have noticed already another element of 
idea, a mind that learns by experience to correct | peace—mental and moral harmony. There is a 
its wrongs. ‘Thus he acquires the mastery over} spiritual proportion when every power does its 
himself, and his passions become his servants, | work, every feeling fills its measure, and all make 
which were formerly masters. Reason prevails | a common current to bear the soul along to ever 
over feeling, and duty over impulse. If he has} new peace and joy. Our inward discords are the 
lost a friend, he does not mourn inconsolably, nor ; woes of life. the peaceful heart is quiet, not be- 
seek to forget that friend. He turns his thoughts | cause inactive, but through intense harmonious 
more frequently to where that friend has gone, } working. 
and so he goes on until it becomes to him a loss; The cravings of the human heart for peace and 
no longer, but rather a gain—a son, daughter, | rest must seek satisfaction in the ways indicated, 
brother or wife, immortal in the kingdom of God, | or fail of satisfaction. There must be activity, 
rather than mortal and perishing on earth. ira-} abstinence from guilt, and moral harmony. Thus 
dually he acquires a perfect command of himself,) alone can we receive the peace which Jesus said 
an equilibrium of all his active powers, and so is, He would leave to His true followers. 
at rest. } 
What is more beautiful in the earthly life of } AN AMUSING TRADITION. 
Jesus, than this manly harmony, equipoise and } — 
rest? He enjoyed peace,and promised it to His; The unity of the human race has been a ques- 
friends. And this peace of His, He did for others } tion of multiplied discussion for the last three 
postpone to a distant day, or shut up altogether centuries, and many books have been published 
in a future Heaven, but left it to His disciples on | upon it, mainly by that class of minds that have 
earth. What, then, was His peace? ; been trained to believe, and are tenacious in be- 
His peace was not inactivity. They must mis- | lieving, that all the races of men are sprung from 
take who give a material sense to the images of} a single pair. These generally labor to show 
Heaven as a state of rest. If Christ’s life repre- | that the black and copper-colored races have 
sented Heaven, its peace is not slothful ease, but} gradually acquired their hue from climatic 
intense exertion. How he labored in word and causes, and hen peculiar habits, operating 
deed of virtue! He walked in coarse raiment from } through a great length of time, thus assuming 
town to town, from city to city, from the desert to} that the original race was white. I have re- 
the waves of the sea. His ministry was toil from } cently learned that the African view of the ques- 
the day of His baptism to the scene upon Cavalry. } tion is quite different, and the negro version of 
And yet His life was peace. He expressed no wish | Genesis makes Adam and Eve, at birth, black; 
to retire to an occupied ease. His absorption) and, as an important link in the concatenation of 
in duty was His joy. He was so peaceful because | conjectural scientifics, I furnish the item. 
so engaged. lis labors were the elements of His} A paper just received from Paris, and printed 
Divine tranquility. {on the 27th December, 1852, contains the ac- 
And so active and earnest must we be, if we} count of a visit made by a traveller to one of 
would have calmness and peace. An appeal may | the voluntary associations or clubs of the African 
here be made to every one’s experience. Every | race in Peru, called cofradius, where the negroes 
one will confess that when he had least to do,; enjoy themselves, on Sunday, in contemplation 
when mornings came and went, and suns circled, | of théir national and traditional ideas which they 
and seasons rolled, and brought no serious busi-} preserve in their literal integrity. On one of 
ness, then time was a burthen; existence a weari- | these occasions, a Mandingo sage thus recounted 
ness; and the hungry soul, which craves some | the dispersion of the sons of Noah, whom he de- 
outward satisfaction, was found fallen back upon) picted as a black man, and the father of the 
itself and preying upon its own vitality. Are; human race: Now, then, the first man was 
not the idlest of men proverbially the most mise-} born black. His sons were three in number, and 
rable? And is not the young woman often to be they were black like their father. The patriarch, 
seen passing restless from place to place, because | drawing towards his end, assembled his progeny 
exempt from the necessity of industry, till vanity | and said to them:— 
and envy, growing rank in her vacant mind,} ‘Children, my life is drawing to a close, and 
makes her far more an object of compassion than! we Shall soon be separated. The hour is come 
those who work hardest for a living. The unem- {for me to reveal to you the wonderful power of 
ployed, then, are not the most peaceful. The la- a cistern, which I am going to open to you. He 
rer has a deeper peace than any idler ever knew. of you that will plunge into it _ come forth 
His toils make his short pauses refreshing. Were with a complete transformation. You are free, 
those pauses prolonged they would be invaded by from this moment, to make the trial of it.’’ 
a miserable ennui. Perfect peace will be found The three brothers consulted together, and the 
here or hereafter, not when we sink down into eldest, probably Ham, decided on living under 
torpor, but only when the soul is wrought into the same form and with the same robe as his 
high action for high ends. ™ \ father. Shem imitated the example of his elder 
Another element of the peace of Jesus was His, brother; but Japhet, who already seemed to feel 
sinlessness. And all human experience testifies in his bosom that rising boldness which he has 
that nothing has so much disturbed tranquility transmitted to his descendants, plunged reso- 
as conscious guilt, or the memory of wrong-doing. lutely into the miraculous cistern. The meta- 
Peace is forfeited by every transgression. Angry ,morphose was immediate, and he re-appeared to 
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the astonished eyes of his brothers under the form | to be too indolent or indifferent to make an effort 
of a beautiful Caucasian youth. A duet of re-} to rise above the condition in which he began life 
crimination was immediately raised against for himself. Opportunities of bettering his con- 
Noah, during which the waters in the cistern; dition, I had known him to let pass by, without 
began to decrease with a strange rapidity. Shem | arousing himself to take advantage of them. 
then changed his mind, and leaving Ham to} That man’s poverty I set down, therefore, to the 
choose his own part, he descended in his turn; want of a desire of bettering his circumstances, 
towards the nearly dried-up water, took a hand-} sufficiently strong to overcome a very obvious 
ful of the soft om | and with it rubbed his body. } phlegmatig temperament, and a striking indolence 
This simple lotion sufficed to change the dark of disposition. He had not ambition enough to 
ebony of his skin to a yellow color. At sight of} set the machinery of his powers into action. 
this, Ham, interrupting his complaints, precipi-; | Another seemed, from his known history, to be 
tates himself, at one bound, to the bottom of the unsuccessful in almost everything he undertook. 
cistern, alighting on his feet and hands, and there} As he said of himself, «‘he had always the poor- 
exhausted himself in efforts to drink one drop of | est luck in the world.”” My acquaintance with 
the miraculous water. But, alas! the earth dried | some particulars in his mode of managing made 
up in his grasp, and only the soles of his feet, it appear very probable that his ill-luck was only 
and the palms of his hands and his thick lips re-; want of good judgment, and that he was so con- 
tained the envied color of Japhet. “Barbarous | stantly blundering and making injudicious caleu- 
father!” cried he, in his patois, ‘could you not) lations, that it was next to impossible that ever 
tell me—me, your eldest born, what virtue these he should succeed in making any enterprise 
waters concealed, and what advantage would re- | in which he might engage result in any great 
sult to me from their contact? How shall I live: advancement of his fortune. Though always 
now by the side of my brothers, for whom I am} busy, he never brought anything to any very 
to be an object of disdain?’’ Thus did Ham pour | profitable issue. 
forth his grief, which seemed to take a new re-} From these and similar cases I concluded that 
crudescence tune—his piteous looks -fell on the) a great deal of the vast diversity in the condition 
small surface which the moistened earth had of men, resulted from differences in their charac- 
whitened. The paternal bowels were moved,' ters and habits. Some, I could see, were natu- 
and Noah still said, “You are going once more to} rally of an active disposition, while others were 
be the arbiter of your destiny. God has given) indolent and sluggish. Some, I could perceive, 
me the power of distributing among you three; were ingenious and judicious, while others 
gifts, namely—riches, independence, and genius;} could devise no schemes of their own, or 
and I leave you the first choice as my first-born.”’} could not prosecute any undertaking to any 
Alas! who was it that erred again? It was) extent without some egregious blundering or 
poor Ham. He chose gold, Shem independence,) miscalculation. Some, I could perceive, were 
and Japhet, joined to his beautiful form, genius, | untiring in industry, while others lounged and 
which enabled him to rule his elders. —N. Church} took their ease except when driven by necessity. 
Messenger. ; Some were obviously frugal, while others were 
;} more or less extravagant in their expenses. Some 
EVENING REFLECTIONS. : Spent more for rich and dainty food than others 
Bibs ; expended for food and clothing together. While 
I have this day witnessed more than usual of) some wasted considerable amounts in the purchase 
the great diversity in the social condition of! of liquor and segars, others abstained from these 
rich and poor. I have seen the abundance of the; unnecessary and low-lived indulgences. 
one, and the destitution of the other. I have} When I had run overin my mind these and 
seen some enjoying a superfimty of comforts and} other differences in the character and mode of 
luxuries, and others suffering from the want of) management which individuals of my acquaint- 
some of the very necessaries of life. With such; ance exhibited, it did not any longer seem so 
striking contrasts and inequalities before me, the) strange that there should be great diversities and 
question forced itself upon me, how come such} inequalities in the fortune and condition of man- 
inequalities to exist? {kind. It seemed, then, extremely probable that, 
The abundance of one individual I could trace’ if I could only know accurately and minutely 
plainly to the energy and good judgment which’ all the facts as to the constitution, character, ha- 
are prominent characteristics of his mind. His’ bits and mode of management of any particular 
resolution to provide comfortably for his family; individual, I could easily trace the links of con- 
called forth into vigorous exercise every faculty nection between these and his good or evil fortune 
of his being. His good judgment enabled him,) —his abundance or his poverty. It seemed very 
among a variety of eugloputita, to select that obvious that in order to any one’s succeeding in 
one which was most likely to prove profitable.) bettering his social condition there must be, in 
His sense and shrewdness enabled him to turn operation, at least three essentials: first, a long- 
every new conjuncture of circumstances to the ing desire or ambition for something higher and 
very best account. And then whatever he un-) better, sufficiently strong to overcome love of ease, 
dertook he prosecuted with untiring energy and or aversion to exertion, and to push every faculty 
perseverance. Every obstacle was surmounted, and power into strenuous activity; secondly, good 
every difficulty was overcome. judgment, clear-headedness, far-sightedness, so 
The poverty of another I could easily trace to as to avoid blunders and mistakes; and, lastly, 
a want of these very qualities of character so industry, energy, and perseverance, or practical] 
prominent in his thriving neighbor. He seemed efficiency. There must, in other words, be a 
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union of Aeart to supply the motive power, head 
to direct and regulate, and Aands to furnish the 
— energy and industry. 

f the greatest part of the poverty in the 
world is owing to such causes as have been indi- 
cated, no amount of almsgiving will ever avail to 
remove or essentially alleviate it, while these 
causes remain in operation. The true and effi- 


cient cure for much of the destitution and suffer- | 


ing which call forth our benevolent sympathies, 


must consist in drying up and removing the | 
causes which produce them. Enterprise, indus- | 


try, economy, good management and good morals 
furnish, at once, the preventive and the cure. C. 


THE BROKEN ROSE; 


OR, A LIE OF FEAR. 


I was visiting my aunt Mary. I was named 
for her, and as she took a great interest in me, I 
was anxious to do all I could to please her. She 
was a great favorite among the children. 


One day, Kate Ray, who lived at the next} 
The little puss was in | 


door, came in to see me. 
the parlor, anc we had a great frolic with her. 
By-and-by I held her up to catch a fly on the 
window; and it was quite funny to see her try 
to pounce on it. 


deal of. 


“Take care,”’ said Kate, “or puss may jump } 


on it; and then!” But I thought more of the 
fun, when suddenly she made a spring at the fly, 
and snapped the stem of the beautiful rose. 

‘*What will your aunt Mary say?” cried Kate. 
Oh, dear! We raised it up and tried to make it 
stand, but it kept topping down; at last, we 
made it lean against a branch, and it looked al- 
most as well as before. ‘I must go now,” said 
Kate, for there was no more fun for us. 

‘Had I better tell aunt Mary, or let her find it 
out?”? I asked myself. 

“Tell her, certainly,’ said a voice within: 
“when an accident happens, always make it 
known to those who ought to know it: why not?” 

But I was afraid, and kept delaying, and went 
off to grandmother's room: then she told me how 
to fix my patch-work; and so the time passed on 
until afternoon, when a lady and her little daugh- 
ter came to see aunt Mary, and I was called into 
the parlor also. 

‘‘Ah, that rose!” thought I; but go I must. I 
had not been in long when the flowers were 
talked about, and aunt Mary got up to show 
them her tea-rose. 

“‘Why, it is faded, broken!” she said. “How 
did this happen? Mary, do you know anything 
about it.” 

I felt frightened, and answered quickly, ‘No, 
ma’am.”’ 

No sooner were the words out than I began to 
feel bad indeed. ‘‘Worse and worse,” I said to 
myself. ‘Why did I not say puss and I did it? 

hy didn’t I tell the truth about it?” 

Now, I knew perfectly well that aunt Mary 
would neither have scolded nor fretted, for I did 
not mean to do it. I had not deen so careful as 
I ought to have been, but she would have for 
given me; my sin was that I told the lie. 
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On the sill was a new-blown | 
tea-rose, which aunt Mary thought a great 


Aunt Mary liked to have things accounted for, 
so she asked every one in the house about the 
broken rose; nobody could tell how it was done. 
Pussy could not tell, and I was afraid to, and 
now doubly afraid lest sae should ever find out. 

The idea of being caught in an untruth, and 
by aunt Mary, too, who was so truthful herself 

-and so very kind to me, was dreadful. “What 
shall I do?” I cried; “‘where shall I go? I wish 
I had not come here: and I thought I was going 
to have such a beautiful visit!” 

I had no appetite for supper; my head ached, 
and my heart beat hard. When aunt Mary 
kissed me for the night, and said, in her sweet 
} way, ‘Good night, my dear child,’’ I felt as if I 

wanted to fall down and die. 
Two days passed away. On the third, I went 
‘up stairs to put on my things to take a walk 
with grandma; it was in the forenoon. While I 
was dressing, the front door opened, and Katie 
Ray's voice sounded in the entry. All my fears 
,came back fresh upon me. 

‘*She’ll tell! She'll tell!’’ what a tumult was Tin! 
Presently my name was called. ‘I’m found 
out!” I cried; apd without knowing exactly what 
I did, [ ran and hid in the closet. “Mary! 
Mary!” they called; no Mary answered. 

After awhile there were footsteps in the entry. 
“Oh, my mother! my mother!’’ I cried; “I wish 
} my mother was here.” 

Somebody came into my room, and walked 
) straight to the closet-door; the door opened, and 
| there stood aunt Mary herself. 

} “My dear child,” she said, anxiously, “what 
is the matter? how came you here?’ Then, for 
the first time, I burst into tears; and what a re- 
lief it was! 

| She placed meon the bed, and sat down be- 
‘side me, and talked to me so kindly, just like 
}my mother. As well as I could, I told her all. 
, Oh, how sorry she looked! 

} After awhile she spoke, and then only said, 
' “How true what the Scriptures say: ‘The fear of 
/man bringeth a snare; but whoso putteth his 
| trust in the Lord shall be safe.’ ”’ 

} I shall never forget aunt Mary’s voice: so sweet 
; and sorrowful! I shall never,never forget the verse. 
}_ This story we have copied from the Child's 


) 


)} Paper, and hope that our young readers, should 
a of them ever be as unfortunate as Mary was, 
} will 


tell the truth at once, and thus save them- 


‘ selves from such sorrow as she had. 


| ADVERTISING A RUNAWAY. 
A native of the Emerald Isle went to consult 


the printer of a newspaper in a neighboring coun- 
} ty, respecting his runaway apprentice. The 
| printer proposed to advertise him in the usual 
}form, with a suitable reward. This did not 
j meet Patrick’s idea; ‘‘he did not wish to adver- 
} tise him, only jist to give him a hint.”’ After 
various attempts at framing a suitable notice, the 
‘ following was suggested by himself as all-sufli- 

cient, namely: “Patrick Flaherty would inform 

his apprentice, Timothy Dougherty, that he does 
} not wish to expose him, but gives him the hint 
/ to return to his master, and serve out his inden- 
| ture like a good boy, or he will be advertised in 
\ the newspapers.” 
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M EMORIES OF AUNT MARGARET. 


Aunt Margaret was neither handsome nor home- 
ly. She bad that which is better than beauty, 
and which gives to comparative ugliness a redeem- 
ing interest and grace, which is charming and 
winning even unto age. It was the placid, beau- 
tiful expression upon her countenance, an unmis- 
takable evidence of a warm and loving heart. Un- 
ostentatious and even without enthusiasm in its 
demonstrations, it burned with an unfading af- 
fection for those whom she truly esteemed, and 
hardened not itself against those, who, without 
claim to merit, were wont to enter her associa- 
tions. I am often reminded of her, and upon 
every precious memory that comes up, I ponder 
in my heart, that thereby I may become more and 
more after her own similitude—so just, so firm, yet 
withal so kind, gentle and forgiving. She seemed 
to possess an intuitive appreciation of character; 
before the scrutiny of her mild, penetrating eye, 
deception was forced to unveil itself—to her its 
covering was but flimsiness and vanity. 

I have known but few women in the world even 


resembling her, yet almost every one has for once | 


known her like, and has seen and acknowledged 
in the illustrative character, the heavenly perfec- 


tion of womanly nature. But if all hearts were | 


open to the eyes of the world, we would be con- 
vinced that such quiet goodness, and, in one sense, 
wordly wisdom, was acquired only in a school of 
trial and sorrow. I never knew this, or suspected 
it, while it was permitted me tolive with and love 
my aunt Margaret. It is only since I have grown 
to womanhood, since I have learned by expe- 
rience sad truths even of the poetry of life, that 
I have known how properly to estimate the in- 
fluence of circumstances upon a character like 
hers—although thecircumstances themselves were 
before not all unknown to me. But since the 
snowy shroud has covered the pulseless heart 
once so considerately affectionate, and the cold 
clod pressed upon the clay that enshrined so lov- 
ing and beautiful a spirit, I recall them very 
often—vainly regretting that I read them not then 
as now, that I might have loved her more, and 
evinced for her that passionate fondness which 
she well knew I bestowed upon others, and the 
want of which toward her she must have attri- 
buted to want of love. But I then fancied that 
she loved me coldly, though she possessed over 
me a power that no other one could exert. With 
my young brothers and sisters I was often left in 
her care during my mother’s absence. Upon one 
occasion I greatly disconcerted her by some frivo- 


lous conduct. She reproved me in her mild, firm | 


manner, but for once, my spirit rose in rebellion, 
and I repeated my offence. I shall remember as 
long as I live the look she gave me,as she mildly 
and softly as before, commanded me not again to 


repeat the action, for if I did, ‘she should certain- } 


ly punish me.” There was a resolution in her 
expression, @ power even in her mildness that 
awed and subdued me; and I went away out of 
her sight, musing upon the mystery with which, 
in my ineXperienced eye, aunt | omen was 
clothed. 

At the time when pelisses were so greatly in 
Vogue, aunt Margaret was among the first to have 


one. It was of rich material, lined throughout 
with silk, trimmed with various rows of velvet 
and gimp, and set off with tassels and countless 
beautiful buttons. Then, too, it was made with 
such exceeding neatness, mostly by aunt Marga- 
ret’s own needle, and she loved and valued it, 
just as she loved and valued every person that was 
good, and everything that was pretty. Therefore, 
agreeably to the peculiar constitution of her mind, 
the blue pelisse became to her a precious pet, 
which she kept on week days in the dark clothes- 
press. suspending from the highest knob, enve- 
loped closely in a dimity petticoat of snowy 
whiteness. 

There came a dreary, drizzly day in February. 
doubtless there were many such, but I speak of 
the one that I particularly remember. Aunt Mar- 
garet was spinning, while mother was transform- 
ing old clothes into beautiful mats and hearth- 
rugs. I had rocked my dear baby-brother to 
sleep, and became weary of the long continued 
silence that reigned, relieved only by the monoto- 

{nous hum of aunt Margaret’s wheel, which was 
industriously converting the softest of snow white 
rolls into the finest and nicest of knitting-yarn. 
I was, therefore, in a measure rejoiced, when a 
thundering knock at the door announced a visitor. 
It was Peter Pingree, whose sun-browned face, 
‘large black eyes and elephantine teeth, held me 
spell-bound for the space of several minutes. He 
was from the neighborhood of my grandfather's. 
His cousin, who had been a schoolmate of my 
aunt, had recently died, and was that afternoon 
to be buried. He had come to borrow aunt Mar- 
garet’s much-admired pelisse, to be worn by the 
mother of the deceased from her house to the old 
kirk, a distance of three-and-a-half miles. Upon 
the disclosure of his errand, aunt Margaret’s 
wheel suddenly stopped, the half-spun roll drop- 
ped from her slender thumb and fore-finger, and 
patting the palin of one hand with the wheel- pin 
which she held in the other, she opened upon the 
visitor her blue-grey x anes in mild amazement, as 
if doubtful of having heard aright. Apparently 
re-assured by her silent scrutiny, she turned to her 
employment without speaking, and I confess I 
was truly astonished at the accelerated velocity 
with which the wheel performed its evolutions. 
The half-spun roll being completed, with a coun- 
tenance still unmoved and imperturbable, she 
quitted the room. Presently she returned, pelisse 
in hand, brought forward, as I have since thought, 
with emotions similar to those which agitated the 
bosom of Abraham, when he bound upon the 
altar for sacrifice, his only well-beloved son. 
With a sad, dignified gesture she waved aside the 
{soiled, dingy kerchief, which had been sent to 
wrap it in, and folding it carefully without crevice 
or wrinkle, she tied it up in a snowy kerchief of 
her own, and with no words, gave it gently to 
that great gawky, Peter Pingree! I remember 
| well of thinking that I should grievously hate to 
| see my new scarlet Circassian in such coarse black 
| hands, and wondered how aunt Margaret could so 
jresolutely, and wichout tears, yield up hers, in 
{which she was wont to look so pretty and so 
| princessly. 

{ I should have before said that soon after Peter's 


;entrance, my mother was summoned to the 





~ 


kitchen to superintend a favorite pudding for din- 


ner, nor did she return till his super-elongated 
coat-tail was evanishing through the half-shut door. 
Upon learning his errand, and the successful ter- 
mination thereof, my mother, whose disposition, | 
it will be seen, was more naturally moulded, went 


off into elegance, somewhat like the following:— | 


“Well, | must say, sister Margaret, you have | 
done that, which under all the circumstances I | 
should never have had the mistaken kindness to | 
have done. It is shameful—it is ridiculous, that | 
. Mrs. Pingree, who, never in her life had possessed | 


one decent article of dress, should, on the occasion } 
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‘in borrowed plumes from t/em. 


mother express to aunt Margaret, the hope that 
this party, at /east, would get rigged and departed 
on their “pleasure trip,” without being arrayed 
Vain hope! 
Early in the morning came Jennie Stanwood, 
saying — 

‘Please, ma’am, sister Caroline wants to bor- 
= your muff and tippet, to wear to the Shaker- 
ride. 

Then came little Johnny Short, in breathless 
haste, vociferating in the ears of my now im- 
patient mother: 

“Miss F——, brother Bob wants your whip 


of her child's funeral, be decked out in borrowed |and buffalo—cause he’s going to carry Lydia 
finery. And such a day as this!—when you would ; Day a riding to the Shakers; and sister Jule ° 
not think of wearing it yourself, that she should, | wants to know if you'll let her have your lace 


in an open carriage, follow slowly to the grave | 
her child, ‘feeling grand,’ meantime, in your rich | 
pelisse, which the rain is pelting and saturating! | 
O, thoughtlessness and vanity! Beside, she being | 
lower than yourself, the pelisse wil! trail upon the | 


spencer cape. She wants it to cover up a darn 
in her best Sunday dress, where she tore hooks 
and eyes off.” 

Several petitioners followed in rapid succession, 
till, at length, mother expressed the hope that 
the very clothes she wore, would not be demanded 


ground, and become shockingly draggled among | 
the grass and tall weeds of the church-yard. Why, |‘‘to go to the Shaker-ride.”’ But last of all, 
sister,did you not think of allthis? Yourdress will ;came Phoebe Brocklebank, to obtain for herself, 
be perfectly ruined, unless Providence protects it, \ aunt Margaret's wrought lace veil! 
as you always trust it will—for Mrs. Pingree has; Now, to all of the aforesaid borrowers, she 
no idea of how a nice thing should be cared for; | would not have hesitated to refuse this demand; 
and to see it on her! Itis a jewel in a swine’s jfor in her estimation, it was not “fitting” or 
mouth. Had I been present, I certainly should | proper to wear over a rough-edged, straw bonnet, 
have protested against such profanation. My jon a cold, gusty day of the month of January, 
ebenezer should have been stoutly raised against |anything better than a veil of barege; but 
it.” {Phoebe Brocklebank’s mother was her own 
To all of this aunt Margaret replied with her cousin—a kind, easy, good-natured soul, who 
usual sweetness of manner and temperance of | had bestowed upon her innumerable kindnesses, 
words; though that her spirit was sorely tried, was!and not a month previously had given her a 
plainly perceptible; she said she had not the heart | fleece of Merino wool, which she was at this mo- 
to refuse, as it was toa funeral, and that too of /ment spinning into yarn, as finely and fast as 
an old schoolmate; more especially, as she had | possible. 
never been able to cherish any love for her, it; “My black veil did you say, cousin Phoebe? 
seemed but right that she should make even this It hasn’t half the warmth of my green one, 
trifling but unavailing atonement. {which I should prefer to wear myself, if I was 
Dear aunt Margaret! how often throughout that | going.” 
day she requested me to go to the door and see if; ‘‘Ma has a nice green one, herself,”’ pertly re- 
it rained! I did not then suspect the reason; but | plied Miss Phoebe; “but Lucinda Hant was going 
1 know now that she was thinking of her pretty | to wear her mother’s nice black one, and I was 
pelisse! ‘resolved not to be outshone; so I teased ma to 
Aunt Margaret had spent many weeks in em- {let me come for yours. I told her I would be 
broidering a veil of black lace. When completed, ‘careful of it, as of gold. I knew you would 
it was a rich and beautiful specimen of her handi- loan it, for you never refuse anything; and then 
work; for it was wrought with the careful pre-'ma is constantly making you presents, you 
cision, neatness and elegance which characterized | know’’—and thus she would have gone on, no 
her skilful needle. That too she loved—even as | doubt—for Phoebe possessed the most voluble of 
ts do their children, or poets their dreams. | tongues—had not aunt Margaret, with man 
She kept it wrapt in tissue paper, in the upper- | misgivings, (for she knew Phoebe’s perfect heed- 
most drawer of her bureau, which was distin- | lessness,) drawn forth from its favorite recepta- 
guished and exalted above the other drawers, by | cle, the article in question. Unwrapping it from 





a shower of sweet-scented clover leaves. 

A community of the society commonly called 
“Shakers,” was established some twenty miles 
distant from us. As was a frequent custom, the 
young men and misses of our neighborhood were 
to have a grand sleigh-ride ‘to see the Shakers.” 
There were to be thirteen couples, making a pro- 
cession of as many single teams. Most persons 
are aware to what an extent, especially in coun- 
try towns, the habit of borrowing is still perse- 
vered in! More than once, during the interval | 
of three weeks, that this ‘ride’ was talked of 
before the arrival of the appointed time, I beard 


once, refusing utterance. 


the tissue, she displayed it, in all its rich beauty, 
perfectly uninjured—‘just as good as new.” 
Searcely could she conceal the shock she expe- 
rienced, on witnessing the violence with which 


‘Phoebe seized it, threw it over her old hood, 


parading up and down before the mirror, in ec- 
stacies at the effectit lent to her beauty. It was 
a sad day for aunt Margaret—that memorable 
day of the “‘Shaker-ride.” Sadder still was she 


‘on the following day, for her veil was returned 


to her in ruins! Phoebe came with it in her 
hand, her eyes brimful of tears, her tongue, for 
She was accompanied 
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by her mother, who prefaced her explanations, 
by positively declaring this to be the last time she 
should be coaxed from her duty, for the sake of 
administering to Phcebe’s vanity. 

It appeared, that when but little more than 
half the way home, the last horses of the un- 
usually extended ad tandem, took fright, over- 
turned the sleigh, dislodging and burying in the 
snow its occupants, dashed furiously past the 
other horses, who, frightened in their turn, took 
to their utmost specd. Amid this sudden com- 
motion, the multiplied and velocified jingling of 
bells, the shrill shrieks of frightened fair ones, | 
the incessant cries of ‘‘whoa, whoa,’ by the 
luckless swains, they came in contact with 
another sleigh, that appeared from the contrary 
direction, from which its master was instantly 
thrown, and in some manner, for the how was 
unaccountable, the thill of the sleigh passed 
through the veil of aunt Margaret, as it was 
breeze-blown about, utterly unregarded by its 
now terrified wearer, who, with her unskilful 
gallant, sdon found herself flying over fences, 
and at length landed upon a farmer's wood-pile. 
No serious detriment, fortunately, occurred, ex- 
cept to the veil. An immense portion of the in- 
terior was entirely separated and gone, becoming | 
a plaything for the four winds, leaving torn, 
jagged edges, and all the remaining portion so 
drawn, distorted, and dis§gured, as to be abso- 
lutely a sight to behold! Even dear aunt Mar- 
garet, at first view of the wreck-- that which had 
cost her the labor of so many days and nights— 
covered her face with both hands, and sinking 
into a chair, silently and powerfully strove with 
great grief, while tears stole out like liquid pearls 
from between her long and tremulous fingers. 
But this was soon over. To her cousin's assu- 
rance that she should be repaid a thousand times 
its value, she said, almost agitated— 

‘It is not that—not that—not the value of the 
veil; but it was so dear to me, in and of itself. 
But do not allow yourself to be troubled. It was 
an accident, and accidents wi// happen. I strive 
not to grieve for that which is irremediable.”’ 
And here the conversation on that subject dropped, 
never again to be renewed. 

One of the most prominent men of our goodly 
town, was Mr. John Tracy. He did not live in 
the village, but three miles therefrom, on a farm 
with his widowed mother. He was her only 
child. To his watchful care and protection, his 
father, on his death-bed, had recommended his 
mother, with an earnestness that awed for ever 
the spirit of the noble and faithful-hearted boy. 


As he grew up, from boyhood to manhood, he , 


was regarded by all, both old and young, with 
esteem and respect; and many a fond mamma 
manceuvred to entrap him for her marriageable 
daughter. But his affections were apparently 
centered upon his mother, who loved him with a} 
selfish love, indeed, as will be hereafter seen, but } 
with a devotion bordering upon idolatry. From 
my childhood, I was accustomed to associate 
him, in my mind, with aunt Margaret. It was} 
from this circumstance. 
Not far from the time of the loaning of the } 


blue pelisse, | perceived mother and aunt Mar- } 
garet carrying on a conversation in lower and | 
3 
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more earnest tones than ordinary. Suspecting 
something interesting was the topic, I at once 
bade my dolls to ‘hush crying, and sit down, 
and behave themselves.’”’ Still pretending to 
‘make believe keep house,’’ I mischieyously 
listened, ‘‘arrectis auribus.”’ I did not then com- 
prehend what I heard, but the words, among 
which the name of John Tracy was frequently 
mentioned, sunk with weight into my heart; for 
they followed the sad, O! how sad, smile of aunt 
Margaret, that lingers fresh in my memory. 
That sad, almost ghastly, heart-breaking smiie 
was succeeded by a most passionate weeping. 


;It seemed as though the heaving bosom would 


burst with the uncontrollable swell of alternating 
emotions. The chair trembled upon which she 
sat, till her grief rising higher and stronger, she 
threw herself on the floor at her sister’s fleet, and 
cried aloud. Then, as if suddenly aroused, she 
sprang up, shook the trembling tear-drops from 
her fingers that had covered her face, and with a 
mighty effort said:— 

“Q, sister, do not despise me, that I have shown 
before you this weakness. I had resolved that 
God, and not man, night and not day, should 
witness my grief for my blighted love. O forget 
that thus I sorrow—that you have ever learned 
that life is to me a burden, and that I long for 
the quiet of the grave. But we will never men- 
tion Arts name again. My daily prayer is for the 
absolution of the sin of breathing it too often, 
for I would fulfil all my duties, as becomes a 
woman and a Christian.” 

And aunt Margaret, resuming her silk patch- 
work, stitched away quietly, her countenance as- 
suming its accustomed serenity. Long after- 
ward, [ talked with my mother about it, and 
from her learned what I proceed to narrate. 

When aunt Margaret was in her nineteenth 
year, she attended her last term of school, and, 
as it happened, John Tracy, who was several 
years her senior, was her teacher. She had pre- 
viously had no acquaintance with him, their 
homes being in opposite portions of the town- 
ship. To use the words of an old spinster, more 
charitable than most of her class, “They seemed 
made for each other.” “And they would have 
made an excellent match,”’ said my good mother. 

The winter passed, and to the surprise of tat- 
tlers and soothsayers, there was no prospect of 
a wedding mm futuro. But it sometimes happens 
that, despite busy-bodies, quiet, orderly, silent 
people do things that are not noised about, and 
have thoughts that prying gossips never dream 
of. And so it was with John and Margaret. It 
was never surmised, that on the few occasions 
when he escorted her home from prayer-meeting 
or from school, how he pressed her little hand 
gently and lovingly, and whispered low words of 
love in her ear. Even more than on her had he 
waited on others, with whom it was known he 
laughed more loudly, and talked, apparently, 
with more familiarity. That he more often as- 
sisted Margaret in working out sums in her arith- 
metic was not noticed or remarked upon, for she 


} openly avowed her dislike to the study, and it 


was natural she should require assistance. The 
love lit glance was met only by the one intended, 
for John was sensible and prudent, and that the 
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trembling hand touched lightly the pale one of 
the student, might be attributable to accident. 
The winter passed—the school drew to a close— 
and though John Tracy had whispered to Mar- 
garet words of love, she had never breathed to 
him her love. It was unasked, and, therefore, 
burned the deeper and deeper in her heart. 

It was the last day of school. Amid the great- 
est noise and confusion, the scholars were, one by 
one, departing, when Margaret walked to the 
teacher’s desk to return a dictionary which she 
had been using. He said to her— 

“Take it home with you, and keep it till I call 
for it.” As she was quitting her position, he 
said, “Stay; shall I visit you, one week from 
Sabbath evening?” 

Margaret, blushing, said, ‘‘Yes, sir,” very low 
and tremblingly. 

The day of the appointed Sabbath was gloomy 
and rainy. But long before the shades of even- 
ing gathered, Margaret had a brisk fire ‘burning 
in the binnacle,” before which she sat dreaming 
sweet dreams, till darkness covered the earth. 
And still she sat, dreaming on and on, her chin 
resting on the palm of her little hand, which she 
remembered he had pronounced pretty so often. 
The rain pattered against the windows, the wind 
moaned faintly, and the fire glowed and sparkled, 
but no sound of approaching footsteps broke the 
monotony. Margaret began to feel lonely and 
cheerless. She had a world of love pent up in 
her heart for him, if he would only come! But 
she said to herself— 

“The rain has prevented his coming so far—he 
will come next Sunday.’’ 

And with this happy, hopeful conclusion, she 
allowed her fire to go down, covered up the em- 
bers, and deserted the parlor. Slowly rolled 
away the following six days, and the night of the 
seventh found Margaret dreaming again by the 
parlor fire. Imagine her there, my readers, all 
you who have waited, even not in vain, for 
lovers, and all, indeed, who have ever loved! 
Imagine her disappointment, as again the clock 
struck the hour of nine, and John appeared not. 
Again her kind heart began to make excuses for 
him. Perhaps he was sick, or his mother not 
well; something, at least, had detained him, 
which he would explain when he should come the 

ext Sunday. But, ah! he never came! Poor 

largaret suffered deeply; but she hid her sor- 
rows with her consuming love. 

A year elapsed, nor had she once seen him. 


Margaret had began to think she must have mis- | 


understood him. She wished, every day, that 
she knew how to solve the mystery. So she gave 
to my father, one day, for him to forward to 
John, the identical dictionary, among the leaves 
of which was a small note, which she had ven- 
tured to address him. No one but herself was 
acquainted with its contents. My father coldly 
handed him the book. Without question, or 
comment, John commenced talking upon politics 
with his “brother Democrat.’? Aunt Margaret 
had fully expected a reply to that note, but she 
never received one. 

«How mysterious,” thought she. ‘He loves 
no one else, and wholly excludes himself from 
society. I must have grievously offended him in 
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some manner;”’ and then she would recall for the 
hundredth time all the little incidents connected 
with their acquaintance, but without being wiser 
than before. That year, John Tracy, who was 

a candidate for the Legislature, lost his election, 
and all because my father and three uncles re- 
fused to vote for him. 

Years rolled away—and aunt Margaret mar- 
ried—married one of whom | never knew much, 
but of whom mother often spoke as being un- 

{worthy of so good a wife. She did not live long 
afterward. She bore into her new home a remem- 
brance of that blighted love, the bitterness of 

‘which time or change could not assuage. The 
canker-worm preyed upon her heart—the rose- 
bloom glowed upon her cheek. My mother re- 
mained with her much the summer that she 
died: for she was her favorite sister, well-beloved, 
and by her well understood and appreciated. 

It was an afternoon in August that she died, 
such a one as we all have seen and admired; little 
reflecting that withits glorious brilliancy faded out, 
too, the more glorious beauty of life from frail but 
lovely tenements of dust. Mother sat by the bed- 
side, watehing the scarcely perceptible breathing 
of her who was fast ‘“‘passing away.”’ 

Her husband had gone out for a few hours on 
pressing business. Suddenly a horseman rode up 
and dismounted in full view of the window of the 
sick-room. Mother immediately recognized John 
Tracy, and, quickly glancing at her sister’s face, 
saw by the instant recognition and the succeeding 
flush that bathed the brow of the invalid, how 
‘deep and abiding was that heart’s early love. 

/ Inquiring for Margaret, Mr. John Tracy wascon- 
ducted to her room. With noiseless and measured 
step he approached the couch of the dying. He 

/met the mild eyes, becoming radiant as it were 

; with the new glory they were so soon to behold 
—and, without speaking, gazed into them sadly 
and solemnly. ‘Then he took gently, even more 
gently than of old, the thin hand that was whiten- 
ing for the darksome grave, that should wi 
away no more tears from her now paling heuk, 
and with quivering lip he exclaimed:— 

‘‘Margaret, sole love of my dreams and of my 
life! Pardon me for this intrusion at this holy, 
this solemn hour; but I wished to see your face 
and hear your voice once more before the dust 
should come between thee and me. Tell me, Mar- 
garet, do you love me—did you ever love me?” 
| In a sweetly plaintive, dying voice, Margaret 
said: 

*T loved you as the heart loves but once in this 

| world.” 

{ «Then, Margaret-—O, Margaret, shall not our 
loves be consummated in that better world, 
whither the steps of us both are now tending— 
yours a little farther on the journey—only a little 
—say, Margaret, will you not be my spirit- 
bride?” 

‘Yes,” she said, smiling sweetly though faint- 
ly, and closed her eyes for a moment, perhaps 
dwelling intently on the great and blessed truth 
that she Aad been loved. 

Then he proceeded in few words to explain to 
her his apparently inexcusable conduct. His mo- 

_ther,a few years after her widowhood, received an 
offer of marriage, which she had serious thoughts 

























































of accepting. Upon consultation with her son, | 
he averred the strongest disinclination to the} 
match, and entreated his mother never to enter- } 


tain another thought of a second marriage. She 
replied: 

«-My son, ere many years you will bring here a 
young wife, whose manners and customs will be 
unlike my own, and then I would be happier in 
another home than here.”’ 

‘«Mother,’’ the young man returned, “if you will 
not marry this Capt. B., or any other man who 
may covet your fine farm, I promise you that | 
will never bring a wife into your house.” 

She took him at his word. Little importance 
did the son attach to the promise given volun- 
tarily and without premeditation; so little, indeed, 
that on becoming acquainted with Margaret, he 
had no thought but of wooing her for his wife. 
Accordingly he unfolded his darling plans to his 
mother, on the morning of the Sunday appointed 
for the visit to his lady-love. Being unacquainted 
with the character of Margaret, and having so 
Jong reigned sole mistress of her mansion, and of 
the heart of her son, Mrs. Tracy, who was ad- 
vancing to the verge of second childhood, had a 
horror of any interference, and resolved that none 
there should be. She at once reminded John of 
his promise to her. made long years before, and 
declared him guilty of perjury to her and to his 
late father if he kept it not faithfully. So many 
arguments she pleaded, devised with all a wo- 
man’s ingenuity, that finally she drew from him 
a promise that he would see Margaret no more, 
and would cherish no more matrimonial specula- 
tions during her own life-time. 

Ah, fatal promise! bitterly repented too late! 
John Tracy’s mother, an old decrepit woman, 
lived many a year after the sorrowing and loving 
girl had lain down with her tired heart to rest! 

By some inexplicable fatality, John did not for 
many years find the little note sent in the dic- 
tionary—nor did Margaret ever receive the long 
and tender letter written by him on that rainy 
Sabbath—that ‘‘appointed day,” in which he un- 
folded his love, his hopes and his explanations. 
Truly is there a spirit that ‘doth float unseen 
but not unfelt o'er blind mortality.” 

John Tracy has been the honored representa- 
tive from his town for the last sixteen consecu- 
tive years, and is now a venerable grey haired 
bachelor of sixty—is a man of extensive reading 
—goes but little into society, looking forward 
with patience and hope to that promised union 
with the love of his dreams and of his life. 





Derinitions.—The blind and the mute have | 
often an extraordinary power of grasping at truths. 
Providence seems to compensate for the loss of} 
one sense by the intensifying of the intellect or} 
the perception. A blind boy who was asked to} 
define Eternity, said it was the life-time of the} 
Almighty; and Sir J. Mackintosh once asked a} 
deaf and dumb pupil in Paris—‘:Doth God rea-} 
son?” He replied:—*To reason is to hesitate, to} 
doubt, to inquire; it is the highest attribute of} 
limited intelligence. God sees all things, foresees | 
all things, knows all things; therefore, God does} 


not reason.” 





the mother country; and thus, unable to account 
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AN AMERICAN TRADITION. 


One of the most interesting incidents in the 
early history of New England, is the deliverance 
of the frontier town of Hadley from an attack of 
a barbarous native tribe. The Indian war of 
King Philip—the saddest page in the annals of 
the colonies—had just commenced; and the inha- 
bitants of Hadley, alarmed by the threatening 
aspect of the times, had, on the first of Septem- 
ber, 1675, assembled in their humble place of wor- 
ship to implore the aid of the Almighty, and to 
humble themselves before Him in a solemn fast. 
All at once the terrible war-whoop was heard, 
and the church surrounded by a blood-thirsty band 
of savages; while the infant, the aged, the bedrid- 
den—all who had been unable to attend service, 
were at the mercy of the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife. At that period, so uncertain were the 
movements of the Indians, that it was customary 
for a select number of the stoutest and bravest 
among the dwellers in the frontier towns to 
carry their weapons with them, even to the 
house of prayer; and now, in consternation and 
confusion, these armed men of Hadley sallied 
forth to defend themselves and families. But, 
unfortunately, the attack had been too sudden 
and well-planned; the Indians had partly gained 
possession of the town before they surrounded 
the church, and posted on every spot of vantage- 
ground, their bullets told with fatal effect upon 
the bewildered and disheartened colonists. At 
this crisis, there suddenly appeared among them 
a man, tall and erect of stature, calm and vene- 
rable in aspect, with long gray hair falling on 
his shoulders. Rallying the retreating towns- 
men, he issued brief and distinct orders in a 
commanding voice, and with cool and soldiery 
precision. The powerful influence which. in mo- 
ments of peril and difficulty, a master mind as- 
sumes over his less gifted fellows, was well ex- 
emplified on the occasion. The stranger’s com- 
mands were implicitly obeyed by men who, un- 
til that instant, had never seen him. He divided 
the colonists into two bodies, placing one in the 
most advantageous and sheltered position, to re- 
turn the fire of the eremy, and hold them in 
check, while the other, by a circuitous route, he 
led, under cover of the smoke, to a desperate 
charge on the Indian rear. 

The red men, thus surprised in turn, and placed 
between two fires, were immediately defeated 


, and put to flight, leaving many of their painted 


warriors dead upon the field; and the town of Had- 


; ley was thus saved from conflagration, and its in- 
| habitants from massacre. The first moments 


after the unexpected victory were passed in anx- 
ious inquiries, affectionate meetings and heartfelt 
congratulations; then followed thanks and praise 
to God, and then the deliverer was eagerly sought 
for. Where was he? All had seen him an in- 
stant before, but now he had disappeared; nor 
was he ever seen again. One or two among the 
people could have told who he was, but they pru- 
dently held their péace. 

Amid the dense forests and mighty rivers of 
America, the stern piety of the Puritans had ac- 
quired an imaginative cast, almost unknown to 
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for the watden ‘ddeatit and Médgpbizence of the 
delivering stranger, the people of Hadley believed 
that he was an angel sent from God, in answer 
to their prayer, to rescue them from the heathen 
enemy. With the traditions of the Indian war 
of 1675, that belief has been handed down to our 
own day; and it was only a few years ago, on the 


banks of the pleasant Kennebec, that a fair de- | 


scendant of the redoubtable Captain Church re- 
lated to the writer the foregoing legend as an in- 
disputable instance of a supernatural dispensa- 
tion of Providence. 

The story, however, is a historical fact, and 
latterly has embellished more than one popular 
fiction. Sir Walter Scott, who allowed little to 
escape him, alludes to it in “Peveril of the Peak;”’ 
Cooper has made use of it in “The Borderers;”’ 
and “Oliver Newman,’ the last poem of Southey, 
is partly founded on the eventful history of Wil- 
liam Goffe, the delivering angel of the inhabitants 
of Hadley. 


CONTR IBUTIONS TO BOT. ANY. 
BY HARLAND COULTAS. 


VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY, OR THE NATURE AND 
Sources or tHe Foop ASSIMILATED BY PLANTS — 


The nutritive organs of plants, consisting of the | 


root, stem and leaves, have been already consider- 
ed anatomically, and in reference to the functions 
which they exercise. The investigation of the 
nature and sources of those substances assimilated 
by the nutritive organs is necessary to a clear un- 
derstanding of their physiological action and will: 
therefore, very appropriately close this part of our 
subject. 

e earth and the atmosphere are the two 
grand sources from whence plants draw those 
substances which contribute to their growth or 
the extension of their parts. These substances 


can only be ascertained when the chemical com- , 


position of the plants has been determined. Let 
us take, not the costly exotic from the conserva- 
tory, but any common wild flower and weed, for 
all wild flowers and weeds are interesting when 
examined scientifically. Here we have a beauti- 
ful pile of matter which the living principle in 
the plant has attracted from the earth and atmos- 
phere. How does nature form this green leaf and 
this beautiful flower? We see her in Spring ever 


operating with untiring industry in weaving the 
earth, the air and water into every varicty of 


ble fabric. The whole earth is in fact but 
one vast chemical laboratory or workshop, and 


every living plant is but a common centre of at- | 


traction, around which matter gathers and fash- 
ions into forms of loveliness and infinite perfec- 
tion. 

The chemistry of plants has been carefully ex- 
amined by Liebig, Mulder, and Johnson, and we 
are about to place before our readers the results} 
of the labors of these philosophers. 

The solid parts of plants, chemically consider- 
ed, consists of organic and inorganic matter: the 
former may be burnt away, and is derived from ' 
the atmosphere; the latter is incombustible, and 
is derived from the soil. 


The separation of these two kinds of matter: 
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may be easily effected a the following simple 
experiment: 

Burn a piece of wood or straw; the part that 
burns away is organic matter, which is thus re- 
stored to the atmosphere from which it was 
‘taken; the incombustible ash which remains is 
inorganic matter, which the plant derived from 
the soil in which it grew. 

The organic part of plants is composed of four 
‘substances; carbon or charcoal, more than one 

half, oxygen one-third, hydrogen one-twentieth, 
‘and nitrogen one-fiftieth. 

The inorganic part of plants or the ash which 
remains after their combustion, chemical analysis 
shows to consist of no less than eleven different 
substances, viz.: potash, soda, lime, magnesia, 
Silica, oxide of iron, oxide of manganese, alumi- 
na, sulphur, sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, and 
‘chlorine. The following simple experiments, 
which may be easily performed with little or no 
expense, will render our readers familiar with 
| these substances. 
' Experiment 1.—To obtain oxygen gas. Puta 
small portion of chlorate of potash (a salt which 
can be readily obtained in any drug store) into a 
| test tube, and hold it over a spirit-lamp. The 
salt will soon dissolve, and oxygen gas will be 
evolved, which may be readily tested by intro- 
ducing a paper or match with a spark of fire at 
its extremity, when the paper or match will im- 
mediately burst into a flame. Four or five 
‘grains of the chlorate are sufficient for the expe- 
riments. 

Exp't.2. To procure hydrogen gas. Put a 
few nails or pieces of zinc into a wine glass, pour 
on them diluted sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), 
cover the glass with a plate, when a considerable 
amount of effervescence will take place, resulting 
from the evolution of the gas. After awhile, re- 
move the plate and apply a light. A slight ex- 
plosion will be heard, occasioned by the tiring of 
the hydrogen. 

Expt. 3. Toobtain carbonic acid gas. Put 
a few pieces of chalk in a wine-glass, pour sul- 
phuric acid on it, and cover it with a plate as 
before. Remove the plate, and apply a light, 
which will be immediately extinguished. This 
gas extinguishes flame. 

Exp’t.4. To obtain nitrogen gas. Fire a bit 
of phosphorus floating on wood in water, and 
cover it immediately with a glass jar. The phos- 
phorus unites with the oxygen of the air in the 
glass jar, forming copious white fumes of phos- 
phoric acid; a vacuum is formed in the glass jar 
by the consumption of the oxygen, and the water 
rises in the jar in consequence of the external 
} pressure of the atmosphere. After a time, the 

white fumes of phosphoric acid, are absorbed by 
}the water, and what remains is nitrogen. 

} We need not say anything about such sub- 
‘stances as potash, soda, and lime. Silica, or 
sand, is found nearly pure in quartz and flint. 
} Alumina, or clay, is a well-known and abundant 
‘earth. Oxide of iron, or the rust of iron, is the 
result of the combination of the iron with the 
oxygen of the air. Black oxide of manganese, 
phosphorus, and sulphuric acid, can be easily ob- 
} tained at any drug-store. 

From the small quantity of ash left by plants, 
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when burned, it follows that they derive the ma- 
terials of their growth mainly from the atmos- 
phere. 

The carbon, or charcoal, in plants which com- 

, as we have already stated, more than one- 
Pralf of their entire bulk, is nearly all derived 
from the atmosphere, or from the decomposing 
vegetable matter in the soil. It has been shown, 
in a previous article, how plants take in that 
carbonic acid which we expel from the lungs as a 
poison into the atmosphere, from that atmos- 
phere, by means of the minute pores on their 
leaves and young tgvigs, that, under the influence | 
of solar light, this carbonic acid is decomposed , 
in the tissues of the leaves, and the carbon fixed | 
by the plant becomes chlorofohl, that substance , 
which gives to vegetation its bright green hue, } 
chlorofohl being always formed in the superficial 
cells of plants exposed directly to the light, 
whilst at the same time the oxygen is set free 
into the atmosphere. 

That carbon, or charcoal, constitutes the prin- | 
cipal part of the fabric of all plants, is evident | 
from the following experiment. If a green leaf, 
or a piece of wood, be charred (which may be 
done by heating it in a close vessel so as to free. 
it from contact with the air) all the hydrogen and 
oxygen in the plant will be driven off, and what 
remains will be the amount of carbon in the 
plant, together with a small per centage of inor- 
ganic matter. The leaf, or specimen of wood, 
which has been thus carbonized will be found to 
preserve its form and bulk uninjured, even to 


“that of the most delicate cells and vessels, but | 


will be considerably lighter. A piece of com- 
mon charcoal is a beautiful instance of wood 
which has been thus treated, and evinces that 
charcoal is the principal constituent in the mate- 
rial out of which a plant is constructed. 


OLD GEMS IN NEW SETTINGS. 

HUMAN PASSIONS AND PROPENSITIES. 
The bulk of all the misery and degradation, 
which are the bane of life, come from yielding to 
the snares or the assaults of appetite and pas-: 
sion. Why, then, were these appetites and pas- 
sions bestowed upon us to be our tempters? Pre- 
cisely for this very purpose, that we may choose 
between the impulses of these and the dictates of | 
reason and conscience; that we might be not ir- | 
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doing this we grow strong and spiritual. Rome 
grew mighty by toil and struggle. America 
owes to the rock and the wilderness, to bleak 
winter and the savage, her strength and pros- 
perity. So, also, the human soul owes what is 
great and glorious in it to the fierce desires it 
has, and which, with higher principles and the 
grace of God, it resists; to the hard fighting it 
has done on an unseen battle-field, where arms 
clash without noise or echo. It is to him that 
overcometh that it is given to sit down upon a 
throne. ‘No cross, no crown,’’ is @ maXim uni- 
versally applicable and eternally true. 


SHAKSPEARE’S PORTRAITS. 


All who read the English tongue will say that, 
after the Bible, no book shows such deep and 
wide knowledge of human nature as Shakspeare. 
What, then, is Shakspeare’s epitome of man- 
kind? In his magic microcosm, he gives sad 
pictures of ambition, lust and perjury. We have 
never seen worse men, we have never heard of 
bloodier crimes, than he describes. But is this 
all? Oh! it is not the half. How sha]l we thank 
him enough, whose eye God made keen to pierce 
the human breast, for those living and everlasting 
portraits of unblenching courage, unseducible 
purity, unyielding truth, before which the villain- 
faces that have also sat to his pencil for ever flee 
away? Human nature! child of God! own thy 
weakness, and weep for thy many falls since the 
first temptation; but, in the name of thy Maker, 
take thy trophies and wear thy crown, made and 
woven of spotless innocence, brave fortitude, all- 
enduring love—take and wear them lowly before 
Him who has made thee thus capable! 


GOODNESS NOT THE GROWTH OF A DAY. 


The mushroom may shoot up, and be perfect 
ina night. The green grass may rise and fall 





' twice in a season beneath the summer sun. But 


the strong and beautiful diamond must mature in 


/ its secret caverns, while the generations of the fo- 
' rest, alike with those of flesh and blood, pass away. 


The star that glitters like God’s signet, sparkling 
too brilliant in the clear evening for the eye to 
fix its shape, sprang not into instantaneous being, 


‘but, as astronomy would now teach, began to 


form, innumerable ages by-gone, in dim and 
dark mist; revolving and condensing and gather- 
ing pale light, ray after ray, as century after 





- ments which God has given us, by which the; now over land and sea. 


rational creatures, but free men; and that we! century rolled along, till what fell, perhaps, on 
might, by choosing aright, become virtuous.! the eye of Adam, as a pearly cloud in the pro- 


These appetites and passions are the sharp instru-} found remote heavens, shoots a fiery radiance 
Even so dimly and 


jewel of transparent moral purity is to be} darkly forms human virtue or goodness, revolving 
wrought out. t us duly estimate them, and| amid unshaped elements in the spiritual firma- 
not lament over them; for without them the pure} ment, condensing—if a moral truthfulness to 
and perfect diamond of excellence could not ap-; God be the prevailing law—ever into more con- 
pear. They are as essential to human virtue as} sistent and substantial brightness, and pre- 
our higher endowments themselves. Without} paring, by the grace of God, and under the influ- 
them, man could never become great or good. ; ences of His Gospel, to shine as those stars now 
The permitted excess of appetite and passion is, } shine for ever in the heavens, when their flames 
indeed, degradation and ruin. But their re-; may be extinguished in endless night. 

straint, government, normal use, is virtue, the 
very ladder for mounting up into high Heaven. } 





The ability to love what is love-worthy, and 


Our propensities are, indeed, sacred instruments. | thus to love the Lord as the most love-worthy, is 
We are to check and discipline them, and inj the highest privilege of a rational creature. 
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NO WORK THE HARDEST WORK. 


Ho! ye who at the anvil toil, 
And strike the sounding blow, 
Where from the burning iron’s breast 
The sparks fly to and fro, 
While answering to the hammer’s ring, 
And fire’s intenser glow— 
Oh! while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye who til! the stubborn soil, 
Whose hard hands guide the plough; 
Who bend beneath the summer sun 
With burning cheek and brow— 
Ye deem the curse still clings to earth 
From olden time till now; 
But while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labor long hours through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye who plough the sea’s blue field, 
Who ride the restless wave— 
Beneath whose gallant vessel’s keel 
There lies a yawning grave, 
Around whose bark the wintry winds 
Like fiends of fury rave— 
Oh! while ye feel *tis bard to toil 
And labor long hours through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! all who labor, all who strive, 
Ye wield a lofty power; 

Do with your might, do with your strength, 
Fill every golden hour! 

The glorious privilege to do 
Is man’s most noble dower. 

Oh! to your birthright and yourselves, 
To your own souls be true! 

* A weary, wretched life is theirs 

Who have no work to do. 





LINES. 
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SELF-CULTURE. 
There are few things more sad or discouraging 
to those who have devoted themselves to the work 
of self-improvement, than the slow progress 
, usually made by them, in the attainment of those 
virtues and excellences of character which form 
the proposed objects of their pursuit. An ar- 
dent desire after self-improvement, may have 
been long cherished, or suddenly awakened; and 
this, at length, by some conjunction of circum- 
| stances, is resolved upon as the great business of 
life. A new life is begun, which by its very na- 
ture should be a life of progress. But after a 
few years, the person who had resolved and re- 
resolved on making progress and attaining high- 
er excellences of character, finds, perhaps, that 
| he has made hardly any advance. He finds that 
the same failings and short-comings beset him 
which were sources of grief and regret years ago. 
He finds that he is still occasionally betrayed 
into harsh judgments and harsh language 
towards others, and that he is still too te the 
}take up an evil report against his neighbor. 
‘How many, from these or similar experiences, 
are ready to wre sal to themselves, and to 
}lament, that they are but little if any better 
; than they were months or years ago. 
Why should this be so common an experience? 
; Where lies the difficulty? There are probably 
, several reasons or sources of difficulty; but there 
}is one of great magnitude which deserves par- 
} ticular attention. It consists, not in any general 
} unfaithfulness to the dictates of conscience, but 
; in unfaithfulness in some one favorite habit or in- 
' dulgence. If some particular wrong habit, or pas- 
, sion, or object of interest, which conscience con- 
 demns, is allowed always to prevail in the contest 
of good with evil, then the powers of good, of which 
}conscience is the leader, gradually lose their 
; acuteness of perception, and their power of re- 
; sistance. A slow paralysis comes over the bet- 
{ ter part of our nature. Our consciousness of one 
} secret wrong-doing brings with it a sense of 
} degradation aud discouragement. Our conflict 
} with evil in other points is not so hearty, be- 


On the completion of the Monument at Concord, erected} cause of this consciousness of one lurking evil 


to commemorate the battle of Lexington. 
BY RALPH W. EMERSON. 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 


Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone, 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

To die, or leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


} which is indulged in spite of all inward remon- 
} strances. And it may be stated, as a general re- 
} sult of the long continuance of this condition, 
} that the character deteriorates, and the person 
| becomes worse and worse, whether conscious of 
| it or not. 
The danger of indulgence in but one habit or 
gratification, forbidden by conscience, cannot be 
} over-estimated. If evil gains the victory in one 
| point, it will eventually in more. The person 
{who permits this triumph of evil in one thing, 
' will not fight against it, or strive after good, with 
— heart and courage in other things. The 
conflict with evil, with whatever conscience con- 


}demns, is not hearty and in earnest in such an 
} individual; and the consciousness of this yielding 
' to the enemy, enervates and lessens the powers 
of resistance yet farther. The first thing, there- 
‘fore, which a person should do, aiming at self- 
| improvement, is to concentrate all his moral forces 
| at this one point, and gain the victory in that very 
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particular in which he is conscious of special 
weakness. Let the person aiming at moral ad- 
vancement, but conscious of little progress, 
search out wherein the power of the enemy most 
frequently and easily prevails against him, and 
then, concentrating all his powers at this point, 
devote himself to a determined resistance until 
conquest and victory are secured. Then will the 
whole moral being be invigorated with new 
strength, and the whole character be inspired 
with courage and hope. Conquest over some one 
favorite indulgence will make the victory easier 
and more certain in all future struggles between 
the powers of good, and the seductions of evil. 

To cast off the power of our favorite indul-, 
gences is, therefore, the first and greatest thing 
to be done, if we would make the progress we 
desire in self-improvement and moral advance- 
ment. Everything must be given up which in- 
terferes with this. All our strength will need 
concentration in order to secure success. But 
though the conflict may be severe, the joy of 
conscious victory is sufficient to overbalance it 
all. A feeling of nobility—a grateful self-appro- 
bation—is diffused throughout the whole moral be- 
ing. To contend faithfully against any favorite | 
indulgence in wrong-doing, and to gain the vic-' 
tory, is felt by every one to be one of the most 
‘heroic, most admirable works on earth. Who- 
ever so contends, and eventually overcomes, has a 
most grateful and pleasing consciousness of 
moral power and heroism. And this is the first ' 
thing to be done by those who desire advance- 
ment in moral excellence. They must be patient 
and persevere. If they should fall before the 
enemy, they must rise again and renew the con- 
test. 


HEART-TRIFLERS. 


There are few individuals in the world, or at 
least few in civilized society, who have not two 
phases of existence, so to speak—one an inner and 
the other an outer—one connected with the com- 
merce, the business and the ambition of the world— ' 
the other with its social life, its domestic relations, 
its passions, its emotions, and gentle suscepti- 
bilities. Many persons whio,in the eyes of the 
thoughtless multitude at large, are among the 
most fortunate and most envied of mankind, are 
nevertheless entitled to pity and sympathy rather 
than to envy, because they are unfortunate in the 
affairs of the heart, or in other words, are un- 
happy at home. Who can conceive of a more’ 
wretched state of existence than that of the de- 
ceived and betrayed of either sex, who having 
lavished all their affections upon some particular } 
object, and united their destinies with that ob- 
ject, under a belief of sympathy, reciprocity and } 
mutual regard, find too late that they have been | 
worshipping a false idol, that some mercenary } 
or other selfish motive was the real inducement, } 
and that sadness, neglect and disappointment | 
must be their lot for the rest of their days. We} 
can imagine nothing more criminal than perfidy, | 
falsehood and treachery under these circum- | 
stances. Life is thus robbed of its most ex- } 
quisite hopes—the disposition is embittered, the | 
mind turns upon itself in the very agony of | 


despair, and disease and premature death are 
often the consequences. The victim, too, is 
compelled in most cases to suffer in silence. A 
sense of pride prevents complaint, while a sense 
of mortification gnaws at and eats out the very 
elements of being. Alas! for all who are thus un- 
fortunate, who have given away the freshness of 
their gushing affections, and. who have received 
in return nothing but hollowness, indifference— 
perhaps contempt. The wretch who would thus 
deliberately deceive and destroy, merits a fearful 
retribution. The misery that he or she has 
meted out to others, will sooner or later be visited 
back again. And this language is applicable to 
both sexes, for both at times are at fault. Who 
cannot point out instances—instances in which 
the best feelings of the heart have been trifled 
with, and in which unwavering affection—affec- 
tion that amounts to monomania—affection that 
is blind to error and even to crime—is paid back 
even with indifference and scorn? What earthly 
honor, what successful fortunes, can compensate 
for a disappointment like this? How guilty is 
the mocker of the heart under these circum- 
stances! With what agony must the discovery 
be at first realized by the deceived? But thereis 
another species of triflers—male as well as fe- 
male, who are often the causes of infinite anxiety. 
We allude to the heartless, the conceited and the 
cold, who, with no feeling of susceptibility them- 
selves, delight in sporting with the affections 
and wrecking the happiness of others. How 
much misery has been caused by these triflers! 
We could point out more than one touching case. 
Nay, we believe that many a heart has been 
broken, many a gentle spirit has been crushed, 
many a life has been embittered by this cruel 
policy. The cold and the worldly may laugh at 
all such doctrines, while the selfish and the hard- 
hearted may deem it impossible for such suscep- 
tibility to exist in human nature. But those 
who have studied the inner man as well as the 
outer, who have penetrated the barrier of world- 
liness which conceals the workings of the human 
breast, who have in some thoughtful hour won 
the confidence, and thus revived the recollections 
of the susceptible and the deceived, will be able 
to tell another story. There is no lot more bit- 
ter than that of broken hopes, misplaced affec- 
tions, or violated sensibilities. Many a poor 
wretch has been driven to despair through such 
unhappy influences. And thus, when we read 
the details of some frightful suicide committed in 
an hour of excitement and madness, we cannot 
but commiserate the unhappiness of the deluded 
and infatuated, while we deplore the rashness and 
the crime. He is indeed fortunate, who has never 


|experienced these moments of despondency and 


gloom, who has never taken to his heart some 
cherished idol, and found, alas! that he was em- 
bracing a phantom. Reason has but little influ- 
ence under such cireumstances. The excitements 
of the world are often powerless. The one wild 
thought will return, and imagination will bedeck 
the false one with a thousand charms that were 
never possessed. Sympathy, harmony and re- 
ciprocity are the essentials of worldly happiness 
between two beings who are united together in 
the bonds of matrimony, and without these, the 
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condition is to be avoided rather than to be en- | traction was great, and the expense to a manage- 
vied. And when, too, hopes are held out—hopes | ment proportionately increased, urged with some 
of a mutual regard, only to be mocked at and dis- | force, in justification of high charges, that our 
sipated by some sudden whim or heartless ca- | theatres and concert halls are too small to admit 
price, the effects are often painful for life. Dis- | an audience numerous enough to make up, in the 
trust is felt for mankind at large, and the baffled | aggregate amount of tickets sold, the loss which 
dream of affection, a dream that was dispelled | would otherwise be sustained by reducing the 
just as the devoted one fancied that it was about | prices one-half, or to a yet lower rate. But this 
to be realized, lingers with its memories of bit- | excuse is not at all satisfactory, not alone because 
terness and anguish; until youth has departed, | no abatement of cost to the public has been made 
and life itself has become pointless and aimless. | when—as in the instanceof Jenny Lind’s, Alboni’s 
Yet woe unto those who coolly and deliberately | and Sontag’s appearance at Tripler Hall—the 
trifle with the feelings and trample upon the | most spacious auditorum was provided, but, more 
hearts of others. The very cup of anguish which | especially, because the alleged heaviness of the 
they present with so fascinating a hand, may in) burden upon an operatic management, which is 
turn be placed to their own lips!—Pa. Inquirer. | so conveniently shifted to the shoulders of the 
—— public, arises mainly, in fact, from the absurdly 
OPERATIC AMUSEMENTS. | excessive salaries and wages paid to the leading, 
ue ‘if not all, the members of a troupe. This is the 
According to what appears to be a reliable ' root of the evil; and, until retrenchment is applied 
statement, we are to have Mario and Grisi with | there, no sufficient and enduring reform can be 
us in the Fall, on a professional visit. They have | effected. 
entered, it is alleged, into an engagement with; It is, therefore, apparent, that the only remedy 
Mr. Hackett, to sing in certain cities of the United | which can attack the radical vice of this whole 
States, for two thousand five hundred dollars each | system of extortion, depends for its application 
per night. We do not for one moment believe {upon those who organize and govern operatic 
that any man of business, sense and experience | and other companies of the kind. So long, how- 
would contract with the artistes named, or any | ever, as they find they can over-pay their em- 
others, to pay the exorbitant price said to be|ployees by successfully overcharging, in their 
agreed upon. The speculation would inevitably | turn, the amiable public, we may confidently ex- 
be a ruinously losing one for the manager on the | pect that this abusive imposition will be practised, 
terms announced; and we therefore regard that | though theatres of any possible dimensions were 
part of the matter as nothing more than one of} erected. Hence, the people, who are a 
those smart tricks which are resorted to, now-a- | made to bear all the weight of a manager's wea 
days, to get up in advance that kind of popular} concession to the cupidity and arrogance of a 
excitement and curiosity out of which Barnum | parcel of Italian singers, half of whom could not 
contrived, with the aid of Jenny Lind’s great fame j live by their talents in their own country, and 
and superlative powers, to nett two or three hun- j have literally, in many instances, fled here from 
dred thousand dollars in the course of a few | beggary, must, by a sort of necessary order of re- 
months. Beside the fact that Grisi and Mario } taliation, first turn upon the Empresario, by refus- 
combined cannot constitute such an attraction as | ing to pay his exorbitant prices, and thereby com- 
the fair young Swede, with her fresh and marvel-/ pel him to employ his troupe at more reasonable 
lous voice and lyrical genius, presented to the { Salaries, or not employ them at all. This course of 
public, the enthusiasm of our people has long } proceeding would very soon and certainly brin 
since cooled towards musical celebrities, imported | the majority of his retainers to terms. The trut 
expressly by some calculating individual, with a | is, that not one in a hundred of them is ever paid 
view to extort a fortune in a month out of their jin Europe more than a half or fourth part of the 
excitable natures, and the material does not exist | sum recetved in this country; while the people of 
with which it can be, at least for a great while to | Italy, France, and Germany enjoy continually 
come, re-awakened and stimulated into life. {musical entertainments superior to ours, at one- 
But without concerning ourselves about the { fourth the prices we are forced to pay. 
issue of this particular enterprise, to which we; The American public may, and does complain 
shall owe the privilege of hearing the two cele- | very bitterly of this outrageous taxation to which 
brated vocalists who are coming over to us under ‘ foreign vocal talent subjects them; but the blame 
its unpromising auspices, the occasion is a proper ‘ lies wholly with ourselves, in tamely submitting 
one for noticing a folly which has done mischief {to be fleeced. It is high time we had begun to 
enough, and ought to promptly and resolutely reverse positions, as regards the power of dictating 
corrected. For a number of years past Amer- | terms, and assumed our rightful province to pay, 
cans have been paying far too much for music. | all circumstances considered, no more for music 
The extravagance of which we speak reached its | on this side the Atlantic than is paid for it on the 
culmination when six dollars were asked, and ten | other. Until this stand is firmly taken, we shall 
paid for a single ticket to hear the Swedish | continue to suffer the same exorbitancy which has 
songstress in a concert room; and, since then, ; been so long practised on us, and must finally 
two dollars have been the standing price for ad-; abandon all hope of ever establishing the opera 
mission to a first-class seat to »L opera, not- {in the United States as a popular amusement, or 
withstanding that, with the exception of a prin- ‘even as a permanent luxury for the aristocracy of 


cipal singer, the company has often been exceed- | wealth. 
ingly indifferent. } In order to effect a change so desirable for the 


thas been urged, and, indeed, where the at- ‘real interests of both, the rich must make common 








cause in the matter with those of more moderate 
means; and with society once determinedly and 
completely united against the injustice which 
exacts two thousand five hundred dollars for one 
evening’s performance by a single vocalist, it 
would be speedily and effectually put down. When 
operatic representations of the first order of excel- 
lence are given in our cities at one dollar or at 
fifty cents admission, per head, the million may 
gain access to them; and it is on their support 
only that the lyric stage here, as in every other 
country, can ever be solidly and prosperously 
built up and maintained. 

Music, as an art, is eminently worthy of liberal 
cultivation in every community for the sake of its 
beneficent moral influence; and as a source of re- | 
fined enjoyment every rational effort should be 
made to bring it within’the easy reach of all} 
classes. There is likely to be no lack of artistes } 
to minister to our wants as a musical people; but | 
two things we must, without distinction of social } 
rank and personal means, unite to do, if we would 
render music a popular pastime, rather than a 
costly and occasional pleasure for the few. We 
must have Opera Houses holding four or five} 
thousand persons, and we must offer these at 
low rates to the manager who will give regularly 
the best performances at prices to suit the many. 
—Philadelphia North American. 


DEATH OF TIECK, THE GERMAN 
POET. | 


The last arrival from Europe brings us the in- | 
telligence of the death of the venerable German 
Poet, Lupwic Tiecx, which took place at Berlin, 
on the morning of April 28. Tieck has been! 
justly called “the last of the great poets of the’ 
great poetic age of Germany.” He was born in 
Berlin, May 31, 1773, and had accordingly nearly 
completed his eightieth year at the time of his 
death. He received his academic education at the 
Universities of Halle, Gottingen and Erlangen, 
where he devoted himself with the greatest in-’ 
terest to the study of history and the poetical 
literature of ancient and modern times. His 
first production in poetry, ‘‘Abdallah,” appeared 
when he was about twenty years of age, and was 
rapidly followed by “William Lovell,” ‘Peter’ 
Leberecht,” and ‘Peter Leberecht’s Popular 
Stories.”” Several other original works succeeded 
each other, which stamped his reputation asa 
writer of peculiar genius and singular fertility. | 
He was an ardent admirer of Shakspeare, several | 
of whose plays he translated into the German 
language, with masterly skill. The first com-: 
plete collection of his poems was published in 
1821, and passed to a new edition in 1841.) 
Tieck was no less distinguished as a romance- 
writer than as a poet. His ‘‘Novellen,” contain- | 
ing his principal prose fictions, the production’ 
of a later period of his literary activity, were ' 
published in an edition of twenty volumes, be- 
tween 1835 and 1846. Tieck exerted a marked 
influence in the literary and dramatic affairs of | 
Dresden, during his residence in that city, where } 
he passed many of the best years of his life. 
His Shaksperian readings to a select circle of} 
friends, were among the principal intellectual at- ; 
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tractions of Dresden, and have become widely 
celebrated through the descriptions of American 
and English travellers. The latter part of his 
life was spent in Berlin, his native city, and was 
subject to severe and protracted sufferings from 
disease. ‘His death,”’ says a German paper, in 
announcing the event, ‘‘had been long antici- 
pated, yet came unexpectedly at last. Every 
one remembers with deep emotion, his acquain- 
tance with the departed; he will never be forgot- 
ten by those on whom the mild ray of his fine, 
sagacious eye has fallen—who have seen the 
venerable form broken with age and disease, 
seated erect in the arm-chair, while a bright, 
impressive smile played around his beautiful lips, 
and the glory of thought radiated from his high, 
proud forehead.” 


THE FLOGGING OF A PRINCE. 


The London correspondent of a North German 
paper relates a story with regard to the way in 
which Prince Albert disciplines his children, 
which the Tribune translates as follows: 

“The young prince stood one day in his room 
in the royal palace at Windsor, at the window, 
whose panes reach the floor. He had a lesson to 
learn by heart, but instead was amusing him- 
self by looking out into the garden and playing 
with his fingers on the window. Mis governess, 
Miss Hillyard, an earnest and pious person, ob- 


‘ served this, and kindly asked him to think of get- 


ting his lesson. The young prince said: ‘I don’t 
want to.’ ‘Then,’ said Miss Hillyard, ‘I must 
put you in the corner.’ ‘I won’t learn,’ an- 
swered the little fellow resolutely, ‘and won't 
stand in the corner, for I am the Prince of Wales.’ 
And as he said this, he knocked out one of the 
window panes with his foot. ‘At this, Miss Hill- 
yard rose from her seat, and said, ‘Sir, you must 
learn, or I must put you in the corner.’ ‘I won’t,’ 
said he, knocking out a second pane. The go- 
verness then rang, and told the servant who en- 
tered to say to Prince Albert that she requested 
the presence of his Royal Highness immediately 
on a pressing matter connected with his son. 
The devoted father came at once, and heard the 
statement of the whole matter, after which he 
turned to his little son, and said, pointing to an 
ottoman, ‘sit down there, and wait till I return.’ 
Then Prince Albert went to his room and brought 
a Bible. ‘Listen, now, he said to the Prince of 
Wales, ‘to what the holy Apostle Paul says to you 
and other children in your position.’ Hereupon 
he read Galat. iv. 1 and 2: ‘Now I say that the 
heir, so long as he is a child, differeth nothing 
from a servant, though he be loved of all; but is 
under tutors and governors until the time ap- 

inted of the father.’ ‘It is true,’ continued 

rince Albert, ‘that you are the Prince of Wales, 
and if you conduct yourself properly you may 
become a man of high station, and even after the 
death of your mother, may become King of Eng- 
land. But now you are a little boy, who must 
obey his tutors and governors. Besides, I must 
impress upon you another saying, of the wise 
Solomon, in Proverbs xiii. 24: ‘He that spareth 
his rod, hateth his son; but he that loveth him 
chasteneth him betimes.’ Hereupon the father 
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took out a rod and gave the heir to the throne of | 
the weightiest empire of Christendom a very pal- 
pable switching, and then stood him up in the 
corner, saying, ‘You will stand here and study 
your lesson till Miss Hillyard gives you leave to 
come out. And never forget again that you are 
now under tutors and governors, and that here- 
after you will be under a law given by God.’ 
This, adds the correspondent, is an excellent 
Christian mode of education, which every citizen 
and peasant who has a child may well take to his 
heart as a model.” 

It may be proper to add that the youngster 
who is represented to have received this paternal 
admonition is but eleven years old. 


I well remember hearing my father tell the 
following anecdote, illustrative of the early ge- 
nius of that great man whose loss a mighty na- 
tion mourns: 


Ebenezer Webster, the father of Daniel, was a} 
The vegetables in his garden had suf- ; 


farmer. 
fered considerably from the depredations of a 


woodchuck, whose hole and habitation was near | 


the premises. Daniel. some ten or twelve years 


old, and his older brother Ezekiel, had set a trap 
and finally succeeded in capturing the trespasser. | 


Ezekiel propo@ed to kill the animal, and end at 


once all further trouble from him; but Daniel | 


looked with compassion upon his meek, dumb | 


captive, and offered to let him again go free. | 


The boys could not agree, and each appealed to | 


their father to decide the case. ‘*Well, my boys,”’} 
; awakened by the eloquent words of compassion, 
/and the strong appeal for mercy; and forgetting 


said the old gentleman, “I will be the judge. 
There is the prisoner, (pointing to the wood- 
chuck,) and you shall be the counsel and plead 
the case for and against his life and liberty.” 

Ezekiel opened the case with a strong argu- | 
ment, urging the mischievous nature of the} 
criminal, the great harm he had already done, | 
said that much time and labor had been spent in } 
his capture, and now if he was suffered to live} 
and go again at large, he would renew his depre- 
dations, and be cunning enough not to suffer } 
himself to be caught again, and that he ought} 
now to be put to death; that his skin was of | 
some value, and that to make the most of him } 
ee Serpe it would not repay half the damage } 
he had already done. His argument was ready, } 
peotion. to the point, and of much greater } 
ength than our limits will allow us to occupy in | 


_ had to their portion? 
, never violated the laws of his nature or the laws 


ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. | 


‘the simple, harmless instincts he had received 


/no right to deprive him of either. 
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anything in vain; the woodchuck had as much 
right to life as any other living thing: he was not 
a destructive animal, as the wolf and the fox 
were; he simply ate a few common vegetables, 
of which they had a plenty and could well spare 
a part; he destroyed nothing except the little 
food he needed to sustain his humble life; and 
that little food was as sweet to him, and as ne- 
cessary to his existence, as was to them the 
food upon his mother's table. God furnished 
their own food; He gave them all they possessed; 
and would they not spare a little for the dumb 
creature, who really had as much right to his 
small share of God’s bounty, as they themselves 
Yea, more; the animal had 


of God, as man often did, but strictly followed 


from the hand of the Creator of all things. 
Created by God’s hand, he had a right, a right 
from God to life, to food, to liberty; and they had 
He alluded 
to the mute but earnest pleadings of the animal 
for that life, as sweet, as dear to him, as their 
own was to them; and the just judgment they 
might expect if in selfish cruelty and cold heart- 
lessness they took the life they could not restore 
again, the hfe that God alone had given. 

During this appeal the tears had started totheold 
man’s eyes, and were fast running down his sun- 
burnt cheeks; every feeling of a father’s heart 
was stirred within him; he saw the future 
greatness of his son before his eyes; he felt that 
Giod had blessed him in his children beyond the 
lot of common men; his pity and sympathy were 


the judge in the man and the father, he sprang 
from his chair, (while Daniel was in the midst of 
his argument, without thinking he had already 
won his case,) and turning to his older son, 
dashing the tears from his eyes, exclaimed, 
“Zeke, ZEKR, YOU LET THAT WOODCHUCK Go!”— 
Boston Traveller. 


THE WOODEN SPOON, 


[The following is an extract from a Swedish 
tale published in Chambers’ Repository, and has 
an important moral, as the sequel will show. | 

Once a wooden spoon, that was so fine, so neat, 
So pretty, made of the best wood, and carved in 
the most beautiful manner—one could never see 





relating the story, }a more delicate and tasteful wooden spoon; and 

The father looked with pride upon his son, who} no one took it up without saying: “Ack, how 
became a distinguished jurist in his manhood. | pretty itis!’’ Thus the little spoon soon grew vain 
“Now, Daniel, it is your turn; I'll. hear what} and proud. ‘‘Ah,” thought the beautiful wooden 
you have to say.” | Spoon. “if Lcould only be like a silver spoon! 

*Twas his first case. Daniel saw that the plea) Now I am used by the servants alone: but if I 
of his brother had sensibly affected his father, were a silver spoon, it might happen that the 
the judge; and as his large, brilliant black eyes | king himself should eat rice milk with me out of 
looked upon the soft, timid expression of the} a golden dish; whereas, being only a wooden 
animal, and as he saw it tremble with fear in ‘ ‘on, it is nothing but meal porridge I serve out 
narrow prison-house, his heart swelled witi. _ lite common-folk.”” So the wooden spoon 
pity, and he appealed with eloquent words that | said to the meat-mother:* ‘Dear lady, I consi- 
the captive might again go free. God, he said, ' der myself too good to be a simple wooden spoon. 
had made the woodchuck; He made him to live, | I feel within myself that I was not meant to be 
to enjoy the bright sunlight, the pure air, the free | in the kitchen, but that I ought to appear at great 

and woods. God had not made him, or} #* Mistress. 











tables. Iam not suited to the servants, who 
have such coarse habits, and handle me so rudely. 
Dear mistress, contrive that I shall be like a 
silver spoon.” The meat-mother wished to sa- 
tisfy her pretty wooden spoon, so she carried her 
to a goldsmith, who promised to overlay her with 
silver. He did so. The wooden spoon was sil- 
vered over, and shone like the sun. Then she 
was glad and proud, and scorned all her old com- 
panions. When she came home, she lay in the 
plate basket, and became quite intimate with the 
family silver, wished the teaspoons to call her 
aunt, and called herself first cousin to the silver 
forks. But it happened that when the other spoons 
were taken out for daily use, the silvered wooden 
spoon was always left behind, although she took 
the greatest care to render herself conspicuous, 


and often placed herself uppermost in the basket, | 


in order not to be forgotten, but to be laid with 
the rest on the great table. As this happened 


several times, and that even when there was com- ’ 


pany, and all the silver was brought out, the poor 
wooden spoon was left alone in the basket; she 
complained again to the mistress, and said: 
‘‘Dear lady, I have to beg that the servants may 
understand that I am a silver spoon, and have a 
right to appear with the rest of the company. I 
shine even more than others, and cannot under- 
stand why I should be thus neglected.” 
‘‘Ah,” said the mistress, ‘the servant knows 
by the weight that you are only silvered.”’ 
“Weight! weight!” cried the silvered spoon. 
‘What, 1s it not by the brightness alone, that one 
knows a silver spoon from a wooden one?” 
“Dear child, silver is heavier than wood.” 
“Then, pray, make me heavier!” cried the 


spoon. ‘I long to be as good as the rest, and I 
have no patience with the sauciness of that ser- 
vant.” The mistress, still willing to gratify the) 


desires of her little spoon, carried her again to) 


the goldsmith. 


‘Dear heart,” she said to him, “make this) 
silvered wooden spoon as heavy as a real silver} 


one. 
“To do that,’’ said the goldsmith, “it will be 
necessary to put a piece of lead here in the 
handle.’ 

‘*Ah,"’ thought the poor spoon, “then must he 
bore straight into my heart’’—for the heart of a 
wooden spoon always lies in the handle; that is 
to say, when wooden spoons Aave hearts—“but 
one must bear all for honor. Yes, he may even 
put a bit of lead in my heart, if he only makes 
me so that I shall pass for a real heavy silver 
spoon.’ So the goldsmith bored deep into her 
heart, and filled it up with melted lead, which 
soon hardened within it. But she suffered all for 
honor’s sake. Then she was silvered over again, 
and brought back to the plate-basket. Now the 


servant came and took her up with the rest of the 
spoons, and saw and felt no difference; so she 


was placed with the rest on the great dinner- 
table, 
would 
not got a lump of’ lead in her heart. 


lead caused a great heaviness there, and made 
her feel not quite happy in the midst of her 
honors. So time went on, and the wooden spoon 
continued to pass for a silver one, so well was 


THE WOODEN SPOON. 


} “Indeed! 


for a real beautiful silver spoon, and 
ve been as happy as possible, if she had 
That lump of 
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she silvered, and so heavy had she been made. 
But the meat-mother died. At that, the silvered 
spoon, instead of sorrowing, as she once would 
have done, almost rejoiced; for every time she 
had lain shining on the great table, she had re- 
collected that the meat-mother was the only per- 
son that knew that she really was nothing more 
than a simple wooden spoon; and so, if her mis- 
tress took another spoon instead of her, she be- 
came quite jealous, and said to herself: ‘That is 
because she knows all about me: she knows I am 
a wooden spoon silvered outside and with a lump 
of lead within me.’’ But when the mistress was 
dead, she said to herself: “Now I am free, and 
can enjoy myself perfectly; for no one will ever 
know now that I am not quite what I seem.” 
The goods, however, were now to be sold. The 
family silver was bought by a goldsmith, who 
repared to melt it up, in order to work it anew. 
‘he unhappy wooden spoon was bought with the 
rest; she saw the furnace ready, and heard with 
dismay that they should all be cast therein. She 
was dreadfully alarmed, exclaimed against the 
cruelty practised towards the friendless orphans 
who had so lately lost their good protectress, and 
began to appeal to her companions in rank and 
misfortune, who lay calmly within sight of the 
furnace. ‘They will burn us up!”’ she cried. 
‘They will turn us to ashes! How quietly you 
take such inhuman conduct!”’ 
«0 no!” said an old silver spoon and fork who 
lay composedly side by side—they had been com- 
rades from youth, these two, and had already 
gone through the furnace, I know not how often 
— <Q no! they will do us no harm. They may 
willingly melt us; the furnace will do us good, 
rather than harm, and we shall soon appear in a 
more fashionable and handsome form.’’ 
The silvered wooden spoon listened, but was 
not comforted. It did not comfort her to find 
that silver would not burn, for she knew well 
that wood would do so. 
“Ah,”’ sighed the silly little spoon, “I see it is 
not by brightness oak , nor only by weight, 
that real silver is known.’’ The silver was cast 
into the furnace; but when the goldsmith came 
| and took her up, she cried, in great excitement, 
and with a trembling voice: ‘‘Dear master, I cer- 
tainly am a silver spoon; that is seen both by 
my appearance and weight} but, then, I am not 
of the same sort of silver as the other spoons; I 
am of a finer sort, which cannot bear fire, but 
flies away in smoke.” 

What are you then? Perhaps tin?’’ 

} «Tin! can the dear master think so unmeanly 
of me?” 

‘*Perhaps even lead?” 

‘Lead! ah, the dear master can easily see if I 
am lead.’ 

“Well, that will I do,” said the master, and 
began to bend the handle, when snap it went in 
two, for wood will not bear bending like silver, 
any more than it will bear melting. The wooden 
handle broke in two, and out fell the lump of lead. 
‘‘So!’’ cried the master; ‘‘only a common wooden 
spoon silvered over!” 

“Yes,” cried the poor spoon, which, so soon as 
the lead fell from her heart, grew quite light and 
happy—‘‘yes, I am only a common wooden 
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spoon. Take away the silvering, dear master; | “But I have, certainly,” says S——. A can 
cause me to be mended, and set me in the’ hardly carry it—we must weigh it again. 
kitchen again, to serve out meal porridge for the By this time S—— had it brought back to the 
rest of my life. Now know I well how stupid it; counter, and was preparing to untie it. Here 
was for a wooden spoon to want to pass for a sil-; was adilemma. If the bag was untied the theft 
ver one!” } would be discovered, and if weighed as it was, it 
Morat.—Persons who are discontented with} would be paying monstrously high for the cheese. 
their proper positions, and who, with a view to) The countryman hem’d and had, and scratched 
pass for more than their real worth, resort to sub-| his head, but without getting a step out of the 
terfuges, are sure to meet with disappointment, | difficulty. To complete his consternation, at 
and to be reduced to an inferior position. Wooden | that moment another person entered the store; 
spooneys, with lead in their hearts, are frequently | this decided him, and after drawing a long 
visible in these days of silver, tinsel and gilt. | breath he stammered out, é 
meee Se ee iid } soe a trouble — to —_ the 
Nv TR OF ) bag, it weighs just a pound—l’ve weighed it a 
ANECDOTE OF OLDEN TIME. | handed eats}... Ves a 
, Kat | No consequence,” said S———, and he put the 
The following good story 1s taken from a New ; whole into the scales—“I knew I aan have 
Hampshire paper, bearing date nearly twenty | made a mistake. It weighs thirty-eight pounds 
years ago:— }—blockhead that Iam! Let me see: twelve that 
Mr. S——, a reputable and thrifty merchant; you paid for, and one for the bag is thirteen— 
of the last century, was possessed of a great deal thirteen from thirty eight leaves twenty-five.— 
of natural shrewdness, together with a tact for | Twenty-five lbs. at three shillings and sixpence is 
turning every circumstance to his own advantage. | £4 7s. 6d. Wait a moment; | will make another 
We have heard many anecdotes of him, and bill.” 
among others the following, which, perhaps, will} The countryman did wait, received the bill, 
better show off his peculiarities than a labored | and paid £4 7s. 6d. for hischeese. He then flung 
description. He kept a grocery store near Spring} the bag into the wagon—jumped in and drove 
Hill, which like the grocery stores of that period, | off, with a face glowing like ignited charcoal. 
was filled with a variety of notions; among other; Mr. S—— remained in the door until he had 
things, he was famous for the good quality of his’ bowed his customer out of sight, then turning 
cotton, an article, which at that time was very! round he coolly observed to the person within, 
searce and high. One day a customer from the | ‘Our friend there has a fine horse; good George! 
country drove up to his door, and inquired the | how fast he trots!” 
price of his cotton. ots 
“Three and sixpence per pound,” replied S——.} BE GENTLE WITH CHILDREN. 


“‘Weigh me a dozen pounds,” says the coun- | —_ 
an, at the same time stepping into the store} ‘‘Now be quick, Mary, and come right back; 
with a large bag to put it in. you know what will come if you don’t!” These 
The cotton was weighed and put into the bag, } words, spoken in no very pleasant tone, fell upon 
and Mr. S—— stepped into the counting-room to} my ear, as I passed through the hall to my 
make a bill, leaving his customer busily engaged| study. They were addressed by Betsy, the 
in tying it up. Now, it so happened, there was house-maid, to a sprightly, but not very thought- 
a small lot of good-looking cheese near the spot, | ful child of seven summers, whom she was send- 
and the countryman, though right from the land) ing with a message to a farm-house, some quar- 
of milk and honey, could not resist the propen-} ter of a mile distant. Mary set out at once, and, 
sity to crib one of them. He accordingly took; taking a seat a moment after, near a window 
one up, and after looking about to see that none; which overlooked the road, my eye caught the 
were observing him, slid it into the bag, which | form of the child, bounding away on her errand. 
he immediately tied up, and patiently awaited, There is hardly anything in this cold world, 
the return of S——, who soon after came out,) like the feeling with which a father regards a 
and presented the bill, which the countryman) bright, affectionate daughter. I doubt whether 
id. | the much and justly eulogized love of a mother, 
Now Mr. S—— was one of the most polite) strong as it is, is just such a feeling. Prompted 
men of the age, and at once his quick eye had | by the recollection of what I had just heard, or md 
detected the abduction of a cheese. He was at} the dim remembrance of some of my own childi 
no loss to account for its disappearance, and in- | experiences, or perhaps by both combined, I deter- 
stantly prepared himself to act as circumstances mined to watch the movements of the little mes- 
might require. The countryman, after one or two | senger. For the first few moments, the memory 
unimportant observations, was preparing to de- | of the charge which she had received, seemed to 
part. S——, who we before observed was ex-! give energy to the child’s purpose, and she skip- 
cessively polite, would by no means suffer him to ped along as if determined to obey to the letter. 
carry his own bundle but offered his services, and | But, in passing the door of a neighbor, something 
at the same time took up the bag to carry it out. | attracted her attention. She paused—then ran 
He had proceeded nearly to the door of his shop |into the yard, and it was some minutes before 
when he stopped. {she re-appeared. Again on her way, it was not 
«This yr very heavy—I must have made a long before something new arrested her steps. 
mistake in the weight of the cotton.” {It might be the sight of birds, or their music, or 
“(I—I—I guess not,” says the countryman. {the discovery of the far-famed butterfly, which 

















so many children have chased. At all 
was soon pretty clear that Mary had quite for- 
gotten the impressive injunction of the house- 


events, it 


keeper. ‘Ah, child!” thought I, as I turned 
from the window, “thou art a type of myself, 
thou art a true representative of thy kind!” 


‘©Weak and irresolute is man; 
The purpose of to-day, 

Woven with pains inte his plan, 
To-morrow rends away.” 


It might have been an hour or more later, 
when the door of my room was somewhat sud- 
denly opened, and Betsy appeared, leading 
little culprit. “Mary is a very bad girl,” 
said, in an excited tone. “I sent her to Mrs. 
K.’s, to get some things for her sick mother, and 


she has been gone these two hours, and lost her } 


basket besides.” So saying, she drew the reluc- 
tant child into the room, and went away. 
introduction to me, then, was one of the afore- 
threatened consequences of disobedience. 
‘‘Mary,”’ said i. ‘what does this mean?” Mary 


raised her eyes timidly to mine, but said nothing. , 


Her countenance wore an expression of mingled 
shame, grief, and perplexity. ‘Come here, my 
child,” I continued, ‘and tell me why you have 
been so nanghty.”’ 

“T don’t know,” she said, after considerable 
hesitation, ‘but Betsy is so cross to me,” and 
she burst into a passion of tears. This was 
evading the point, and I was about to say, with 
some severity, “But, child, you do know, and 
you must tell me,” when the thought occurred to 
me that there was more truth in her answer than 
1 was willing to give her credit for. 

A little exercise of kindness and tact, on my 
part, drew from her the history of her little ex- 
pedition. She had been sent away feeling that it 
was quite a relief to be out of sight of her harsh 
mentor; with no explanation of the necessity of 
‘‘being quick’’ except a threat; and consequently 
no real respect for the authority which sent her 
She had stopped to play with the children in the 
yard, from natural love to society. She had 
lingered to watch the birds, and listen to their 
songs, because she loved them, and was curious 
to see their movements. When coming back, 
she had set down her basket to pick some pretty 
flowers, and then forgotten it. I saw how it was, 
and received a lesson. 

Mary perceived clearly enough the general idea 
that she had done wrong, but could not see where 
the wrong lay, or how, or why she had done it. 
She had never been taught that it was wrong to 
play, or to love the birds and the flowers, but, 
on the contrary, she had learned to think that 
these things were all right. Her error was that 
she had taken the wrong time to indulge in these 
innocent inclinations. 


ceived little or no instruction. No wonder she 


could not tell why she had been “so naughty.” | 


The fault was partly in her instructors, and it 
was the conscjousness of something of this kind 


which made her look so perplexed, and led her to | 


J 


say ‘‘I don’t know.’ 
This “I don’t know,’’ so often taken as an eyvi- 


dence of sullenness on the part of children, has 
more of truth and reason in it than many pa- 


EXCITEMENT OF SUSPENSE—A NOBLE ANSWER. 


the | 
she } 


This | 


On this point she had re- 
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rents and teachers are aware of. Too often we 
deal with the child, just as if it know as much 
} and could reason as well as ourselves. 

| Be just to the children. Be gentle with the 
’ children 


[ Mother’s Journal and Family Visitant. 
-THE EXCITEMENT OF SUSPENSE. 


Willis somewhere relates the following inci- 
}dent:—There are circumstances in which the 
simplest sound becomes awful. I once watched 
with a dying friend in a solitary farm-house. It 
was a clear, still night in December, and there 
was not a sound to be heard beyond his just au- 
}dible breathing. It wanted but a quarter to one, 
and [ began to anticipate the striking of a large 
clock which stood in the farthest corner of the 
room in which I sat. It was, at first, simply 
with reference to my friend's comfort, for’ he was 
in a gentle doze, and fearing it might wake hii 
from the only sleep he had got that night, I sat 
}looking at the clock. I began to feel a nervous 
interest in its progress, and, as it advanced visi- 
bly, I leaned over and grasped closer and more 
firmly the arm of the huge chair. As it grew 
nearer, a strange fear began to curdle my blood, 
and I could feel my hair stand, as if each individ- 
ual filament were withering at the root. It crept 
on—andon. There was but one minute left! I 
felt a smothering sensation at my heart, and it 
seemed to meas if my life must stop. But that one 
minute seemed to mean hour. Before it had ex- 
pired every event of my life rushed through my 
memory, and the awful responsibility of time, 
and the aggregate of pain, and despair, and 
agony that was felt by the hundreds who were 
dying at that moment, and the guilt that was 
festering in the darkness the hearts of those who 
may not sleep, and, over all, my own thought- 
less and immeasurable prodigality of time, and 
health and opportunity, crowded into my soul 
as if its capacity were equal to the concentrated 
anguish of ademon. The machinery at last be- 
gan to stir. It seemed to me as if every vein in 
my body was anicy worm. My nerves stretched 
to an intenser pitch—large drops of sweat rolled 
from my forehead, and my heart stopped—al- 
most. It struck!—and I fell back in my chair 
in a paroxysm of hysterical laughter! I have 
watched often since, and have been in situations 
far more calculated to excite terror, but nothing 
ever overcame me like that solitary vigil. I had 
been up night after night with my friend, and 
was certainly much eneryated by fatigue and ex- 
haustion; but the circumstance furnishes matter 
of speculation to the inquirer after the phenomena 
of human nature. 


A NOBLE ANSWER. 

Robert Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon, a general 
of horse, in the service of Charles I., being mor- 
tally wounded, just before he expired, a nobleman 
came to him from the King, telling him, if he 
had any particular favor to ask of his Majesty, to 
name it, and he might depend on its being com- 
‘plied with. ‘No,” replied he, ‘I will not die 
with any petition in my mouth, but to—‘he Aing 
of kings!” 
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INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. 


PayING LIke A SinneR.—Several years ago, in 
North Carolina, where it is not customary for the 
tavern-keeepers to charge the ministers anything 
for lodging and refreshments, a preacher pre- 
sumingly stopped at a tavern one evening, made 
himself comfortable during the night, and in the 
morning entered the stage, without offering pay 
for his accommodations, The landlord soon came 
running up to the stage, and said, ‘There was 
some one who had not settled his bill.”” The 
passengers all said they had, but the preacher, 
who said he understood that he never charged 
ministers anything. ‘What, you a minister of 
the Gospel—a man of God?” cried the innkeeper; 
‘you came to m 4 house last night—you sat down 
at the table without a blessing; I lit you up to 


your room, and you went to bed without praying | 


to your Maker (for I stood there until you re- 
tired); you rose and washed without prayer, ate 
your breakfast without saying grace; and as you 
came to my house like a sinner, and eat and 
drank like a sinner, you have got to pay like a 


sinner!” 


The Willsesbarre (Pa.) Gazette relates the fol- 
lowing story, which it has from a gentleman in 
that vicinity, who had been seriously plagued by 
rats about his barn, all attempts to catch them 
proving fruitless. 

The trap used was made of wire, and was so 
constructed that on a rat entering and nibbling 
at the bait, the trap would spring and cage the 
intruder. Frequently finding the bait gone, the 
man concluded he would watch the trap. Soon 
half-a-dozen rats made their appearance, and 
among them one that seemed to have more years 
than the others. Le advanced slowly and cau- 
tiously towards the trap, and when the others 
made a move as if intending to rush to the bait, 
the old fellow would wag his tail, and they would 
fall behind him. 

After viewing the trap closely, the old fellow 
approached the back part of it, and getting on it, 
shook the raised part until the trap sprung, and 
then put a paw through one of the openings be- 
tween the wires, and taking the bait off made his 
retreat with it. 
same afternoon. 

Our neighbor, determined not to be out-gene- 
raled by a rat, set a common trap in a keg, and 
covered it with Indian meal. In due time, the 
old culprit entered the keg and was secured. 


The Rev. Robert Hall, on being asked if Dr. 
Kippis was not a clever man, said, ‘He might be 
#a very clever man by nature, for aught I know; 
but he laid so many books upon his head that his 
brain could not move.”’ 
Disgusted, on one occasion, by the egotism and 


conceit of a preacher, who, with a mixture of 


self-complacency and impudence, challenged his 
admiration of a sermon, Mr. Hall, who possessed 
strong powers of satire, which he early learned to 
repress, was provoked to say, ‘‘Yes, there was one 
very fine ge in your discourse, sir.’’ ‘‘Iam re- 
joiced to hear you say so—which was it?” «Why, 
sir, it was the passage from the pulpit into the 
vestry.” 
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The same thing was repeated the 


| When we were boys, little fellows, our father 
‘ began to teach us to work, and we were anxious 
to perform the atlotted tasks. We were splitting 
wood. A rough stick with a most obstinate knot, 
| tried all the skill and strength of a weak arm, 
and we were about to relinquish the task when 
father came along. He saw thepiece of wood had 
been chipped down and the knot hacked around, 
and took the axe, saying, ‘‘Always strike the 
knot.” The words haye always remained safe 
in memory. They are precious words, brethren. 
| Never try to shun a difficulty, but look it right in 
‘the face; catch its eye and you can subdue it as a 
man canalion. It will cower before you and 
sneak away and hide itself. If you dread dif- 
ficulties, difficulties will grow upon you till they 
bury you in obscurity.—California Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“Di Tanti Palpiti’’ is called in Venice,,‘l'Aria 
dei Rizi,” and for this reason. In this country, 
all dinners, whether of the rich or poor, commence 
with a dish of rice, which is eaten little dressed, 
after being put down to the fire a few minutes 
| before serving. Rossini had entered his inn for 
| the purpose of dining. He had taxed his genius 

in vain—nothing pleased him—all his efforts 
proved abortive. ‘‘Bisogna mettere i rizi’’ (shall I 
put down the rice?) said the cook; who wished to 
know by the question, whether he was ready for 
;dinner. ‘Do so,’’ said Rossini; and in the mean- 
while he sat down to the piano. The fortunate 
moment arrived; the rice had not been brought 
up before the aria “Di anti palpiti’’ was set to 
music. 


Joseph Brasbridge, writing in 1824, says:—“I 
‘recollect the first broad-wheeled wagon that was 
used in Oxfordshire, and a wondering crowd of 
| spectators it attracted. I believe at that time there 
}was not a post-chaise in England, except two- 
wheeled ones. Lamps to carriages are also a 
(modern improvement. A shepherd, who was 
‘keeping sheep in the vicinity of a village in Ox- 
fordshire, came running over to say that a fright- 
ful monster, with saucer eyes, and making a great 
) blowing noise, was coming towards the village. 
This monster turned out to be a post-chaise with 
| two lamps.” 
5 


The editor of the Palmer Journal has been 


‘mixing with a circle of rappers, and made a dol- 
,lar-and-fifty cents out of the operation, as fol- 
, lows:—‘: We accepted an invitation to a sitting of 
iacircle of spiritualists the other evening, and 
{were nota little surprised when the following 


5 


{message was spelled out to the company— Pay 


‘ 


‘the Printer!’ It was subsequently explained 


} through a medium, that the message was from 
‘the spirit of a delinquent subscriber, who owed 
}us a dollar and ahalf. The friends of the de- 
, parted paid us without hesitation, and the joy of 
‘a relieved spirited was manifested by raps, tip- 
} ping the table, &c.” 


When about the age of seventeen, Madame de 
{ Stael was placed at aconventin France. She was 
in the habit of visiting a friend who lived across 
the square on which the convent was situated. 
The brother of her friend always insisted on es- 
corting her home, and led her around the two sides 
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of the square. But as his passion decreased, he 
gradually shortened the route until he led her 
home by the nearest way. The witty lady re- 
marked—*‘By this I learned that his passion di- 


minished in the exact proportion of the diagonal | 
to the two sides of a square.”’ Probably the most } 


accurate calculation of waning affection that 
maiden ever made. 


When that vacancy happened on the Exchequer 
Bench, which was afterwards filled by Mr. Adams, } 


the Ministry could not agree among themselves 


whom to appoint. It was debated in Council, the } 
King, George II., being present; the dispute) 


growing very warm, his Majesty put an end to 
the contest by calling out, in broken English, ‘1 
will have none of dese, give me the man wid de 


dying speech,” meaning Mr. Adams, who was }’ 
then Recorder of London, and whose business, } 


therefore, it was to make the report to his Ma- 
jesty of the convicts under sentence of death. 


Joe Spiller, the comedian, having to give out a 
play on a Saturday evening, addressed the au- 
dience in the following manner:—“Ladies and 
gentleman, to-morrow’’—but was interrupted by 
a person in the pit, who told him to-morrow was 
Sunday. ‘I know it, sir,” replied the droll, and 
gravely proceeded: ‘‘To morrow will be preached, 


at the parish church, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, a} 


charity sermon, for the benefit of a number of 
poor boys and girls; and on Monday will be pre- 
sented in this place, a comedy, &c., for the bene- 
Ad &e. 


On the occasion of Kepler’s second marriage, he 
found it necessary to stock his cellar with a few 
casks of wine. When the wine-merchant came 
to measure the casks, Kepler objected to his me- 
thod, as he made no allowance for the different 
sizes of the bulging parts of the cask. From this 


accident Kepler was led to study the subject of 


gauging, and to write a treatise on it, published 


at Linz, in 1615, and which contains the earliest 


specimens of the modern analysis. 


A loquacious lady, ill of a complaint of forty 
years’ standing, applied to Mr. Abernethy for ad- 
vice, and had begun to describe its progress from 
the first, when Mr. A. interrupted her, saying he 
wanted to go into the next street, to see a patient; 
he begged the lady to inform him how long it 
would take her to tell her story. The answer 
was, twenty minutes. 
and hoped she would endeavor to finish by the 
time he returned. 


Sir yaa Kneller latterly painted more for 


profit than for praise, and is said to have used 
some experimental preparations in his colors, 
which made them work fair and smoothly off, 
but not endure. A friend noticing it to him, said, 


“What do you think posterity will say, Sir God- | 
frey Kneller, when they see these pictures some | 


years hence?’’ «‘Say!’: replied the artist: ‘why 
they'll say Sir Godfrey never painted them!”’ 


“Hello, I say, what did you say your medicine | 


would cure?’ “O, it'll cure everything; heal 
everything.” ‘Ah, well, I'll take a bottle. Maybe 
it'll heel my boots; they need it bad enough!” 


He asked her to proceed, } 


FEEDING-TIME IN WINTER. 
A FARMER'S LAY. 


BY THOMAS E. VAN BEBBER. 


I. 
Fierce wintry winds but little heeding, 
The farmer trudges off to feeding. 
Il. 
From the barn-door in the second story, 
He views a scene of purple glory. 


Ill. 
All day the clouds looked cold and leaden, 
But now along the sky they redden. 
IV. 
Across their colors bright and listed 
He sees black trees all gnarled and twisted. 


V. 
He hears below him cattle lowing, 
And marks how well his colts are growing. 
V1. 
Home trots his mare; the smith has shod her, 
His farm-boys toss about the fodder. 
Vil. 
His grooms rub down the horses’ haunches; 
The cock and hens creep up the branches. 


Vill. 
Ere stars their radiance shall be shedding, 
Each beast shall have good food and bedding. 
Ix. 
Nor does the farmer leave the stable 
Till candles light his supper-table. 


x. 
Thence to his home so snug and cozy, 
To greet his wife and children rosy. 


PLEASANT CHILDREN. 
Every where—every where— 
Like the butterfly’s silver wings, 
That are seen by all in the summer air— 
We meet with these beautiful things! 
And the low, sweet lisp of the baby child 
By a thousand hills is heard, 
And the voice of the young heart’s laughter wild, 
As the voice of a singing bird! 


The cradle rocks in peasant’s cot, 
As it rocks in the noble’s hall, 

And the brightest gift in the loftiest lot 
Is a gift that is given to all; 

For the sunny light of childhood’s eyes 
Is a boon like the common air, 

And like the sunshine of the skies, 
It falleth everywhere! 


They tell us that old earth no more 
By angel feet is trod, 

They bring not now, as they brought of yore, 
The oracles of God. 

Oh! each of these young human flowers 
God’s own high message bears, 

And we are walking, al! our hours, 
With “‘Angels, unawares!’ 


By stifling street and breezy hill 
We meet their spirit mirth; 

That such bright shapes should linger, till 
They take the stains of earth! 

Oh! play not those a blessed part 
To whom the boon is given 

To leave their errand with the heart, 
And straight return to Heaven! 
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DESTRUCTION OF LIFE ON. OUR | life that it drags along. hn: unstondy beanies a 


RAILROADS. 
The Rev. E. H. Chapin, of New York, made 


reference, in a discourse, to the fearful loss of life 
by recent accidents on railroads; and, in doing 
so, urged, eloquently, considerations of public 
duty. 

“I do not wish,” said he, “to forestal any 
legal judgment, and to excite bad passions, is as 
contrary to my intention as it would be to my 
office. But I believe that the teaching a sacred 
regard for human life zs a function of that office; 
and if the Divine Master walked over earth with 
solicitude for every bodily ill, may not the ser- 


}deceit of the eye, a slight risk, and the wealth of 
{existence committed to your charge is shattered 
‘toruin. And is it not right that community, 
‘that fathers and wives, and brothers and sons, 
should hold you stringefitly bound to all the re- 
‘sponsibilities of your oflice, and refuse to cast 
jupon Providence the burden of your fault? 
‘Something besides profit and the price of stock 
{must enter into your account, O! iron-hearted 
corporation. Against dollars you must balance 
\life; and if a little gain is of more consequence 
‘than a bolt more firmly driven, or an additional 
‘officer at a dangerous point, say Mot that that 
{community acts merely under excitement if it 
‘cuts the nerves by which corporations do feel. 


vant who professes to preach His Word be justi-; «Yes, the very time to rebuke that careless- 
fied in endeavoring to strengthen the securities 6f ‘ ness which holds us so often at its mercy, and 


life and limb? Ido not wish to excite vindic- 
tiveness, but there is an honest indignation that 
has a right to express itself under the conviction 
of recklessness and ruin. And to those who say, 
‘Do nothing under excitement;’ I reply, excite- 
ment may not be the time to complete measures, 
but it is the time to start them. Wait until the 
excitement passes away, and away ebbs all prac- 


tical effort until some new mode of desolation re- | 


awakens the desire for it. 


“Pass the measures deliberately, calmly; but | 


start them now. Pronounce no final judgment 
under excitement. For this specific case, I do 
not presume to determine who is to blame, or 
whether anybody is; but surely now is the time, 
as far as may be, to provide against such results 
in the future. And the possibility of such pro- 
vision is founded in our conviction of man’s reck- } 


| for which human hearts and human lives are so 

often sacrificed, is a time like this, when the 
| public mind is intensely excited, stirred up by 
{the horror and the agony to make some provision 
‘for future safety. In the name of the dead and 
‘of the living, let there be judicious, just, yet 
' prompt action upon this matter.” 


ITS WHAT YOU SPEND. 

[Under this caption, the Ledger makes some 
‘very sensible remarks which we copy, and to 
{which we especially refer all who are just setting 
out in life. A wise economy is a very different 
‘thing from sordid penuriousness; while the latter 
;should always be condemned, too much cannot 
| be urged in behalf of the former. } 

“It’s what thee’ll spend, my son,” said a sage 








lessness—man’'s recklessness, not God’s decree. | old Quaker, ‘‘not what thee'll make, which will 
When the stroke of calamity descends upon us! decide whether thee’s to be rich or not.’’ The 
from that mysterious depth, which the ancients | advice was trite, for it was but Franklin's, in 
called ‘Fate,’ but which we call Providence, we | another shape: ‘Take care of the pennies, and 


bow in submission to its inevitability. But it 
cannot be denied that the list of genuine ‘acci- 
dents’ is much more limited than the use of the 
term. Casualties in travel, which have their 
origin in causes beyond man’s control, are com- 

ratively few. Nature seldom deceives us in 
er conditions, if man is vigilant on his part. A 
wheel breaks: but who questioned its soundness? 
An axle snaps asunder, but how was the iron 
tested? A collision takes place, but was tre 
punctually observed? A train plunges into the 
river, but was every responsible agent watchful 
at his post? If not, then life was not destroyed 
by accident, but by murder; not malignant as- 
sassination—not that kind of murder which 
comes from active passion, but from the next 
thing to it—ind: ference. 

«And against this recklessness, I repeat, pro- 
vision should be made by every measure which 
will enforce respect for human fife—a sentiment 
which, Iam grieved to say, needs to be more 
widely and deeply felt in our age and our coun- 
ye Life is precious. It is a priceless freight 
which you bear in those rushing cars, oh! driving 
engineer—a freight of warm blood, and beating 
hearts, and dear relations’ lips. The engine that 
pants before with throbbing breast, and arteries 
of fire, is but a poor symbol of the precious vi- 
tality and curious workmanship of the meanest 


| the pounds will take care of themselves.”” But 
‘it cannot be too often repeated. Men are con- 
; tinually indulging in small expenses, saying to 
{ themselves that it is only a trifle, yet forgetting 
‘that the aggregate is serious, that even the sea- 
}shore is made up of petty grains of sand. Ten 
; cents a day even is thirty-six dollars and a half 
ja year, and that is the interest of a capiyal of 
six hundred dollars. The man that saves ten 
cents a day only is so much richer than him who 
does not, as if he owned a life estate in a house 
; worth six hundred dollars. . Every sixteen years 
‘ten cents a day becomes six hundred dollars; 
jand, if invested quarterly, does not take half 
that time. But ten cents a day is child's play, 
‘some wi exclaim. Well then, John Jacob 
' Astor used to say that when a man, who wishes 
{to be rich, has saved ten thousand dollars, he 
has won half the battle. Not that Astor thought 
ten thousand much. But he knew that, in 
making such @ sum, a man acquired habits of 
ager economy, which would constantly keep 
‘him advancing in wealth. How many, however, 
‘spend ten thousand in a few years in extra ex- 
penses, and when, on looking back, cannot tell, 
}as they say, ‘‘where the money went to.” To 
| Save is the golden rule to get rich. To squander, 
joven in small sums, is the first step towards the 


; poor-house. 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL.—No. 1, 


BY THOS. E. VAN BEBBER. 


A PEDESTRIAN EXCURSION FROM 
PARIS TO BRUSSELS. 

Has any one of my readers ever taken a pedes- 
trian excursion through any part of a foreign 
land? Has he taken it when in the first bloom 
of his youth, when any land must have looked 
new and bright to him, and even home scenes had 
not lost their novelty? Has he taken it, not 
alone, or by the side of a hireling guide, but in 
company with one bosom friend, or rather with 
two, the little party thus making up that more 
complete and mystic number, in which there is a 


brisker interchange of mirth, observation or ar- | 


gument? If he has, he must assuredly have laid 
up @ store of reminiscences which will freshen the 
remainder of his life. 

But if in addition to the mere passing enjoy- 
ment of the moment, he has taken care to jot 
down his impressions on the spot—however rude- 
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At that time both were young and joyous— 


{both buoyant with health and exuberant with 


spirits. And in preparing the following pages 


| for the press, how many a bright smile will dawn 


upon the writer’s inner eye, of which the reader 


‘must know nothing; how many a little incident 


ly—or has sketched the prominent objects of in- | 


terest—however imperfectly—these rough memo- 
rials will be dearer to him afterwards than the 
most elaborate sentences he may have penned, or 
the most finished designs he may have committed 
to the canvas. 

The author of the following tour had, during 
the course of it, his pencil constantly in his hand, 
not to draw but to write. The rough sketches 
thus hastily scrawled are now lying before me. 
To my eye they call up many a scene, the interest 
of which has never faded, though it would be 
impossible by means of words to impart that in- 
terest to the mind of another. Often these 
sketches are mere diagrams, mere rough outlines, 
rudeetchings without shadingor color; often things 
uninteresting in themselves are detailed at length, 
merely because they happened at the time, or be- 
cause in recording them the writer had more 
leisure than usual, and the very act of writing 
was an amusement. To bring them before the 
public in so crude a form would never answer. 
Many gaps are to be filled up; many excrescences 
to be pruned away. Inner pictures obtain their 
due correctness of perspective and mellowing of 
tint not at the moment immediately after obser- 
vation, but when viewed from a stand-point more 
distant and elevated. ‘To remove the rawness and 
imperfections of the first record without rubbing 
away the gloss and freshness of the first impres- 
sions, is a task not altogether unattended with 
difficulty. 1 will perform it to the best of my 
ability. 

My travelling companions were two in number; 
one an English student of theology, who was re- 
siding on the Continent because he could live 
cheaper there than at home; the other, far hearer 
and dearer to my heart, was my own countryman 
and kinsman. Of the first 1 have never since 
heard, and know not whether he be now alive or 
dead; the other has been snatched from me by an 
early death, and his bones now repose in the same 
church-yard in which I expect my own to be de- 
posited. mM 


Voi. 2.—No. 1. 
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of travel too trifling to be committed to paper, 
but which at the time constituted the magic of 
the passing moment, must be left unrecorded—the 
free, innocent outburst of youthful gaiety—the 
running joke picked up by the wayside—the flash- 
ing sally of mirth too evanescent to be retained by 
aught but the magic mirror of memory—these, 
dear reader, will attend me in my passage along 
this narrative—they are not for you. I journey 
on surrounded by visions unseen by all except 
myself. These sometimeg cause me to smile, 
and sometimes fill my eyes with tears. The 
changing play of features; the varying tone of 
voice; the laugh; each peculiarity of gait and car- 
riage; each simple look and word that served to 
lighten the fatigue of travel, and often enlivened 
the road when our feet were sore with journeying 
—these, reader, I cannot communicate—ZJ see 
them—yes, my two friends are again with me, one 
on either side—I see them as plainly as I do this 
paper—you never can. 

Although I had pedestrianised on former occa- 
sions, I never before was so well equipped for this 
exhilarating method of travel. Our costume was 
somewhat similar to that worn by the German 
students when they journey on foot, except that 
we carried our smoking-tobacco in our pockets 
instead of having it hung before us in a pouch. It 
consisted of ‘‘blouse,’’ girdle and haversack, the 
two latter of nicely glazed leather, the last suf- 
ficiently capacious to contain all the wardrobe 
needful to a pedestrian. And as we passed on 
towards the Barriere St. Denis, about sunrise on 
the first day of the most fickle month of all the 
year, Our appearance attracted some observation 
even in such a city as Paris, but though many 
stared, no one so much as whispered either in 
French or English, anything like *‘April-fool.”’ 

Treading the magnificent avenue which received 
uS as soon as we passed the city-gate, and which 
delighted us with a grand row of trees on either 
side, we reached St. Denis in good time for break- 
fast. Here we did not fail to visit the famous 
church which owes its existence to King Dagobert 
in 631. Long and in bewildered astonishment did 
we stand gazing on the grotesque sculptures in 
stone which ornament the facade. They looked 
to me like petrifactions of some of Dante's wild- 
est conceptions. No frenzied monk ever peopled 
the solitude of the cloister with a more amorphous 
or bewildering assemblage of monsters in every 
conceivable attitude of grimace, pantomime and 
distortion. It almost made the eye ache to look 
upon them. It seemed as though the denizens of 
hell had suddenly been turned to stone and fixed 
there in mid-air for ever. Some of them seemed 
crouching under intolerable weights, some were 
trodden under foot by bishops and cardinals, some 
wrestling and tugging at each other in deadly 
warfare. Anything more thoroughly Dantesque 
in spirit and creation it would be difficult to con- 
ceive. 

On entering the church itself, we heard on one 
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side the chanting of priests, and on the other the 
sound of hammers made by the workmen who 
were repairing the edifice. To my ears no un- 
pleasing mixture. Why should not labor and 
worship go on contemporaneously in the same 
place?’ Why should they not mingle their voices 
together in the same building as well as in the 
same heart? What can be sweeter than the 
chime of bells rising above the hum-of a populous 


city? 

har the door we observed some sculptured re- ' 
lief executed in the same grotesque style as that 
which had arrested us outside. Here her seemed 
out of place. No image of goblin or demon ought } 
ever to find its way inside a sacred edifice. Here 
we should have something to attract, not to 
frighten and repel. Ideas of grace and beauty, | 
forms of faultless proportion and symmetry, an- | 
gels, cherubs and innocent doves, these, if any, 
should soothe and tranquilize our hearts, as we 
turn our faces towards the altar. But we are ob- 
liged to take the centuries as we find them. The 
Middle Age had a different mode of thinking. I 
would not have it otherwise. It is pleasant to 
Study the spirit of those strange old times. Eu- 
rope was then in the gray twilight which precedes 
the dawn of a bright morning, and in the dusky 
air men saw monstrous and ghastly forms. Earth- 
quakes had shaken the world to its centre; graves 
had burst open, and rueful apparitions were flit- 
ting about on vampyre-wings. 

We then examined the superb cenotaph of 
Francis the First, remarkable for its masterly 
workmanship. He died in 1547. On the opposite 
side is also one to Henry IL. and Louis Xil. A} 
churlish sexton then led us through the sub- 
terranean vaults in which are contained the 
bodies of a long race of kings; but as he hurried 
us through with great rapidity, and would not 
permit us to take notes on the spot, but few dis- 
tinct impressions were left on our minds. This I 
lamented the more, as it is one of those places in 
which, as in Westminster-Abbey, a contemplative 
spirit might have mused for hours. The burial 

lace of kings! the very sound has fascination in 
it. And the stone effigies of a long line of kings 
and queens, standing, kneeling or reclining on 
their tombs, in the very same costume in which 
they once lived and moved upon this earth! Even 

et I have a dim vision of the fat, puffy cheeks of 
Philippe Le Bel, and of the saintly Marie de} 
Bourbon /a redigieuse, standing upright in the 
habiliments of her order, very sweet and nun-like 
in the expression of her countenance. 

But such solemn reminiscences accord not with 
the frolic archness of the First of April. I for 
one would rather play the fool on such a day be- | 
neath the blue eye of Heaven, than mope like an | 
owl in the dusk of clustering columns and Gothic } 
arches. Are not sweet airs wooing us abroad into | 
the open roads? Are not the swallows twittering 
and crossing each other’s path in sight-bewil- 
dering curves? Are not cloud-shadows chasing 
each other over green wheat fields? Do any vio- 
lets grow among the tombs of those dead kings? | 
No daffodils or butterflies there. Then up and} 
away! the fresh April-showers will soon wash 
away all melancholy fancies. 

We dined that day at a village called Echuon. } 
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The village, as is very common in France, has an 
old castle standing near it. In the castle nothing 
is worthy of note save an ancient and almost ob- 
literated fresco above the fire-place of one of the 
chambers. It represents King Pepin le Brave 
killing a mad bull by a blow of his dagger, 
whilst the admiring courtiers are ranged around 
to witness his prowess. He is depicted in the 
act of throwing himself upon the neck of the in- 


: furiated animal. 


The next day, about one o'clock, we arrived at 
Chantilly, where, after dining and refreshing our- 
selves with a bottle of wine, we sallied forth to 
examine the curiosities in its vicinity. A few 
hundreds yards from the village stand the stables 
which once belonged to the great Condé. 

An American is accustomed to associate any- 
thing but ideas of elegance with a stable; how 
would he be surprised then to find a building ap- 
propriated to the accommodation of horses, 
adorned with some of the finest embellishments 
of architecture? The eye is first struck with its 

reat magnitude, and then by the beautiful re- 
liefs which decorate, without overloading it. 
The building is of yellow freestone, and the orna- 
ments have all of them some relation either to 
war, the chase, or the race-course. On the top a 
horse's head for a weathercock, turns with every 
blast, and indicates, by its apparently snorting 
nostrils, every change in the winds: an alto-relievo 
above the principal door represents an animated 
boar-hunt; another on one of the wings presents 
to view three prancing horses, whose heads, 
breasts and forelegs project beyond the wall, and 
who seem ready for an wrial gallop. The win- 
dows and entablatures are ornamented with 
helms, spears and instruments of knightly war- 
fare. On each side of the main entrance is seen 
a dog-head, with a ring in its mouth: to the ring 
are artfully suspended bows, arrows, skins, horns, 
tusks, claws, and all the boasted trophies of the 
chase. In short, itis a magniticent palace for 
gallant steeds, with every appropriate appoint- 
ment and ornament. In the centre of the build- 
ing is a circular space formerly used as a riding- 
school, and for training horses. 

The grounds around this once splendid esta- 
blishment are watered by means of the little ri- 
vulet Nonette, which, by being dammed up above, 
affords at the same time both a reservoir and a 
cascade. On the banks of an artificial lakelet 
are seen statues; on its surface pleasure-boats and 
swans; whilst light bridges here and there spring 
across the water. 

The castle itself is partly old and partly new. 
It belonged first to the family of Montmorenci, 
then to the great Condé, and at the time I saw it 
was the property of the Duke d’Aumale. Within 
sight of 1t stands the castle of the unfortunate 
Duke d’Enghien, which, like the memory left by 
its master, issombreenough. Its closed window- 
shutters, its gloomy, uninhabited appearance, 
and the associations which clustered around it, 
produced none but mournful impressions. 

Taking leave of Chantilly early in the morn- 
ing, we pursued our road through a forest so ex- 
tensive as to bear some resemblance to the wood- 
lands of America, except that it was cut in every 
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direction by roads as straight as a line. This 
wood used to be the hunting-ground of the great 
Condé. In the centre of this magnificent forest 
is a circular place called ‘le Rendez-vous des 
Chasseurs.”” And in the centre of this sylvan 
circle, ‘‘edged round with dark tree tops,”’ is a 
large, round stone—a sort of woodland centre- 
table. It seemed to me a spot of unwonted 
beauty. Avenues radiate in straight lines to- 
wards all points of the compass, and open beau- 
tiful vistas, to the extremity of which the eye in 
vain endeavors to pierce. It must have been a 
gallant sight when on some day of gathering for 
the chase, jolly huntsmen were seen collecting 
about that round stone, or prancing up the diffe- 
rent avenues, their horns sounding, their plumes 
waving, their steeds ramping, and the whole 
woodlands shaking with halloos and _bugle- 
blasts. 

We chose the avenue leading to the chateau de 
la Dame Blanche, and journeying on with light 
hearts and nimble heels, we soon reached it. It 
is a hunting-seat, and at that time, like the forest 
we had just traversed, belonged to the Duke 
d’'Aumale. It lies romantically embosomed be- 
tween two woody hills. The Dame Blanche from 
whom it has received its name was the mother of 
St. Louis. The building is a “refacimento”’ of 
the old chateau which once stood there, with 
many modern and flashy ornaments intermixed, 
which somewhat mar the effect. It is a bad imi- 
tation of the ancient Gothic style, and the artist 
in striving after the antique has, like Chatterton 


in his poems, somewhat overdone the thing. 
From this spot to the town of Senlis, the road 
still conducted us through the same extensive 


forest. At Senlis I saw the ruins of what had 
once been a fine Gothic church converted into a 
barn. Straw, potatoes, and implements of hus- 
bandry assorted, but poorly with the ribbed nave, 
the clustered columng and the solemn vyault- 
ed arches which still resisted the influence of 
time. 

And so we sauntered on, from village to village, 
laughing much, and eating our lenten dinners 
with unusual zest and appetite. One thing we 
were always sure of meeting—fresh eggs and 
plenty of them. And what cup or saucer in the 
world is as clean inside, or ever contained more 
savory pabulum than a newly laid egg-shell? At 
night, too, we were always certain of good beds; 
in the very meanest villages we were in this par- 
ticular never disappointed. We had, as may well 
be supposed, an eye ever open for thefresh-looking 
country girls, who charmed us by their native 
vivacity, and who in spite of the coarse materials 
of which their dress was composed, and the great 
wooden ‘“‘sabots” in which they clattered about 
the house, had a certain trigness of figure and 
gracefulness of motion, not common in other 
countries to poor village maidens. Some of the 
most pleasant moments we spent during the ex- 
cursion were around the kitchen-fire, chatting 
away in such French as we could command, 


and watching the innocent romps which took | 


place between the young men and the girls. 
And on the hills and roadsides, where in this 
country we might see a solitary ploughman plod- 


ding behind his horses, we would behold groups | 
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of cheerful peasants, each furnished with a spade, 
and tilling the soil of the field with as much 
care as we bestow upon our gardens. No farm- 
houses are to be found in this part of France: the 
people all cluster in villages. There are their 
barns; there they keep their agricultural uten- 
They cannot endure the solitude of the open 
country. These villages only appear well in the 
distance. No grass-plots, no clumps of trees, no 
flower-pots about the windows, no vines covering 
the nakedness of the ugly gables. They abound 
too in miserable ‘‘drinkeries,” with signs, the in- 
scriptions of which are sure to be mis-spelt, it 
being very common to see the word ‘‘audevi” in 
large letters above the door. 

We often passed on the road a curious nonde- 
script species of vehicle, something between a 
cert and a dray; it has a long body, broad 
wheels, and is drawn by four, sometimes six 
horses, one before the other, and altogether forms 
the most ungainly and grotesque moving thing I 
have ever yet met with. As for turning, an alli- 
gator is beyond dispute its superior. And such 
harness! But it was something new to look at, 
and we enjoyed the sight of it amazingly. 

For the first fifty miles after leaving Paris we 
passed over what seemed a series of sloping or 
rolling elevations, rising behind each other, at 
nearly equal distance, and presenting gracefully 
curved outlines, so that we often found ourselves 
standing in the centre of a circle of hills, the 
summits of which were surmounted by villages 
and windmills. These ridges, thus forming 
“cycle in epicycle, orb in orb,”’ ingirdle rich val- 
leys, each watered by its streamlet, and all in a 
fine state of cultivation. 

Soon after leaving Senlis we crossed the river 
Oise, which is here spanned by a fine stone 
bridge, with three arches. On the stream we 
saw some small vessels of Flemish build and ap- 
pearance. 

At Etre, where we spent the” night, we had a 
fine opportunity of observing the manners and 
domestic life of the French peasantry. Exchang- 
ing our boots for slippers, lighting our clay pipes, 
and seating ourselves in the chimney corner, we 
silently and tranquilly watched the scene around, 
through clouds of fragrant smoke, which softened 
the features of the picture, without obscuring 
them. There was the busy housewife, (she was a 
fresh-looking matron, with rosy cheeks and clat- 
tering wooden shoes) bustling about the room, 
brimful of work and cheerfulness—the sportive 
children, twining wreaths of spring flowers—the 
lazy dog, reposing before the fire—the huge black 
pot, steaming and fuming above the flame, and 
giving promise of a hearty meal. This was bet- 
ter than being in a restaurant at Paris. There 
was a homely and hearty smack of fireside en- 
joyment about it, which no Hotel Garni or city 
inn ever yet furnished. 

During these preparations we observed the 
rosy mother often throwing large slices of bread 
into a vessel of water which hung above the fire, 
;and on enquiring what she was making, she an- 
swered that she was preparing soup for the calf, 
}and concluded with the shrewd apothegm, ‘cha- 
cun a son potage particulier.” 


sils. 
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CURE FOR ENNUI. 
BY NELEH R. CELTIN. 
“Good evening, Ella, I am glad to see you. I 


was just thinking that perhaps you would be in, 
the evening is so fine.” 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


‘It is beautiful, Mary,” answered the young 


girl addressed, ‘‘and then I was so tired moping 
at home alone. But you have been walking; have 
you not? I saw you pass a little while ago.” 

‘*Yes, I have been down to farmer Lane’s.”’ 

“To farmer Lane's! Why what induced you 
to take so long a walk as that? Itis almost two 
miles—is it not?” 

“Nearly that. But I enjoy walking this fine 
weather, and am so much accustomed to it. that 
a few miles does not fatigue me. And if it did so, 
I should be amply repaid for it by the plea- 
sure I derive from spending a few hours at the 
Lanes. Theirs is one of the few family circles 
where perfect peace and harmony preside, and 
love and confidence in each other always the 
same. I once spent several months in their fami- 
ly, and know such to be uniformly the case with 
them. No effort is ever visible to bring this 
about, but every thing moves on so smoothly and 


I have sometimes resorted to your remedy of doing 
something useful, but I did not succeed very well; 
I never could feel suflicient interest in whatever I 
tried to experience much relief from it, and I came 
to the conclusion that such things were for dull, 
plodding people.’’ 

“That,” said Mary, ‘‘was because you did not 
persevere in such a course till it became a habit. 
Should you do so, you would derive substantial 
pleasure from it, and would wonder how you ever 
could have given all your time to idleness and fri- 
volity, when your own happiness and that of 
others could b so much better promoted by 


| spending a portion of it in a different manner.” 


harmonious] y—and it is so seldom that the wheels | 


of domestic life are free from friction, that it is 
quite refreshing to witness it.” 

‘And you,”’ said Ella laughing, “being about 
to commence domestic life on your own account, 
wish to take lessons in the art of bringing about 
this desirable state of things? But you are a 


“T am far from happy now, that is certain,”’ 
said Ella, ‘and I have a great mind to try the 
experiment. But I don’t see what I can do to 
benefit the world. You will have to point out a 
course for me, suitable to my talents.” 

«I do not suppose,’’ said Mary, smiling, ‘that 
it will be necessary for you to set off on a mission 
to teach the Chinese the folly of wearing tight 
shoes, or anything of that kind. There is no need 
of travelling to another planet to find employ- 
ment, nor toa remote quarter of this. There are 
innumerable ways in which persons can render 
themselves useful if they sincerely desire to do so. 
They can become so by making themselves better. 


| The influence of a correct example in all things, 
has an incalculable influence for good on those 


around. Some persons, you know, it is said, ‘pay 
for living in the world, by what they are, not by 


‘what they do,’—and most of us can find plenty 


strange girl, and certainly unlike those bees of | 


Trebizond, that draw poison from the sunniest 


flowers, for you derive pleasure and improvement | : cs 
sory. I P ‘happier. Smiles and pleasant tones, and words 


from what would seem to me irksome and annoy- 
ing, and find enjoyment and instruction in the 


society of the dullest, prosiest people in the world.” | 


‘But these people are not dull and prosy as you 
call them,and you would say so, if you were 
thoroughly acquainted with them, and should see 
the dail Sa a of their lives. They live ration- 
ally onl uth sensibly, it is true, but their conver- 


sation is not dull. It is not only, intelligent, but | 
isenlivened by pleasantry and seasoned with wit.” | 


“I own,” said Ella, “that perhaps [ do not do 


life, that Tam aware that I look at everything 
through dismal spectacles, I don’t know why 
aunt ever came here to live.” 

“But you need not be wretched here,’’ said 


which you have been accustomed. There are 


do so, though you think their existence dull, live 
much more rationally and enjoy a greater amount 


of employment in self-improvement, if we have 
nothing else todo. And then if you have not the 
talent to make people wiser, you can make them 


of sympathy, do much towards making earth 
brighter and better. There are no persons 
more useful in the world than those who diffuse 
around them the sunshine of cheerfulness wher- 
ever they go. There is enough to do. It has 
been well said by some one, that if you wish to 
make yourself useful in the world, the best way is 
to begin where you are. Begin at the centre and 
work outward.” 

“The truth is,”’ said Ella, “I have never lived 


them justice—I am so tired of this dull country | OF — =. ms ee Seam —_ 


| effected in my life to enable me to do this. I am 
‘resolved to try the experiment. Atany rate, the 
‘trial will afford a little variety, and give some 


4 ; ‘aim to my existence. As you hint, I will not de- 
Mary, “‘thoagh you do not find the excitement to | 4 ; 


spise small beginnings, and as my circle enlarges, 


; ‘ are who knows what I may yet effect? I hope I shall 
many sources of enjoyment if you will only find | 
them out and put them to use. And those who’ 


of real happiness, than those in cities, who live in | 
a constant whirl of excitement; though [ own, a‘ 
little more variety would be desirable. To live | 
sensibly, I think, a portion of our time should be ' 


given to something useful, and by doing so, we } 


enjoy amusement and relaxation with a much 
keener zest, and would find little time for ennui 
or the blues.’’ 


“Tam often troubled with ennui,” said Ella, | 


‘‘and become weary with myself and all the world. 


) 


not have to wait very long for a harvest of happi- 
ness from this course, when I once set about it in 
earnest.” 

«I suppose,” said Mary, ‘you will be happier 
from the very moment of resolving on a right 
course, and your happiness will increase in a ratio 
corresponding to the faithfulness with which you 
carry out your resolution.” 

“Well, [ will try—and as you say, I will ‘be- 
gin at home’ first, and I will report to you how I 


succeed. I will not thank you for your kindness, 
| for I know it is a sufficient reward for itself. But 


I must hasten home; aunt will be looking for me. 


| Good evening.’’ 
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THE YOUNG CHILDREN. 
“Their angels do always behold the face of my Father in } 

Heaven.’’ ) 

And who art thou, beautiful child, 

With thy bounding feet and laughter wild? 

Whence is the wonderful light that lies 

Like “illumined scripture” within those eyes? 

Whence are the truths they discoursed but now? 

Beautiful darling, who art thou? 


I have hearkened long—was it echoes stirred 
By the harps of thine angel guards, I heard? 
Was it far-off “speech of wisdom,” taught 
By them in thy heart, I had almost caught? 
And they, ah, they! have they such might, 
Such wealth of heavenly grace, 
Such holiness, it giveth light 
To see “the Father’s face?’’ 
Always??? —so spake the Prince of Peace, 
His glory a/ways see! 
Hath He appointed such as these 
To keep and counsel thee? 


Then, then, indeed, is thy errand blest, 

They are ‘words of life’? thou interpretest; 

We thought to have caught them ourselves, but 
no— 

We had lost the science long ago; 

We have wandered far from thy sinless track; 

We are weak and blivd, wilt thou guide us back? 


A. P. 


HETABEL. 


There’s a deep pond hid in yon piny cover 
That’s garlanded with rose-blooms wild and 
sweet, 
Enwreathed with pensile willows, hanging over 
Green, bowery nooks, and many a soft retreat 
Where Hetabel and I did often meet. 





There the brown throstle sings, there skims the 
swallow, 
There the blue-budded ash its foliage weaves 
From deep-struck roots, broidered with sedge and 
mallow; ; 
Fair lies the pool, beneath its ridgy eaves, 
Blotted with waxen pods and ornate leaves. 


There workless rests the mill; each withered 
shingle 
Lets through the sun-threads on the knotted 
floor; 
There,where the village hinds were wont to mingle, 
Tall weeds upspring; and in the cob-webbed } 
door, 
One sees, plain written, “They shall come no} 
more!”? 


There the white cottage stands! shadow’d and} 
sullen, } 

Its ruined porch, with fruitless vines o’erclung; / 
In beds, and pebbled paths, the vagrant mullen ‘ 
Tops the rank briars, where once musk-roses } 
sprung; ; 
beter and slender spires with blue-bells } 

ung. 


There, in that solitude, deserted, lonely, 
Closed in a little Eden of our own, 
Unvisited, save by the wood-birds; only 
Ourselves (sweet Hetabel and I) alone, 
Our very trysting-place unsought, unknown, 


rs 
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Wandered; sometimes beneath the pine’s dark 
shadow, 
Sometimes, at evening, when the mill’s thick 
“ flume 
Trembled in silver, and the distant meadow 
Was half snow-white—half hid in sunken 
gloom, 
Even as our own lives—half joy, half doom. 


Half joy—half doom! the blissful years are faded, 
And the dark-shadowed half is left to me; 

By grief, not time, my scattered hairs are braided 
With silver threads. And Hetabel? Ah! she 
Sleeps by her babe beneath the cypress tree! 


GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 
TENDENCIES TO GOOD AND TO EVIL. 


Much, or most, of the good which we enjoy 
comes to us through our own exertions. Our 


‘ whole constitution is framed on this idea of our 
}own working to secure needed and desired good. 
; The Supreme Disposer has dealt with us in the 
inner world of our souls, as in the outer world of 


nature. He has not made creation a garden of 
ever-produced and undecaying fruitage, but rough 
with weeds and woods. He has written the hard 
soil and the rude forest all over with the same 
sentence that is recorded in the Bible, ‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’’ So a 
like decree, stamped in the constitution of the 


} soul, commands us to earn spiritual good by our 


own labor. We are made not good, but to be- 
come good. Various tendencies to good and eril 
struggle together in the human breast. There is 
a wilderness to be subdued and made fruitful, 
tempests of passion to be calmed, luxuriance of 
worldliness and sensuality to be lopped off. 
There must be tendencies to evil, else there would 
be no virtue, no merit in being good. Thus only 
could our spiritual power be brought forth, and 
our highest glory consummated. He only is great 
and good who has overcome evils and foes. Is 
not man a nobler being for having had the mate- 


‘ rial world to subdue and cultivate? And may he 


not be a nobler being also for the inward rough- 


{ness of his own nature, for the very wildness of 


his passions, for the very hardness of that soil 


{where his virtues are sown? Yes; here is an- 


other region for labor more severe, and dominion 


{more extensive. Here are chances for glory be- 


yond all the dreams of ambition; for “he that 
ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city.” 


; WOMAN’S INFLUENCE IN HER PROPER 


SPHERE. 

Woman’s influence, as presented in the habits 
it has moulded, and the graces it has fostered, 
and the charities it has guarded, and the aspira- 
tions it has inspired, shines out from its own 
quiet and retired sphere of the household life, 
with steady, cheering, untroubled beam, upon 
the dark and outer sea of public life. The great 
English statesman, Burke, alluding to the singu- 
lar felicity of his own married life, amid all the 
vexations and sto:ms of his political career, said 
all his cares deserted him the moment his foot 
crossed his own threshold. Thus indirectly, 
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and by her influence on her husband, in soothing 
and sustaining him, the wife of the great English 
orator was most fitly and most beautifully in- 
fluencing the circles of political activity, through 
which Burke moved with such dazzling radiance. 





EDUCATION. 

This is the great benefit of all education—not } 
the positive knowledge it bestows, however use- 
ful and convenient, but the elevation of mind and 
the sense of character derived from the posses- 
sion of any kind of useful knowledge, from being 
ea in constant communion with nature, with 
indred mind, with the spiritual world, and with 
God Himself. On the other hand, the utterly 
ignorant person leads the existence of a brute 
beast, of a poisonous weed, of a dull clod. True 
charity, therefore, is not so much to feed the 
hungry as to impart spiritual and wholesome food } 
to the starving mind. 
} 


IMPORTANCE OF PARENTAL DUTIES. 

Every parent ought to remember that his chil- | 
dren are committed to Aim, that all their in- | 
terests are put into his hands, that to train them 
up to virtue and usefulness, to habits of filial and } 
reverential love and obedience and of fraternal 
beneficence, is ordinarily the chief duty required 
of him, and the chief good which he can ever ac- | 
complish. If he neglects this duty, he ought not } 
to expect that it will ever be accomplished. It 
requires well-directed and persevering effort, and, ' 
therefore, neither chance nor those destitute of 
that fountain of persevering effort, a parent’s 
love, can be expected to perform it. If Ae fail | 
in his duty to his children, no one will ever sup- } 
ply his deficiencies. Generally, where parents} 
neglect their duties, the children are lords of} 
themselves—‘‘that heritage of woe;”’ they become } 
the associates of evil companions, the victims of} 
unbridled passions, the slaves of unrestrained } 
and low propensities, the sources of annoyance 
and unhappiness in families and neighborhoods. } 
Such are some of the sad consequences of the! 
neglect of the parental duties. 

Parents should also remember that childhood | 
is the seed-time for all good; the season when } 
every desirable impression is most easily made; } 
the time when almost all that can be done for a} 
child is to be done. They should remember that } 
the encouragement is very great. For experience } 
abundantly proves that well-governed children } 
are almost always well-behaved men. The mo- } 
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how much that would be folly, if spent on selfish 
and sensual desires, is sanctified and immor- 
talized by disinterested kindness; for how much 
lavish profusion a true sentiment gravely pleads; 
how it alone keeps the splendor undimmed on 


; the diamond’s point, and the fine gold unchanged 


in the bracelet’s polish, and allows us to keep, 
wear, or enjoy what we should be ashamed to 
procure! Love prompts us to toil, to endure, to 
forego and to sacrifice. Its children are Patience, 
Devotion and Heroism. Second only to Religion 
is its motive and inspiration. How it surrounds 
the dear object with every comfort, privilege, and 
social advantage; with all the means of solid 
education and various accomplishment! How it 


builds up the precious heart with the granite 


strength of principle, and on the front of sin- 
cerity shapes the ornaments of grace! 
UNBELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. 
When a man, whose life has been devoted to 


) pleasure, who has had, morning, noon and night, 


only the one thought of riches, or who has been 
assiduously all his days climbing up the ladder 
of earthly ambition—when such a one tells me 
he does not believe in the immortality of the soul, 
I am not at all surprised. I believe it none the 
less, nor ig it the less credible, for his disbelief. 
The wonder would be if he did believe it. His 
scepticism is his inward condemnation; it is the 
retribution and punishment of his selfish, fleshly 
course. His ability to discern or appreciate a 
spiritual life is buried beneath a thick crust of 
animalism. So the tribes of the field walk about 
untouched, and in dull stupidity behold with the 
outward eye those splendors of creation, whose 
matchless order thrills the musing and devout 
human heart with utmost rapture. 


THE MAGIC OF CHEMISTRY. 


Chemistry is one of the most attractive 
sciences. From the beginning to the end, the stu- 
dent is surprised and delighted with the develop- 


} ments of the exact discrimination, as well as the 


power and capacity which are displayed in va- 
rious forms of chemical action. Dissolve two 
substances in the same fluid, and then by evapo- 
ration, or otherwise, cause them to re-assume a 
solid form, and each particle will unite with its 
own kind, to the entire exclusion of all others. 
Thus, if sulphate of copper and carbonate of 
soda are dissolved in boiling water, and then the 











ther of Washington had learned this lesson} water is evaporated, each salt will be re-formed 
taught by experience. When informed of one of} as before. This phenomenon is the result of one 
the many worthy deeds of her son, she remarked } of the first principles of the science, and as such 
that it was not any more than she was well pre-} is passed over without thought; but it is a won- 

pared to expect, “for,” said she, ‘‘George was} derful phenomenon, and made of no account only 
always a good boy.” } by the fact that it is so common and so familiar. 

a | It is by the action of this same principle, ‘‘elec- 

THE FRUITS OF LOVE. ) tive affinity,’’ by which we produce the curious 

Beautiful it is to contemplate the work Love | experiments with srmpaTHETIC INKS. By means 


does for this world only. How it moves to effort, | of these, we may carry on a correspondence which 
spurs to success, kindles the desire of gain, else} is beyond the discovery of all not in the secret. 
sordid, and cherishes a tenderness for reputation. } With one class of these inks the writing becomes 
It dignifies even the gaudy show of earthly} visible only when moistened with a particular 
luxury and splendor to remember how far this is 
the gift of a prompting affection; how many of 
the beautiful adornments are tokens of love; 


solution. Thus, if we write to you with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron, the letters are invisible. 
On the receipt of our letter you rub over the 
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sheet a feather or sponge, wet with solution of if you pour off this colorless fluid and add a little 
nut-galls, and the letters burst forth into sensible | liquid ammonia, the mass will become blue. 
being at once, and are permanent. { By similar processes, odorous substances be- 
2. If we write with a solution of sugar of come inodorous, and the reverse: and other changes 
lead, and you moisten with a sponge or pencil equally remarkable are as familiar to the chemist 
dipped in water impregnated with sulphurreted ; 4S the alphavet of his native tongue. But the 
hydrogen, the letters will appear with metallic | most astonishing exhibitions are witnessed, we 
brilliancy. | think, in combustion. A great variety of expe- 
3. If we write with a weak solution of sul-{ "ments come under this title, presenting very 
phate of copper, and you apply ammonia, the | dissimilar appearances. The comparatively slow 
letters assume a beautiful blue. When the am- | Process of fermentation by which the interior of 


monia evaporates, as it does on exposure to the JOU" compost-heap is made hot, is one form of 
combustion. So is the glow-worm light of phos- 


sun or fire, the writing disappears, but may be : 
revived again as efee PP bend phorous — to the ordinary temperature of 
ere. 





4. If you write with oil of vitriol very much 
diluted, so as to prevent its destroying the paper, | 


; the atmosp 


Other exhibitions in this department present 
an almost infinite variety of form and condition. 


the manuscript will be invisible except when held | Prom the dim light but powerful heat of burning 
to the fire, when the letters will appear black. hydrogen or alcohol, to the insufferable light and 
5. Write with cobalt dissolved in diluted muri- ; heat of burning iron under the compound blow- 
atic acid: the letters will be invisible when cold, | pipe; from the bright light but scarcely percep- 
but when warmed they will appear a bluish | tible heat of phosphoric oil (with which boys 
green. {sometimes /ight up their own hands and faces) to 
We are almost sure that our secrets thus writ- | the powerful action of that same substance, phos- 
ten will not be brought to the knowledge of a phorous, when immersed in oxygen gas, we have 
stranger, because he does not know the solution |® series of developments as various in appear- 
which was used in writing, and therefore knows | 20ce as they are wonderful. All these phenomena 
not what to apply to bring out the letters. differ only in their conditions, and not in their 
Other forms of elective affinity produce equally | essential characteristics. 
novel results. Thus, two invisible gases, when} Can you really believe that the heat (we use 
combined, form sometimes a visible solid. Muri-| the word in its popular sense) by which your 
atic acid and ammonia are examples, also ammo- | house is warmed is actually in the coal or the 
nia and carbonic acid. wood while it is piled up in your cellar or out- 
On the other hand, if a solution of sulphate of ; house? Yet so itis. Were its latent heat called 
soda be mixed with a solution of muriate of lime, | into a sensible state where it lies, your buildings 
the whole becomes solid. {would catch the infection, and all consume toge- 
{ther. Why does not the fuel burn in the wood- 


Some gases when united form liquids, as oxy- | 
gen and hydrogen, which unite and form water. 
Some solids, when combined, form liquids. Ni- 
trate of ammonia and sulphate of soda, when } 
rubbed together in equal proportions in a mortar, } 
become fluid. Acetate of lead and sulphate of | 
zinc, in equal proportions, rubbed in a mortar, | 
produce a fluid; and so will acetate of lead and | 
Glauber’s salts. The union of other substances | 
produces a wonderful change of temperature. 
Sulphuric acid poured into water will so increase | 
the temperature as to make it uncomfortable to 
hold the vessel containingit. If one part of ice 
is dropped into four parts of sulphuric acid cool- 
ed to the freezing-point, 32 deg., the mass will 
suddenly rise to the boiling-point. 

Certain other mixtures produce an intense cold, | 
and are called FREEZING MIxTURES. Among these 
are the following: To 32 drams of water add 11 
of muriate of ammonia, 10 of nitrate of potash, 
and 16 of sulphate of soda, all finely powdered, 
and immerse your thermometer and note the re- 
sult. If equal weights of muriate of lime, finely 
powdered, and fresh-fallen snow are mixed, 
a similar result is produced: 13 Ibs. of each | 
have frozen 56 Ibs. of quicksilver into a solid 
mass. 

Sometimes a change of color is produced by 
similar means. Thus, dissolve copper in sul- 
phuric acid, the solution is blue. Dhilute one part 
of nitric acid with five or six parts of water, and 
throw insomecopper filings. Aftera few moments, 


‘ 


pile as it does on the hearth? Something sets it 
on fire! What is that ‘‘something?”’ Is any- 
thing added to the wood not in contact with it 
before? Whence comes the heat of the mixture 
of sulphuric acid and ice, before named? Is that 
set on fire by some other burning body? How 
does phosphorous get on fire, when left exposed 
on your table? Thesé processes are alike won- 
derful. The phenomena exhibited by setting free 
this latent heat—the heat not cognizable by the 
senses, not even by the nicest instruments at a 
previous moment—are utterly astonishing. Throw 
a little phosphuret of lime into a vessel of water, 
and it takes fire on the surface. Throw a little 
potassium into water, and it burns rapidly, under 
water. The water sets it on fire. 

Were all the latent heat which now pervades 
the substance of the earth suddenly made free— 
as it might be by mere chemical action, without 
the application of any foreign burning body—the 
whole globe, with all its mountains of rocks, its 
iron and other metals, and its mighty seas, would 
be consumed. 

We do not undertake to explain the phenomena 
we have described, but only suggest them as in- 
centives to lovers of the marvellous to examine 
the subject in a systematic, scientific manner. 
The merely curious mind will find more to feed 
upon in this department of natural wonders, than 
in all the fictitious stories which the press has 
ever issued. ‘Truth is more wonderful than fic- 
tion.” —The Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 
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WE ARE LED BY A WAY THAT 
WE KNOW NOT. 


We are to consider the facts and circumstances 


which confirm the doctrine that the Lord’s pro- | 
vidence is at once universal and particular; and | 


indeed that He leads us by a way unknown to 
ourselves. 

And who that has reflected upon his own life, 
. or upon the life of others, or upon the current 
events of the day, will not bear witness to the 
universal application of this principle? 


Look to the affairs of the world, to the nations | 


and governments of all the earth, and tell me, 
where is any thing turning out according to the 
forethought and prudence of man? 

Look to the movements of our own country, and 

whether human prudence ever devised what 
we behold? What party or what individuals have 
ever, in the long run, brought things about as 
they expected? And how is it in our own city, 
and under our own eyes? 

In the societies of the church, and in organiza- 
tions for church-extension, the same rule applies. 
And I might ask, where does it not apply? 
might give examples. But this is unnecessary, 
when they are so numerous, and so fresh in the 
memory of every one. 

But when we turn to the experience of indivi- 


duals, we meet with the most unlimited applica- | 


tion of our subject. The life of every one is a 
standing memento of its truth. For who is there, 
that has come to his present stand-point in life, 
by the route that he had marked out for himself? 
I will imagine that ten, fifteen, or twenty years 

each one of you fixed on your plan of life, for 
a longer or shorter period. It matters not what 
the original plan was. It matters not what pru- 
dence, sagacity, and forethought were employed 
in making it. It matters not how much money 
and power have come to the support of it. Still 
its parts have never been filled up, as you origi- 
nally sketched them. 

Many particulars were altered and amended, 
from day to day, as you went along. Some 
things were abandoned as useless; some as hope- 
less; some as impossible; some as injurious; some 
things were neglected, and others forgotten. An 


unknown hand now and then interposed, turn- | 


ing the tables entirely. An unaccountable influ- 
ence was found operating on certain individuals, 
changing their tone, and modifying their conduct. 
An unknown individual has come alongside of 
you, and has become your friend. He has min- 

led his emotions and his plans with yours. 
Fou have modified your plans. He has changed 
his. Business and commerce have taken an un- 
expected turn. You are the gainer or the loser, 
it matters not; your plans are changed by the 
event. An intimate friend has left you and be- 
come your open enemy; an open enemy has been 


reconciled and has returned to the affection and> 


confidence of your heart. Your plans in life 
have to be changed to suit such events as these. 
Several friends and relatives, that were near to 

u, have been removed into the spiritual world. 
It may be that by such providences, your feelings, 
thoughts and actions have been changed—changed 
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utterly and for ever. Darkness of mind, gloomi- 
| ness of life, and anguish of spirit, may have come 
{upon you, by some such unexpected providence, 
{and thus your plans may have been changed, or 
/ even utterly abandoned. 

But beyond matters of this description, which 
are somewhat external, and as we say accidental, 
}and certainly incidental, to a life in this world, 
‘and in all of which we are led in a way that we 
‘know not: there are unexpected changes of an- 
‘other kind, that we all have experienced. I now 
|refer to changes in the inner man, and in the 
inner life. 
| For there is a Divinity within us, that shapes 
‘our ends, and while the things of the outward life 
,Temain much the same, we experience changes of 

the inner life, that are at times amazing and ter- 
;rible. They come like the swelling of the tide, 

and like the beating of the waves rolling on from 
a distant ocean: the deep emotions of the soul 

arise and swell and sweep away; the fire of 
jthought is kindled; the imagination paints the 
canvas; the tongue stands ready to utter the 
, influx of love and wisdom; and the hand to illus- 
; trate it. 

} As these internal states of the soul change, b 

conjunction with the Lord and communion with 
/ Heaven, on the one hand; or by opposition to God 
}and alliance with Hell, on the other, we see all 
| things of the outward world in a different light. 

The changes of our internal man are, to ap- 
_ pearance, much more directly of the Lord’s Divine 
' Providence, than the events of the outward life. 
. Nevertheless, the two are so related by the consti- 
{tution of the mind, that each individual deter- 

mines, in rationality and freedom, which of the 
emotions and thoughts of the inner life, he will 
| bring forth into ultumate acts: and it is here that 
the man may ally himself with the good and the 
true on one hand, or with the evil and the false on 
' the other; and in this manner determine his des- 
‘ for Heaven or Hell. 
he practical bearings of our subjects hinge 
| chiefly on this: we are to confide in the Lord; lean 
‘ upon His great arm; and look to Him, with the as- 
; surance that although He leads us by a way that 
we know not, nevertheless, He is leading us 
‘ aright; and if we trust to Him and do His will, He 
will finally bring us to Heaven. 

Casting our eyes from one extreme of the Lord’s 
| vast dominions to the other, we find the same Di- 
| vine Providence everywhere operating and opera- 
‘tive. The angels of Heaven, from the highest to 
‘the lowest, are continually led by the Lord in 
| paths that they have not known: darkness is made 
‘light before them, and crooked things straight. 
Nevertheless they are not led into infinite good 
nor infinite delight. For this would be impossible. 
But constantly they are led into a higher degree 
of good than they would naturally choose; and 
they are defended from evil into which they would 
naturally subside. So also it is with us. 

Hence we may rest assured, that however 
meagre may be the good we experience, it is vaster 
by far than we should inherit, if we had been per- 
mitted to carry out our own plans and to have 
our own way in those numerous particulars in 
which we have been frustrated in our plans and 
disappointed in our hopes. 














THE MAIDEN AND TIE HANDMAIDEN. 


THE MAIDEN AND THE HAND- 
MAIDEN. 
A TALE OF HOME-LIFE IN NEW-ENGLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 
CHAPTER I. 

On a certain day—and it was twenty-four years 
ago this day—a young girl and her handmaiden 
were married, both by the same clergyman, both 
in one hour, both in one room. The young girl 
was tall and delicately framed, and as white as a 
lily. She wore white satin and blonde, and 
orange flowers. The handmaiden was short and 
round, with rosy cheeks, with black and shining 
hair and eyes. She wore white lawn and bobinet- 
lace; and had her hair in heavy braids, with 
white and red roses, broken in the yard, on one 
side. A middle-aged gentleman, who was in black 
—save his white waistcoat and neck-cloth—and 
who had a courtly bearing, gave them both away. 
He was the father of one bride, the master, so 
called, of the other. He gave one bride to a 
young man of polished address, of winning sweet- 
ness, both in the tones of his voice and in the 
glance of his eye; who had commingled with his 
elegance a certain impulsiveness and irregularity 
in his words and movements, as if somewhere in 
his head or soul he needed more ballast. His 
name was Cyrus Cunningham. He sits at this 
moment that I am writing, in a far corner of the 
room, and reads the morning papers. He is fifty 


now; is still an elegant. man; and he is my father. 


He, the father of one bride, the master, so-call- 
ed of the other, gave the handmaiden to Alfred 
Stone. He wore a common suit of blue broad- 
cloth; and had a grave, manly way of carrying 
himself, as if he would see well to himself, to Aer, 
to whatever belonged or would thereafter belong 
to them. 

They, Alfred Stone and Matilda Mason, were 
the children of poor parents; and when very 
young, were adopted into my mother’s family, 
where they remained until their marriage. Mr. 
Stone purchased his farm, which in a few years 
came to be the pleasantest and most valuable in 
the neighborhood, and Mrs. Stone furnished their 
house, which ere long was teeming with plenty, 
all of the wages and gifts put into their hands by 
my grandfather Barton. Grandpapa purchased 
the house and beautiful grounds of the attorney 
whose successor papa was to be at Piscataquog, 
and gave the whole to mamma for her dowry. 
He gave her money besides, with which to fit 
the whole up suitably. 

Thus the newly married couples settled down 
for life, side by side: Mr. Stone in his blue frock 
to till his grounds, papa in his rich black cloths to 
administer the laws. Still were they equals from 
the beginning; for if papa brought education and 
natural versatility and generosity to his profes- 
sion, so did Mr. Stone bring stores of agricultural 
knowledge, experience and great enthusiasm to 
his farming life. Mr. Stone had indeed the ad- 
vantage of poor papa in this; he came of a vigo- 
rous, hard-working race. He had himself been 
innured to a busy life in the good air and sun- 
shine, so that he had nerves and sinews of iron; 
and a principle and will, which kept him collect- 


-- 
oi 


ed and firm, whatever went on around him. On 


| the other hand, great wealth had been in papa’s 


family for several generations, and luxury and 
ease. Grandpapa met some heavy losses, that 
brought him down a little from the high estate of 
his fathers; still he was a wealthy man, and papa 
had an indolent and pampered boyhood. It was 
not until his father died without a will, leaving a 
widow, three sons and three daughters, that papa 
began to look upon the world as a field in which 
he too was to work with his fellows. 

Well, years passed, and one fair-haired little 
girl was growing up to womanhood in the home 
of the Stones: in the home of my parents there 
were two; fairer, a little more delicate, both of 
them, than the little Charlotte, but not so strong, 
so elastic and happy. She was always well, al- 
ways bounding. They, poor things, were often 
glad to sit and rest in the easy chairs; often had 
heavy eyes, quick pulses, cheeks pale and flushed 
by turns, tokens of sore throat, or ear-ache, or 
head-ache or fever, or two or three of these ail- 
ments together. Year by year they grew stronger, 
however: for, although their soiled frocks, sun- 
burnt faces and wild manner, often shocked their 
mamma, she knew what was good for them, 
and let them go here and there with the little 
Charlotte for their guide and keeper. They found 
out all the shady places, and dressed and un- 
dressed their dolls in them; made burdock cots 
and carpets for them, and coverlets of the broad 
elecampane leaves. 

At length they—that is, Charlotte Stone, sister 
Sylvia and myself—were young women. Man- 
chester sprang up over the river as if by magic, 
and the value of Mr. Stone’s farm was quadrupled; 
but papa was going down hill slowly all the 
while. He hated accounts; he, moreover, even 
after he had been many times cheated, went on 
trusting in every man’s word, and thus had loss 
upon loss: first by the failure of the Lovelaces, 
whose security he was to a large amount; then by 
purchasing of Harrison Phelps valuable landed 
property already mortgaged to another, and by 
other delinquent or positively fraudulent proceed- 
ings on the part of those he esteemed and trusted. 
He was fretted and disheartened by his losses, and 
especially by the injustice that occasioned them. 
To repair the misfortunes, if possible, and no 
longer having indulgence for Morrill and Patter- 
son and others, since the Lovelaces, Phelps and 
others had shown no justice towards him, he in- 
stituted a suit at law against the first-named gen- 
tleman, for the recovery of a large tract of land 
lying partly on the Uncanoonuc, and partly on the 
plain below, and which was once the property of 
his father. From a wilderness, the fathers of 
those farmers and the farmers themselves had 
brought it to blossom as the rose, and to bear 
fruit and grain in abundance. They claimed their 
farms on the ground of long undisturbed posses- 
sion: and the law favored them. They kept their 
lands; and papa came out of the prosecution with 
an empty purse, a deeply mortgaged estate, and 
a soul still more embittered, and at a loss. 

““My luck!” he said, when each reverse fell; 
and we would as lief have heard a dirge. 

If, when a man were defrauded out of a few 
hundreds, or a few thousands, if his pockets were 
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lightened a little, and his business movements im- 
peded more or less, if he might all the time keep 
the same cordial, loving and calm heart, it would 
matter little as far as he came in. And thus it 
is sometimes with those who weigh deeds and 
words with the far-sighted Christian philosophy 
which takes all their springs and issues into its 


estimates; who trust still in God, in the good, the 
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part of the State. Papa fretted about her going, 
for his own sake. We missed the dear girl, who, 
as we now felt more than ever, had always been 
a good angel in our midst. But chiefly we were 
uneasy on her account, until her letters, taking a 
character of strong vivacity, made us sure that 
the cloud was passing. She came back with deli- 
cately rounded cheeks, in which the pretty dim- 


force of their own souls. But oftener, darkness ples set back whenever she spoke, and especially 
comes upon the wronged man, so that he sees no-' whenever she smiled. She had new dignity and 
thing clearly, neither his own duties, nor the pal-' grace in all her words and ways, and the readiest, 
liating circumstances attending his brother’s in-} warmest sympathies for all our cares, all our 
justice toward him. A palsy gets hold of him. | pleasures, and for the cares and pleasures of ae | 
Life and hope go almost out of him. He neither, mortal that came near her. ‘Perfect throug 
knows nor cares what he does, and so he puts his suffering—perfect through suffering”—this was 
lips to the wine-cup. Then it is better! Then,} what we thought as often as we met the deep 
Io triumphe, how bright, how dazzingly clear is) friendly glance, or felt the soft hand, or marked 
the life that a minute before was so dull, so heavy! ; the gentle bearing. 
Jo triumphe; he will taste the wine cup again and } 
again. And so he does. So papa did at length. | 
He drank more and more; neglected his business| Sylvia and Babcock had been betrothed a 
more and more; and but for the busy services of twelvemonth. In one year, he said, at the time 
his student, Garland, his affairs must have been’ of their betrothal, he would have his affairs well 
ruined utterly. Mr. Stone also held him back by} in train, and then he would claim her for his 
his great love forhim. Mrs. Stone kept hopeful; own. And when once she was his, when her 
eyes on his face; and when he would have) father was his father, he would lift him out of 
complained of his lot, took him and us all over) all his difficulties, redeem all the mortgages on 
across the gardens to her sitting-room that was’ his property, would find a rich husband for me— 
always so shady and cool in summer, so warm,’ for instance, old Esquire Wilson, a bachelor, and 
so genial in winter, and set thedishes that we all the richest man in Manchester—would, would, 
loved, and especially the dishes that papa loved, | in short, there were few things he would not do 
before us; or she brought the dishes in to us, the} for us when the year came round. He rubbed 
steam shut in by the snowy napkins; and sat and) his hands, and was an inch taller than his wont, 
ate and chatted merrily with us. Charlotte sat} when he talked about it. He had so little tact, - 
with us often; but ate little. She wrangled con-} his mind was so essentially vulgar compared 
stantly with papa; often laughing heartily, often | with Sylvia’s, I fear we all despised him a little, 
with tears in her eyes; but always with the lov- | or all but Sylvia, and deserved that his assidui- 
ing, earnest heart that could not let him go on) ties should cool, his promises die away, as the 
suffering and yielding to the tempter. }year was drawing to its close. He had been 
Papa was never brought down one inch in his} building a beautiful house near ours. He began 
social position by his habit. In all political,) and went on for some time with a dozen work- 
church and social movements, people came to him ' men, and taking counsel of papa and Sylvia at 
and said: ‘every step. By-and-by, as the year was coming 
‘«What is it best to do about this, Esquire Cun-} round, he dismissed one workman after another, 
ningham?’’ | so that soon only a solitary hammer was to 
Hair-cloth, velvet, gilding and marble faded) heard now and them. Papa took quick steps 
and lost their polish all through our house; but’ about the premises in those days, and when Bab- 
the best people still came to us and we went to cock looked for praises of his mahogany hand- 
them. Papa kept his animation while they re-} rails along the stair-case, said— 
mained; but when they were gone, sent troubled, «Yes, yes, it is very well; it is a fine house; 
glances here and there through the room. He sat but, Babcock, your workman there is a drone. 
perhaps and brooded an hour with his head bent} Your house will never be done, at this rate.” 
overa book, but never once turning a leaf, unless; Babcock received suggestions of this sort 
Charlotte came in and laid her hand on his shoul- rather stiffly. He knew the cause of papa’s 
der and let him hear her cheerful voice. There} haste; knew that unless several hundreds came 
was, by-the-by, a time when her voice was no) into papa’s hands, before that day two months, 
longer cheerful as of yore; when, if she spoke of he must sell all these to pay off mortgages. And 
courage and patience, and manly trust, it was if it now and then occurred to him that Sylvia 
with tearful agitation, as ifat the same time that had a share in papa’s interested motives, it can- 
she cried peace! courage! to my father, she cried not be reckoned a proof of any wonderful acumen 
it also to her own suffering heart. It was about on his part; for, although very friendly and con- 
the time of Sylvia’s betrothal to Horace Babcock. | siderate towards him, very submissive to all his 
This we remarked at the time. We remarked opinions and wishes, she was yet still, when he 
also that she had nothing to say of this same be-| was present, and seemed never to know what to 
trothal; and that she no longer came in when it} say to him; whereas to Garland, who looked to 
was likely that she would meet Babcock there. papa’s concerns and to ours, and was like a son 
At last, with tears and choking grief, she badeus and brother in the house, she poured out her 
all good-by, one dul] Autumn day, and went to thoughts, her best thoughts and her purest 
spend several months with friends in the south | thoughts, as if they were two children together. 


CHAPTER II. 
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Papa was concerned about this. Garland was | 


the best fellow there was on the earth. He 
wished Babcock were half as good, as manly and 
as talented. Else he wished Garland were richer, 
a great deal richer, and then things might go on 
between him and Sylvia. He would be the last 
one to hinder them. Mamma listened with flushed 
cheeks and a kindling eye. She praised Garland 
in a few, soft, slow words, but said nothing of 
Babcock. 

“‘Margaret,’’ said papa, turning to me, and 
looking me searchingly in the face, ‘what do you 
think? you say so little about this business, you 
should think a great deal. In one word, do you 
think Sylvia loves Babcock? or does she love 
Garland?”’ 

‘She only thinks of Garland as a brother, 
apa,” I answered, confidently; and it was true. } 
t was true, moreover, that she loved him better 

than she could have loved forty Babcocks. Of 
this I was sure, but I said nothing of it to papa. 
“T asked her the other day,’’ resumed I, “‘if she 
was sure that she really loved Babcock well 
enough to be his wife. She told me that she sup- 
posed she did; she knew nothing to the con- 
trary.” 

“Knew nothing to the contrary!’’ repeated 
apa, laughing heartily. ‘What a baby she is! 
Vell, at any rate, it sounds as though she could 

manage to live without him. She isn’t likely to 
have her heart broken by his delays; that’s a 
comfort, isn’t it, my wife Helen?” 

He kissed his wife Helen on her still fair and 
beautiful forehead, took me in his arm, and led 
me out into the yard, where the roses were bloom- 
ing and the birds singing, called mamma out to 
hear how her favorite bird was ‘‘pouring its 
throat”’ up in the elm, then bowed and smiled to 
us many times, and was gone. 

CHAPTERIII. 

One evening, Sylvia and Garland stood to- 
gether at a west window, looking out upon the 
glorious sunset sky. They had been a long time 
silent, and I had been looking at them from my 
seat on the sofa, and thinking that there could be 
nowhere else so well-matched, so beautiful a pair, 
when Garland said, in the rich tones peculiar to 
him in speaking to Sylvia— 

“If this might last, Sylvia.’ 

She still had her eyes on the sunset clouds, 
and said, with a sweet smile— 

“Perhaps they will come again to-morrow.” 

“T mean,”’ said Garland, “if it a/? might last. 
I care less for the pleasant sky than—in short, 
Sylvia, in short, Margaret,”’ turning and bowing 
to me a little, with a smile, and, beyond this, 
with a look of pain, ‘I was thinking that if it 
might ail last, the sunset out there, and if I 
might keep my place here by Sylvia! But, to- 
morrow, Babeock will be here, and then my 
place is in the office, or anywhere—no matter, 
where—anywhere but here.” 

‘You shall sit here by me, then,” said I, lay- 
ing my hand on the cushion by my side. He 
came and sat down by me. Sylvia kept her face 
at thepane a moment, and then went out, say-} 
ing in an indistinct way, something about Char-; 

otte. 


’ 
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“If I could believe that he would make her 
happy!” said Garland, with his eyes on the door 
where Sylvia had disappeared. ‘‘If he were good 
enough for her!” 

«She thinks he is very good; she praises his 
goodness to papa not a little,” said I, taking up 
my sewing. 

“His goodness to your father!”’ said Garland, 
with a bitter voice. ‘He will relieve your father 
the day Sylvia will marry him; not a day, not a 
minute earlier; not if your father is on the rack 
every moment until then! Ha! I would despise 
myself for such stupidity. If I had a tithe of 
his wealth! But I havn’t. I need not be think- 
ing of this. I will just go to the office, and do 
the only thing that is left for me—work, work, 
work.”’ 

“And remember as you work, my brother 
Garland, that you are, after all, a happier man 
than he is, or ever can be, because you have that 
in your brain and heart worth ten thousand for- 
tunes like his.” 

“I will try to believe it. 
Margaret.”” He bowed and was gone. 
not come in again for many days. 

The next morning, Esquire Wilson called on 
papa, at his office, and proposed in a regular way 
for my hand; enumerating, as his recommenda- 
tions, his houses in the town, his farms in the 
country—saying, of course, not a word about 
how they came mostly by extortions upon his 
loans—and his large income as law-practitioner. 

Papa came in with quick steps, and laid the 
matter before me, hoping, as I saw, that I would 
take the man for the sake of the money. But I 
was aghast at the bare thought. 

‘“‘No, indeed, papa!” said I. “Not if he were 
made of gold—that is, if he were capable, at the 


Good night, good 
He did 


}same time, of being the disagreeable, unprin- 
; cipled man that he is.”’ 


“Then there is the end of it!” said papa, 
speaking with a sternness very unusual to him; 
for, although often petulant, he was never tyran- 
nical, never really unkind. “But I tell you, 
Margaret,” added he, ‘“‘we are not the ones to 
throw away chances like this, because people who 
are no better than Wilson is, have taken it into 
their heads to speak of him always as an unprin- 
cipled man. They would give their daughters to 


} him any of them; and especially if they were in 


my position. For, I tell you, Margaret, if you 
throw away your chance, you throw away Syl- 
via’s too, I have not one doubt. I can see that 
Babcock dislikes the incumbrances she will bring, 
and very naturally too, as Heaven knows. But 
if you marry Wilson, all will be easy. I dreaded 
speaking of it to you,’’ resumed papa, after a 
pause, finding that I did not speak; ‘‘but some- 
thing must be done, and that soon; for I am on 
the rack continually. I don’t attend to any- 
thing. If it were not for that Garland, even the 
office would not stand in its place.” 

He walked the room; I sat still, ready to sink 
and die. 

“IT shall say ‘no’ to him, then?” asked papa, 
taking up his hat to go. 

I could not speak. I could only weep—not for 
the utter poverty that was coming; for I had al- 


, ways the feeling that I could live in a garret and 
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be happy, if papa would keep his strength, if we the subject long and serious thought, he said; and 
would love one another and have patience; and had come to the conclusion, that, if she were 
especially if we would have less pride, so that we willing, they would defer their union—at least, 
might use our hands and brains in the way of} until business took a more favorable turn. In 
bringing comforts into our home. I believed that way his house could remain as it was ‘at 
that troubles, difficulties, of whatever shape, pa- | present. He would also be saved other contin- 
ralyse us, or nerve us with energy and clearness, | gent expenses, by which he meant, as she would 
according as they leave us more or less freedom | understand, furnishing house, &c., &c. He broke 
to struggle and combat with them; or, rather as the affair to her in writing, he said, because he 
they leave us more or less free to go forward in could not bring himself to do it in any other 
our work, putting the troubles, the difficulties far | way. 
behind us. Ours, in the character we allowed; In conclusion, he would repeat his assurances 
them to take, bound us brains, hands and feet, of undiminished regard. She was beautiful, he 
and held us to wait for relief to come in with an-) said, she was good; much too good and beautiful 
other; and thus they were altogether hateful to be for him, as he had always known. She must 
endured. } think kindly of him. They would wait and see 
“T shall say ‘no,’” papa repeated. ‘ how he prospered; and meanwhile he would sub- 
“Yes, papa, you must,” said I, going to him, } scribe himself hers, as ever. 
and laying a hand on each shoulder. ‘I will—I; She did think kindly of him. She shed many 
would die for you, willingly, willingly! if this} tears: but in her heart was no bitterness. 
would make you happy. But I can never marry; ‘The toad!” said Charlotte, spitting the words 
him! Let him go, papa. Let Babcock go; let) out of her mouth, as it were, when the circum- 
this house go, if it must. We can live without | stances came to her ear. ‘But you can’t reckon 
it. We will teach; Sylvia will teach music; I it a loss, dear. Gentle as you are, you could 
will teach the languages. Our friends will all) never have been happy with such an arbitrary 
help us to pupils. Sylvia and I have talked this} creature. You don’t wish him back, Sylvia?” 
over, dear papa, and we have said to each other; «No, it isn’t that,” said the bird-like voice. 
that we want nothing better.” ) TI am thankful to be free, whenever I think it 


“‘Nonsense!’’ moving away from me, and pre-} all over; and I am strong, and like a new crea- 
ring to go. ‘You and Sylvia are two babies. ture. But again, before [ have time to reason 
(ou have read of Fortunatus’ purse, Aladin’s with myself, there comes a sudden, crushing 
lamp, and of the fairies who scatter roses and’ sense of desertion and wrong; that quite over- 
pearls in the path of the good children who do powers me fora minute. It is only a minute, 
ws things for their parents. So you think andthenI am strong again. If papa can get 


ylvia has only to touch the piano keys patiently | along’ — 





a few times, and you to run over your amos vel | 


amours, to make us richer than any Jews. I am 
going now to see Babcock. Have coffee for din- 
ner; no boiled-over stuff. Let it be strong 
enough to bear up a heater.’ 


Garland worked early and late in papa’s 
) affairs; and through his hands fees came in. 
He was not often at the house; and when he 
came, it was only for a few minutes, to say some 
| pleasant, cordial things to mamma, sitting close 


He came late to dinner, and then ate nothing, ; by her side. He had little to say to Sylvia, in 
only drinking coffee immoderately. And when) those days; but I often saw lingering,’ and not 
he came home at night, and for many nights, he} unhappy glances going in her direction. She 
made us, oh, so hopelessly miserable! Ile had} was very busy always with her sewing, and kept 
never drank so deeply as he did that week and downcast eyes; but I saw that she looked well- 
the next. And see how it was at the end of that) pleased to have him there. 
fortnight, when he stopped and looked about him } —- 
on his affairs. At home, mamma’s cheeks and} CHAPTER IV. 
her beautiful, soft eyes were sunken, as if she} ‘Helen! girls!” said papa one day as he came 
had just came out of a raging fever. Sylvia and I: in and looked around upon our parlor furniture, 
had eaten enough to keep the breath from going ; ‘‘I’ve advertised this house and all there is in it, 
quite out of us, and were so spiritless; and Sylvia | for sale at auction—if not previously disposed of, 
had such large, mournful eyes, such wax-like | of course—on the fifteenth of next month, Sep- 
paleness! We kept ourselves as cheerful as pos- | tember.” 
sible by day for poor, dear mamma’s sake; but} By the way, papa was himself again. He 
how dark were our nights! what hopeless tears} seemed stronger, every way, and calmer, than 
we shed! yet, in a still way, each of us, so that | we had ever seen him; so that we had trust in 
the other might not hear and be distressed on / him; still his sententious announcement made us 
their account. Abroad, papa had lost two valu- | quite out of breath. ; 
able cases. The depositors were papa’s good; ‘Or, all but so much of the best,”’ resumed 
friends; they sincerely regretted withdrawing | papa, ‘‘as it will take to furnish the bird-house 
them; but there was no other way. ‘on my Lincoln farm. Pick out what you like 

Baweock had not once called in that fortnight, | for this. Only let it be of the best. have a 
either at the office or house. But he had written fancy to see how a bird-house will look rigged 
to Sylvia, professing unabated friendship, regard, | out with carpets, piano and pictures, and so on.”’ 
and so on; but dwelling chiefly on the hardness} ‘Do you mean what you say!” asked mamma, 
of the times: on his own difficulties, in common | with questioning eyes on his face. 
with others, in meeting his obligations of trade ‘Certainly Ido! I have never seen the place; 
80 promptly as to avoid acrash. He had given ; but I wrote to the postmaster of Lincoln to en- 














quire about it. He is an obliging man. He took 
my letter to a Mr. Harson, whose farm joins 
mine; and he wrote me a good thee-and-thou 
letter, giving me all the particulars that I need. 
The farm lies a part of it on the sides of the 
mountains, he says, but most of it is in the nar- 
row strips of interval land running along the 
branch—as they callit up there. It is one of 
the head streams of the Pemmigiwasset. There 
is a good barn, he says. The bird-house is of 
logs with three rooms on the ground, and a loft. 
This story agrees exactly with that of the man I 
bought it of. I doubted his word, because, with 
most men, whether saints or sinners, the false- 
hood that helps them to sell a farm, or an ox, is 
strictly canonical. The sinners are just as merry- 
hearted after it, and the saints so-called make 
just as long prayers. A fact, my wife, Helen,” 
seeing that mamma shook her head. ‘The 
Quaker I can trust. All Quakers, everywhere, 
can be trusted; for they have consciences stronger 
than all the other faculties and senses. I am at- 
tracted that way, by knowing that the only 
neighbor there is a Quaker. I have a presenti- 
ment that the gospel-like ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ is the 
only man I shall have near me, in his speech and 
his deeds, will make a Christian of me.” 

“And so you would move away from us, as if 
we were Arabs, or Hindoos, to be near that 
Quaker!” said Charlotte in reproachful tones. 
She had come in with her father, in the midst of 
papa’s stéty. 

“[ would move away from the wine-cellars 
here, and in Manchester,” said papa, with hope 
and strength dying out of his eyes. 

‘‘Let me see to that,” said Mr. Stone. 

‘And let me see to that,” said others who 
came to us; and they went from papa to the pro- 
secuting committees. But papa was fully decided 
what he would do. He would go forth from the 
old scenes to the new, from the old life to the 
new life far away from all temptation, so he said 
to the dear ones who would hold him back. 
They were grieved; many of them wept for us. 
We wept for ourselves; but we wanted to go for 
papa’s sake. He was so dear to us in that day 
of his renunciation and high resolves! We would 
have gone anywhere on earth with him, and 
counted it a blessed thing to go. 

CHAPTER V. 

‘Clap on your bonnet and shaw] and ride home 
with me this morning, that’s a good girl,” said a 
bustling little body, in a clean, light gingham 
dress, cape and sun-bonnet. She was heaping a 
great dish with the raspberries she would give us 
for our preserves. 

She had been a domestic in our house for seve- 
ral years before her marriage. Now she was the 
wife of Mr. Berry, a prosperous farmer at Lake 
Massabesic. She came into the town to do her 
trading; and often rode over to our village to 
bring us the different kinds of berries in their 
seasons, and balls of golden butter, pieces out of 
the freshly cut cheese and bottles of cream. She 
came oftener and oftener with her gifts, as year 
after year we declined in our prosperity. That 
day she brought a.large market-basket full of 
delicacies. 
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‘Bring another dish, dear,’’ she kept saying, as 
she took out one thing after another. ‘Another 
dish, Sylvia, dear—I brought you a dozen eggs to 
go with the cream and maple sugar, Mrs. Cun- 
ningham. Our family is so small; only two of 
us, you know. We can’t begin to eat all the eggs 
our hens lay. There they are; not one broken. 
Margaret, you'll go with me, I know. I will have 
some of the little hot biscuit you love so well, 
with eggs and cream in them, at every meal; and 
plums and cream; there is no end to the plums 
and cream you shall have. I’ve got a bucket of 
white sugar on purpose. I’ve got a deep custard, 
and two brown loaves are in the oven baking, 
and the smallest one will come smoking to the 
table for dinner.” 

I looked to my parents and Sylvia. They too 
urged me to go, and our dog Beppo, who under- 
stood a little that was going on, began springing 
about me, as if he too would go with Mrs. Berry 
and taste her loaf of corn-meal. 

‘‘Beppo shall go,” said the kind woman, patting 
his shaggy head. ‘l’ve got the very dish he ate 
his bread and milk in when he was over there be- 
fore. He shall go over and have some more.”’ 

Beppo gave thanks by jumping to her head 
almost, kissing her hand, and giving a few joyful 

vel ps. 

; As for myself, I was accustomed to say in those 
days, that it mattered little what food was pro- 
vided for the stomach, if it was only simple and 
wholesome; but that the aliment of the soul should 
be plentifully, albeit, carefully supplied. But I 
found that I rejoiced not a little over the cream 
and egg biscuit, the deep custard and the steam- 
ing brown loaf. I felt light and airy as a bird, 
as, followed by Sylvia, 1 ran tomy chamber to 
slip on an afternoon dress. Only | wished that 
Sylvia were going, for we hardly knew how to 
live apart a day. 

“But I will stay with our parents,” replied 
Sylvia, as I sighed the wish. ‘There, now you 
look fresh as a rose. Don’t fall into any love ad- 
ventures over there, Meggy. ’Tis so near the lake, 
and there is no knowing what hero may be stay- 
ing there at the Massabesic House. But don’t fall 
in love. You and I will have nothing more to do 
with lovers and betrothals. We will live for each 
other and for our parents.” 

I wonder if my sister Sylvia really had presenti- 
ments of the pleasant little adventure [ would 
meet at the lake. She said she had. If she had, 
I wonder if she really never had similar ones be- 
fore! She said she never had! But I presume 
she had forgotten; or at any rate, I doubt if the 
affair had sufficient importance to give it place 
beforehand, in the shape of a presentument, in any 
one’s brain. Sylvia did not doubt it in the least. 
The hot loaf, the mealy baked potatoes and savory 
meats, the deep custard, and all the little dishes, 
such as pickles, butter, apple-butter, tomato- 
sauce, cheese-—for Mrs Berry could never get enough 
upon her table when we were there—the berry 
hunt along the inside of the stone walls, where the 
bushes were borne to the turf by the abundance 
of pulpy fruit; the supper afterwards, where every- 
thing was, oh, so good; partly because it was at 
Mrs. Berry’s table, and partly because the long 


_ walk in the fields had given me such greediness; 
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let me skip these and go on to the time when I 
went out at sunset to stroll alone with Beppo. 
We went through the orchard, Beppo springing 
about me one moment, and the next scrambling 


along the path before me; we crossed a stile into | 


a pasture, where moss-covered rocks, huge and 


little, were in every direction. I sat down on one | 
,out his hand, signifying that I was to remain 


of these. It had a shape as if it were made for a 
lounge of the wood-deities, and was gracefully 
embowered by a clump of birches growing close 
beside it. 
in the morning, I thought, and began gathering 
the many-colored mosses beside me for this pur- 
pose. 1 was not near the lake; but I could see it 
shining here and there through the trees. Gorgeous 
clouds were in the west. These alsowere half-hid- 
den by the slightly undulating branches of the in- 
tervening tree-tops. Dark knotsof hazles were here 
and there; and here and there were grand old 
trees, gnarled and seamed by centuries. I looked 
them over and deciphered the seams, as if they 
had been hieroglyphics. It was sad work for me; 
especially when the whip-poor-wills, that one 
no where hears on every hand as one does at the 
lake, began to sing. My home, my parents, so 
weary now in the middle of their journey, and my 


young sister, how my heart yearned over them, | 


and prayed that as the earthly goods went from 
them, the heavenly might come. I thought of 
the uncertain future, and felt a cold, sick dread 
creeping into my heart. I lost my strength; I 
wished with my whole heart that the time had 
come when God would take us all together to His 


rest. 


But I would arouse myself,I thought. I would | 
back to the house and see how far Mrs. Berry’s | 


cheerful face would re-assure me; and to this end 
I began gathering the mosses into my hand- 
kerchief. 

Beppo had been off chasing a squirrel; but now 
he stood demurely at my side; and when I put 
my hand out to gather my moss, slipped his silky 
head under it for a caress. 

«‘Poor Beppo!”’ sighed I, stroking his head. 
“Tis a poor, uncomfortable world, isn't it, 
Beppo?” 

Beppo wagged a lively dissent. This did me 
a little good; I trusted a little in Beppo; and was 
praising him heartily, when I heard a step near 
mein the cow-path. I did not turn round; but 
looked after my bonnet, which I had laid on the 
rock behind me. It was gone; and I knew that 


Beppo had carried it off, for he had been accus: | through the orchard. 


; { way.” 
“Beppo, Beppo, where is my bonnet? Go and } 


tomed from a puppy to do such things. 


get it.” 

‘‘Pardon me, ma’am.” 

I lcoked round now at the sound of the voice, 
and saw a man of thirty, or thereabouts; a quiet 
looking man, fit for a part in a much finer inci- 
dent than this I have to relate. He bowed a little 
as I sprang to my feet, letting all my moss fall 
to the ground; and had a very grave, respectful 
bearing withal, that instantly quieted me. 

«You were enquiring for your bonnet; I found 
it back there beside the path. Your mischieyous 
dog. Byron—Byron? Is that his name?” 

«Beppo, sir.” 
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I would make a vase for Mrs. Berry } 


;my bonnet. 


‘keep him out of mischief. 


‘tractable, sir. 


Seppo ran away 


” 


“Ah, yes. Well, I presume 
with it. He looks like a rogueish fellow. 

‘Yes, indeed he is. Where is the bonnet, sir?’’ 

“T hung it on a limb. I will bring it.” 

“No, sir, don't let me trouble you. Tell me 
where it is, and I will bring it.” 

He answered by smiling a little, by putting 


where I was, and by starting himself to get my 


‘bonnet. 


“You are a bad dog!” said I to Beppo. But he 
took it for so much praise, and snapped at the 
moss which I had began picking up again, taking 
it out of my hand, out of my handkerchief, and 
behaving every way like a crazy dog. Looking 
out the path, he saw the strange gentleman, who 
was returning with my bonnet in his hand. Now, 
Beppo ordinarily waited to be formally introduced 
to strangers, and was strictly decorous. In this 
instance, he knew the bonnet, of course, and 
started swiftly along the path to see to that. He 
jumped at the strings: he barked at them; he set- 
tled down with his nose thrust forward, as if he 
were arranging it to go over the gentleman’s 
head. The gentleman laughed aloud and heartily. 

‘“‘He isa fine fellow,” said he, giving me my 
bonnet, and at the same moment stooping to 
stroke Beppo’s head. 

“He don’t behave very well, this evening,”’ re- 
plied I, turning to pick up the rest of my moss. 
I should never have got my moss together if he 
hadn’t taken it into his head to go and see to 
“Go away, Beppo!” for he was 
again springing into my mosses. : 

“Let me help you,” said the stranger, still 
laughing outright at the dog’s graceful pranks. 
I stood back a little, and hugged Beppo close to 
Meanwhile, the 
stranger dexterously gathered the moss into my 
handkerchief, saying, at the same time, without 
looking up from his work, “I am afraid you are 
not strict enough with your dog. I have one of 
the Newfoundland breed, and he obeys me like a 
child.” 

“You would find a dog of this breed less 
Besides, we keep Beppo for a 
plaything, and are quite willing to be plagued a 
little by him. I will take the mosses. Thank 
you for helping me.”’ 

He bowed to the thanks; but, when I would 
have taken the mosses, said— 

“Not if you are going to the house that I see 
My own path lies that 


So we walked on slowly, side by side; and 
Beppo trotted before us, grave now as a magis- 


trate. 
‘I like that dog of yours,’’ remarked my com- 
nion, after we had taken a few steps in silence. 
le withdrew his eyes, as he spoke, from Beppo 


tome. I bowed a little in reply. 

‘He looks like a contented, happy sort of 
dog,’’ added he, with his eyes again on Beppo. 
“He don’t believe all his mistress tells him of 
the world he lives in, probably.’’ Again he 
looked at me, and a quiet smile lighted up his 


‘ fine features. 


“T don’t understand you—altogether, sir,” an- 
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swered I. But I think my heightened color re- 
vealed to him that I understood in part. 

“J think I heard his mistress saying to him 
that this is but a poor, uncomfortable world. 
Did I not?” 

I blushed still deeper; for his smile brightened 
and brightened; and thought I— 

‘He takes me, no doubt, for one of those silly 
damsels who doat on moonlight, and such things; 
who go long rambles with the last novel in their 
hands; or, worse still, with Byron; and who 
sigh and weep like the rain, and find fault with 
the world, and with their lot, without knowing 
why. But if I were all this,” I thought farther, 
“he has no right to be laughing at me.” 

«Well, and if you did—’’ I replied, aloud, 
speaking gravely. 

“If I did, and if Beppo did, we would both 
like to put in a plea for this same world. It is 
certainly a very calm and beautiful world, to- 
night.” 

“Yes, to-night; and here alone with the trees. 
But there is enough that is uncomfortable in the 
world, even if you and Beppo feel none of it.” 

We were near the stile; and, at this moment, 
we saw that Mr. Berry was already there, letting 
it down for us to pass out. He knew my com- 
panion, it appeared. He said— 

“Good evening, Mr. Woodbury! good even- 


ing!’’ and put out his bony hand, adding, ‘This! 


is our friend, Margaret Cunningham, Mr. Wood- 
bury.” 

Mr. Woodbury, in a few polite words, ex- 
pressed pleasure at the introduction. I bowed, 
blushed again—although I am sure I don’t know 
why; that is, why I blushed again; and then, 
finding that the gentlemen were inclined to stop, 
as they went along, to taste the fruit under one 
tree and another, and to talk of Baldwins and 
Pippins and Golden Pippins, I bowed to them, 
and hastened to the house. 
time, Mrs. Berry said, and so I was; for there 
stood the row of bright tin pails full of the foam- 
covered new milk, and Mrs. Berry, with a glass 


in her hand, ready to strain some out forme. <A} 


full basin already waited on the floor for Beppo. 
We had been some time seated in the parlor, 
when we heard the voices approaching. The 
came slowly. They halted awhile on the smooth 
lawn before the door; and, when Mr. Woodbury 
started away, Mr. Berry kept along with him, 
and they still went halting and talking until they 
reached the road. There they parted, and Mr. 
Berry returned to the house. He began joking 
me a little, but I put a serious, honest face—a 
face that corresponded exactly with my feelings— 
upon the subject, and then he was ready to an- 
swer his wife’s questions, and to go beyond them. 
‘His name is Woodbury, Luther Woodbury. 
You know, “Gusta, I’ve brought letters and 
papers over for him, since he’s been at Mr. Ol- 


sted’s. He come up for his health,” again turn- 
ing tome. ‘He had got all run down with slow 
fever. He had his horse along in the cars, and 


goes galloping off, like a general, somewhere 
every day. 
ever I see. And it is a good kind of knowledge, 
too, that he don’t grudge to anybody, any more 
than God does His rain and His dew. I somehow 


I was in the right 


He knows more than anybody that} 
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‘always feel that it has done me good, if I hear 
him say ever so little. He’s about well now, and 
is going home in a day or two.” 

‘Where is his home?’ asked Mrs. Berry, at 

} the same time, that, with a smile in her face, she 
gently removed his hat from his head. ‘You see 
I can’t break him of wearing his hat in the par- 
lor, yet, Margaret. It looked so odd to me, at 
first, because your father never wore his a minute 
in the house, you know.”’ 

“I forget,’’ said he, his good-natured look 
lingering on the doorway, where she had disap- 
poored. “Our folks were old-fashioned people. 
My father always had his hat on in the house, 

/and we boys did the same. But I try to leave it 
off now, because she’’—pointing with his thumb 
back to the kitchen, where we could hear his wife 
stepping nimbly about and singing—‘becanse 
there ain't one thing she can do to make me com- 
fortable, and to help me along in getting pro- 

} perty together, that she don’t do, and without 

ever fretting, either; and this is the best of it.” 

“Where did you say he belongs?’’ again asked 
Mrs. Berry, re-appearing at the parlor door. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, for certain. But in 
Cambridge, Charlestown, or some of them towns 
near Boston.”’ 

“Did he ask you anything about Margaret?” 
asked Mrs. Berry, laughing. 

“No, he didn’t. I couldn’t help thinking, 
though, that he’d like to get another peep at her. 
He kept looking at the windows, as if he’d like 
to find something he couldn’t. But he’s a great 
deal too much of a gentleman to ask questions 
about any such a thing.” 

“Some way, Margaret, I thought about you, 
the other day, when Ae was telling me about this 
Mr. Woodbury,” said Mrs. Berry, speaking in 
hearty tones. ‘I don’t know what made me, 
I’m sure. But I guess it means something. I 
guess you'd better keep these.”” I sat at a table, 
looking my mosses over. ‘You had better make 
a vase for yourself out of them. We'll go out 
to-morrow, and get some more for my vase.” 

“No, Mrs. Berry,” replied I, throwing the 
mosses a little from me. But I honestly confess 
I had been thinking the same thing—that I had 
: better keep them. The vase made of them would 

keep a pleasant memory fresh for me; would be 
well worth having about, when I became an old, 
solitary lady. For marriage was not for me, I 
reflected. had said to my own heart, and to 
Sylvia, that I would live for my parents while 
they lived. I had vapid thoughts of what I 
would do beyond. If Sylvia married—as her ex- 
; ceeding great beauty and attractiveness made me 
believe she would, in spite of the twin resolution 
of my own—I would love her children, and keep 
them a great deal near me. Birds, contented 
and happy birds, and rare plants, should be in 
each of my windows. Mementoes and wonder- 
ful things should be in my cabinet. Without my 
doors, doves, ducks and pet-lambs, should hasten 
to meet me when I came in sight, should take 
their meals out of my hand and love me. I would 

) have garden resources; and among them should 

‘be flowers and strawberry and asparagus beds, 

‘from which I would gather beauties and dainties 
for my own table, and especially for the table of 
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those who had no spot of God’s earth on which ward, over the other side, and a pair of very 
to raise the like. And the vase of mosses should cheerful, very penetrating eyes were directed to 
always be near me, and I would go out every my face, as if to understand perfectly what I 
day, and gather fresh flowers to fill it. Thus I would say, and my manner of saying it. Seeing 
would decline. And, before I was very old, I this, disconcerted me; and I left off speaking al- 
would go to my parents, and to my Heavenly | together, until Mr. Berry looked over, and said— 
Parent in the other world, I hoped. And I hoped) “Where's Margaret? Margaret, why don't 
that then there would here and there be gentle you talk?” 

looks of sorrowing; here and there one who, Mrs. Berry saved me the difficulty of an- 
would say— swering. 

“How [ miss Margaret; I miss her more and; ‘Oh, Margaret is no chatterbox like me, you 
more every day.” ‘know, Berry. Berry laughs at me,’’ she added, 

a Speaking to Mr. Woodbury. ‘He calls me ‘an 
CHAPTER VI. ‘everlasting talker,’ and he saysit is because I am 

Would I not like to walk out to the lake? I @ Woman. But he can’t say that all women are 
had not been near it since I came, Mrs. Berry everlasting talkers. He can’t say that Mrs. Cun- 
said, the next morning, when we were preparing ingham and Margaret and Sylvia don’t know 
to go out. how to keep still, as well as how to talk, in the 

No. I would rather go into the woods, where | very best way. I tell him that, sometimes. rs 
the larks were singing. I wanted to find delicate: ‘‘He can’t say that Miss Margaret Cunning- 
wild-flowers to put into our vase when it was ham don’t know how to keep still. I can vouch 
made. for that,” replied Mr. Woodbury, looking over to 

“Just like you, Margaret,” said she, laughing | me with a smile. ‘ Just then he espied a tuft of 
a little, but, at the same time, looking a little wild lupines growing close to the roadside. He 
disappointed. ‘The truth is, [ wanted you and plucked the flowers, and brought them to me. 
Mr. Woodbury to meet again, some way. But! ‘‘Now let me hear you speak,” said he, offer- 
you always have the most becoming way of ing them. of 
doing things. I won't find a bit of fault with) ‘‘Thank you, sir. 
you.’ ; You are right welcome.” 

There were never such rich mosses as we found _His horse had followed him, and now walked 
that day, nor such delicate flowers. The birds with grand steps behind us. The master looked 
never before sang so divinely, and the very back and spoke to him. 
things Mrs. Berry wanted for the beer she would; ‘You see, Miss Cunningham, that I must be a 
make after we got home, were there, on our good master. You see how much better my horse 
right hand and on our left. When we came out | behaves than your dog Beppo does.”” 
of the woods into the road, there was Mr. Berry, Beppo was in the edge of the wood, trymg to 
just going home from his field. There was never drag a dead branch from beneath its covering of 
anything so lucky, Mrs. Berry thought. Then dried leaves, and making tearing work of it. ; 
we could all go home together, and have dinner; ‘You say you like my dog Beppo, however,” I 
as soon as we were there, even if it was not quite replied. ; 
noon. We would all be hungry enough to make “Yes I do—T like these blue flowers, too, that 
the pudding and beans taste good, she would you have in your hand. I like this day! this 
warrant that. place!” sending his eyes abroad upon the fine 

«There he is, Margaret!” said she, suddenly landscape that opened before us, and into which 
breaking off in the midst of her gratulations. | glimpses of the lake came. Mr. Berry began re- 
“There is Mr. Woodbury, on horseback, coming lating to his wife the progress that his corn and 
step and step, reading a newspaper. He's been potatoes, and pumpkins, and divers kinds of rare 
over to the city, of course. I’m glad he’s coming! squashes, were making. Mr. Woodbury and I, 
downright glad!”’ therefore, talked by ourselves; and were not once 

The little woman was in quite a fluster. So done, until the time came to separate at the foot- 
was Beppo. He ran back to meet him, frisked path leading up to Mr. Berry s door. 
about the horse, sprang up to theextended hand, ‘‘I go home to-morrow,” said he, speaking to 
until, after having made a few paces, the rider us all together. “And I hope we shall meet 
dismounted, threw the bridle back on the neck of again.’’ Me was breaking @ harebell from the 
his horse, and caressed the dog without stint. bunch in my hand. . 
Then they came up with us, the noble horse) ‘‘Miss Cunningham, I hope I shall sometime, 
walking behind, with a mien and step as if he in some place, have the pleasure of meeting you 
loved his master, and were proud of him. But again.” He bowed, gave Beppo’s head a stroke 
Beppo kept up such a capering as to throw our or two, mounted his horse, and was gone. 
meeting quite into confusion, and mix laughter! I wanted those mosses, and the wild-flowers; 
with everything that was said. sespecially the lupines. But I would have left 

At length we proceeded regularly homeward, | them out of regard to Mrs. Berry’s raillery, if she 
Mr. Woodbury and myself having the outside of had not brought them fresh from the cellar just as 
either side of the road. Mrs. Berry kept up a} we were ready to go. 
strong chat with the gentlemen gcross the way; Snail 
but I did not often speak; in the first place, be-; CHAPTER VII. — 
cause I was not ordinarily a talker; and, in the} Uncle Leonard, who was mamma's only bro- 
second place, because as often as I did speak, if, ther, came up to see us before we left Piscata- 
it were only to Mrs. Berry, a head was bent for- quog. He was a clergyman of Roxbury, Massa- 
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chusetts, and one of the best men I ever knew. He 
was as kind as an angel to us all, and especially 

to poor, self-reproaching papa. But when our 

friends and neighbors said to him—‘Help us to 

keep them, Mr. Barton—join your voice with 

ours in persuading them to stay;” he smiled on 

them and on us, and let it be seen that he was 

willing to have us go. I heard him saying to 

papa, when the two were talking earnestly toge- 

ther— 

“You are doing a noble thing, Cyrus. I, too, 
see your redemption up there where there will be 
no tempting sights and flavors, and where the air 
and labor will be so invigorating.” 

He would have taken me home with him. He 
brought petitions from aunt and the girls to this 
effect. But papa turned tearful, loving glances 
to me and to mamma, and said— 

‘“‘She is our main stay. We can’t spare her 
now. Sylvia isa dear girl; but she is not our) 
oldest, our first-born; we can spare her better.” | 

Sylvia went to Roxbury. It was difficult for 
her to go; she went at last with many tears, and 
declaring that we would see her at the door of 
our bird-house at Lincoln, in less than a month. 
On the same day, our furniture was sent forward; 
and we went to Mr. Stone’s to stay a few days, 
that we might be sure of finding our things at 
Lincoln when we reached that place. They were 
happy days; for our friends came and went, and 
let us see clearly how dear we were to them; how | 
we were even dearer then in our adversity, than 
we had been in our prosperity. ~ 

It was balm, thinking and talking of those 
days, in the long autumn and winter months 
that followed. We had, besides, numerous other 
pleasures. The Harsons were like good angels 
of peace to us. A love passing the love of bro- 
thers was soon between Mr. Harson and papa. 
They worked, rode, and strolled over their 
grounds together; and sat in the long evenings 
with clear eyes on each other's face, and talked 
of what they had been reading, at odd intervals 
of leisure through the day, in the ‘‘Tribune,”’ in 
the ‘‘Reviews” (for papa had several of these 
sent by Garland and uncle Leonard,) in the lec- 
tures, essays, and historical works they read, one 
after another. Political action at home, con- 
gressional action at Washington, diplomatic ac- 
tion abroad—they sifted it all in the clear light 
of religion and common sense; rejecting a vast 
amount of it as poor and unworthy, but without 
bitterness: and looking forward to the fulness of 
times, when there would be less hindrance in | 
the way of a consistent and enlightened course, | 
both in public and in private life. We all—that 
is mamma and Mrs. Harson, Hetty Harson and I 
—had part in the reading and the discussion; so } 
that, in the midst of our dearth of what we call; 
“privileges,” we were gratefully conscious of} 
going forward. Hetty had a voice of bird-like, 
compass and flexibility. I taught her many fine | 
songs, and how to sing them as I played. | 
taught her French, moreover, and crochet-work. 
We made cottages, and crosses and vases toge-} 
ther, besides doing plain and fine sewing with } 


our mammas, and plain and fine cooking. No} 


birds in any bird-house were ever busier than we | 
in ours. 
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We had letters often from our friends at Rox- 
bury and Piscataquog. 

“Don’t let the bears eat you, if they are in- 
clined, when they grow hungry this fall,’’ wrote 
uncle Leonard’s second daughter, the lively, ever 
amiable Helen Louise. ‘Don’t freeze next win- 
ter, even if you see the mercury in your ther- 
mometer doing it, as they say you will. Heu! 
how I dread it for you! I am glad your bird- 
house is so tight. I am glad you have got a 
stove in every room, and flannels and furs, and 
brave warm hearts. And I am thankful as can 
be that the good Harsons surround you so with 
kindnesses. These are the best of anything for 
keeping one warm. God bless you. God bless 
dear uncle and aunt. God bless us all! Thus, 
with a light pen, but a loving, sincere heart, 


) prays your 


‘‘HeLen Loviss.” 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Spring came, and the sound of the birds, of 
the leaping waterfalls, and the soft beauty of the 
many-colored buds. 

Papa was very busy. He made an addition to 
our house—of logs without, like the rest; but 
within neatly plastered and painted. By the 
way, the old rooms had been snugly fitted up, 
plastered and painted, in the fall. We wrote to 
our friends at Roxbury what we were doing—and, 
in a few days, the stage-driver left a huge deal- 
box at our gate; and on taking it in and opening 
it, we found wall paper for all the rooms, busts 
of several statesmen and poets, besides books 
and tropical fruits and letters. 

They were all coming to Lincoln on the very 
first pleasant day of the mountain-going season, 
the letters said. Helen Louise wrote—‘There 
now, my best cousin Margaret, let me tell you some- 
thing. I can’t keep it any longer, and shan’t. Let 
them surprise uncle and aunt with it, when we 
come, if they will; but I shall tell you all about 
it. Iam the more beset to do it, because they 
have all been as sly with me as with you. They 
tried to keep it from me; and put their heads so 
knowingly together. They said I wasn’t steady 
enough to help any body keep a secret. I think 
we are all, very often, what people make us by 
their suspicions or trusts, don’t you? 1 mean to 
remember this, and trust everybody; and if they 
are mischievous, it will make them harmless as 
the doves are, perhaps. But the secret! I guess 
at it all, Margaret dear, or nearly all; but 1 am 
sure that I guess right. Sylvia, then, has found 
a lover here, the very prince of all lovers and men; 


{and his name is Luther Woodbury. He's the 


handsomest man and the best man in Roxbury; 
and I myself have been thinking what a nice 
husband he would make for me, by-and-by, when 
Iam old enough. But I don’t mind giving it up. 
I would take out a piece of my cheek for her, any 
time. They sit together and talk, and talk and 
keep their eyes on each other's face as only lovers 
do. He waits on her everywhere: they are going 
into Boston to-night to hear Whipple lecture. 
He is to go up with us, of course. How happy 
we shall all be! It claps wings to me!’ think- 
ing of it. There was never so good a time as we 


i will have,—this I know. And this I know, too, 
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that I love you all, and the Harsons, dearly, and 
am, Your good-for-nothing, 
Heten Loutss.”’ 
The birds and all the sounds of the Spring 
mocked me after this. The light that had been } 
round about me on the mountains, on the sky, on 
the fresh young foliage, was suddenly turned to 
darkness. My heart felt as if it were becoming 
iron; and I had every hour struggles as if for life 
with it, chiefly to dislodge therefrom the coldness 
towards Sylvia, that went creeping through and 
through my being. I could not bear to feel the 
coldness and live. Therefore did I reason with 
myself, and pray and strive continually for the 
pure, unselfish heart, that would forget its own 
cares and burdens, in its gladness for others and 
in its labors for them. I brought myself to walk 
a great deal in the cool, bracing winds; I worked 
vigorously about the house, turning every corner 
of it into elegance and neatness, and as the sea- 
son advanced, laid borders in the yard and sowed 
the whole multitude of seeds we had sent to us 
along with perennial roots and shrubs, by our } 
friends at Piscataquog. Papa made the enclosure. 
It was a lattice-work of unwrought spruce and 
firs. Papa brought trees and planted them be- 
fore the house; and wild grape-vines in such 
abundance, that when July came, the bird-house | 
was as green as a bower. Perennials bloomed 


along the walks and in the middle of the plots, 
and half-open rose- buds of many colors, and green 
leaves passed through the lattice. 

One day, about this time, the stage-coach stop- 
ped at our gate, and Garland alighted, and came; 


with quick feet to meet us all on our way to him. | 
There was never such rejoicing. But when it 
was over a little, | saw—why, | saw that he had) 
been improving every hour. One does not often} 
see so fine a head and eye, so easy and dignified a 
carriage. But his aspect was grave and collected, 
as if he had teen exerting a mastery over himself, 
as if he was still at all times exerting it. The; 
child-like vivacity was gone; but, thank Heaven, ' 
the child-like affection and earnestness were there, 
making us feel how good it was to have him once’ 
more sitting in our midst, opening his heart to 
us. He had his eyes often on Sylvia's instru- 
ment, I saw; and then his head was bent and) 
averted a little, as if in pain. 

Cream and eggs and the delicious maple sugar } 
abounded in our supper: but he ate little, and’ 
when_papa pressed him, he said with moistened } 
eyes:— 

mrt is meat and drink to me being with you | 
once more, my good friend. In the morning) 
I shall be ravenous enough.” 

Neither could we any of us eat. We could just | 
look on each other and talk. This was his great } 
piece of news—Babcock had offered himself to ' 
Charlotte Stone and been rejected. 

Garland had learned Sylvia’s engagement | 
through Julia Leavitt, a young lady at Manches- | 
ter, to whom cousin Rufus was betrothed. He} 
communicated this to me as we took a little walk 
by ourselves in the soft starlight. 

“Tam sorry! Iam sorry!” said IT, with a choking | 
voice and eyes full of tears. ‘‘I am as sorry as | 

u can be, for what has happened at Roxbury; 

ecause you are like a brother to me, like a son | 


b 
A 


‘not, she woul 


) at last we came together. 
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bes 


parents. And I really thought that she 
you.”” 

He “gy my hand close, but shook his head 
in reply. 

“But we will let it pass, Garland: and trust 
that it is best as it is, and keep our strength. My 
parents as yet know nothing of it,” added I, low- 
ering my voice, for we were at our gate; ‘‘although 
soon will.” 
rland had friends with him, who went for- 
ward to put up at the next hotel for the night. 
He was to join them by the morrow’s stage. We 


expected Sylvia that day; papa and mamma urged 


and entreated him to wait. He stooped to stroke 
Beppo’s head as he again plead his promise to his 
friends. He did not agree implicitly to stop when 
he came back. He would come up next winter 
and go deer-hunting, and stay a week with us, if 
he did not stop on his return. He would bring 
new books; he would have a perfect appetite then 
for our good dishes! No cub among the moun- 
tains would be half so hungry as he! 

Ah, that would be good, we all said. We ex- 


ulted already over the wintry time that would be 
'made so genial by his presence there with us. 


Still papa and mamma must again come back to 
Sylvia; and the enthusiasm all died out of Gar- 
land's eyes at the name. They did not perceive 
it, and so it was Sylvia, Sylvia to the last. Sylvia 
would nape ves come that very day. If she did 

certainly come within the week. 
And she would regret it so much if she did not 
see him then, or on his way back. Sylvia must 
see him; he must see Sylvia. 

He wrung our hands, and had the reddest of all 
faces on going. 

CHAPTER Ix. 

Well, they came in a day or two. Sylvia held 
first one and then the other of us in her arms; and 
all the while had great shining tears running 
down her cheeks. 

“Miss Cunningham!” said Mr. Woodbury, when 
And his was a warm 
grasp. It was a clear, beaming face into which I 
just glanced, as we met. I trembled and could 
hardly breathe. I had little command over my 
brain or my tongue; and thus whatever I said 


; had better have been left unsaid, as [ was pain- 


fully conscious the moment my words had passed 
my lips. 

“It has been a warm, wretched day,’’ remark- 
ed I, to Mr. Woodbury. 

He stood before me with his eyes on my face, 
as if he were expecting me to say something. 

«Can it be that you think so?’’ with surprised 
tones. 

I did not look up fairly; but T saw, as it were, 
a halo of good humor about his face. 

‘«Yes, it has been so warm!”’ I replied, blushing. 

‘««Wehad a glorious breeze as we rode. I thought 
it the best day God ever made.”’ 

I did not answer; for others came in with praises 
of the day. But—Yes!” thought I. “This is 
the way he rebukes me, if I find fault with the 
world or the day. Because he is at his ease, with 
not one thing in the world to trouble him; because 
he chooses among all the daughters of men which 
he will have for his bride; and has chosen the 
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loveliest and the best, and had her by his side all 
day in the open breeze; because of all this, the 
world is such a dear good world!—the day has) 
been, oh, such a glorious day!” 

I sighed heavily and turned to Sylvia. “Sylvia, 
do you know who has been here?’’ 

“Yes,” answered the sweet, dove-like voice. 
‘(Mamma has just been telling me.” 

The color came to her cheeks, and her eyes 
were bent to the floor. When she raised them, 
they sought Mr. Woodbury’s immediately, I no- 
ticed. 

There were such vigorous stir and bustle, and 
joy all through the house and yard and garden, 
that there was no room for me and my stupidity. 
T took numberless turns, feeling that if I might 
be alone a little time, I could then look composed- 
ly about me and find my old equanimity. But 
I could nowhere reach a nook where I could be 
alone a moment. Sylvia or Woodbury, or some 
one followed me, to say numberless things to me 
there, else to bring me back to the company. It 
was the worse for me, that they all saw that 
something was going wrong with me; that they 
all plied me with attentions and questions, and 
sympathies, and especially that whenever atten- 
tion, or question, or sympathy came, Mr. Wood- 
bury looked at me, as if to see in what mood I} 
would receive it. 

“He will see in what a miserable humor I am,” 
thought I, more than once, ‘and be glad that he 
has Sylvia instead of me.”’ 

He and cousin Rufus rode up to Knight’s, two 
miles above, to lodge. And when the sound of 
the carriage-wheels was out of my ears, then for 
the first time I drew long, natural breaths, and 
was myself once more. No one had so much to 
say and hearthen,asI. And dear papa, too, it 
was such a happy thing to look in his earnest, 
thoughtful face, lighted up with inward thankful- 
ness, and to hear him tell all that had been done 
for his soul up there. We all wept; we drew more 
lovingly together. We talked of Mr. Harson; of 
what he had been to papa and to us all. Helen 
Louise was sure she would go on her knees to 
him and kiss his feet, if his sandals were of cow- ' 
hide, and covered with the dust of the furrowed 
fields. That was such a man as she loved, wher- 
ever and in whatever garb she found him. Such 
a man made her think of the Saviour, and feel as 
if He were again on the earth. God bless such} 
men! God biess them! 

She sat on a footstool at papa’s knees, twisting 
his fingers in hers, as she talked, and with tears 
going unheeded down her cheeks. 

This conversation did me good. It quieted my 
mind. I could pray now from the depths of my 
heart, and feel that my prayer was answered. I 
could love the Good One, who all day stretched out 
His hand to me, saying—‘‘Daughter, give Me thy 
heart.” I could feel that He was great and kind, 
infinitely above all others; and that He was suf- 
ficient for me. 

Sylvia and I opened a cot that papa had brought 
into the parlor for us, and slept there. She took 
me in her arms, and would have talked with me 
of Mr. Woodbury. 

‘‘How do you like him, Meggy?” she asked. 

“Very well. He is a fine looking man. But, . 


; good mamma, it has been different. 


pray, Sylvia, don’t it make you as happy and 
thankful as a bird, to see this change in papa?’’ 

“Yes; as you wrote, ‘I could have died to bring 
it about; and it has come without a single sacri- 
fice,’ at least, on my part. With you and dear, 
I used to 
pity you so, when I first went to Roxbury, that 
I could have no peace: at least, not until I saw how 
strong and cheerful your letters were. Then how 
I loved and admired you! ‘There is no sister like 
my sister!’ I would keep saying in my heart, and 
with my lips, too; and uncle's folks and Mr. 
Woodbury said the same. And now to have you 
once more in my arms, to come home after being 
gone so long, and find you all alive and well, and 
papa so happy, and home so pleasant—I can’t be 
thankful enough, although God knows that I do 
thank Him with my whole heart. Only there is 
one thing, Margaret, dear; it seems to me that 
something troubles you, or that you are not well, 
or something.” 

‘I am worn and tired; it has been so warm in 
the house to-day. Besides, we sat up almost all 
night to talk with Garland, night before last. 
Last night a headache troubled me.” 

“And Iam keeping you awake all night, to- 
night. Don’t speak another word, Good night! 
—my pillow is a little too low. Pleasant dreams! 
—there, that’s all right. Dream of Mr. Wood- 
bury if you can; for I assure you he is well worth 
dreaming about. Good-night!” 

“Good-night. But I shan’t dream of Mr. 
Woodbury. I like Mr. Garland better; I dare say 
he is better worth dreaming about.” 

“Youdo? Ah! I guess you say it to be obsti- 
nate. At any rate, tell me in the morning what 
you dream. Good night—good night! Let me 
now put one hand on your lips, thus; and another 
on mine, thus.” 

We still laughed, however; and were so long 
going asleep, that we heard the clock strike two 


before we could shut our eyes. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


SIMILITUDES. 
BY LUCY ARCOM. 


THE LAUGHING WATER. 

Minnie—ha, ha!—Laughing Water! Most fit- 
ting and beautiful of Indian names! 

You may find the cascade which Nature’s red- 
complexioned, unmitred — thus long ago 
christened far up in the North-west, where the 
Minnesota runs hastily down to take a Gulf-ward 
journey under the protection of the Father of 
Waters. 

But first you come upon a lake, blue, rippling 
and translucent, and just so wide that the fawn 
cropping the herbage under the walnut trees on 
yonder bank, fell by the arrow of the Sioux hunter 
on this, without hearing his moccasined foot slip 
among the pebbles, when he stooped to take aim. 

In this lake’s side one small vein is opened; and 
the azure fluid glides across a prairie, over which 
the peaceful South wind hums a constant lullaby, 
no longer disturbing its green repose with echoes 





of war songs and murderous yells, borne from the 


conflict of Dahcotah and Chippewa braves. 
Following this thread of sapphire, thrown as a 
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clue at your feet, you presently meet a dance of yours in the habit of it? Have you become so 
eddies, hither, thither, and around, like a troop accustomed to it from her childhood, that you do 
of children hurrying to whisper in each other's not go home at night from the business of the 
ears some ripe plan of daring fun—a step more, | day with one half the pleasure, when you know 
and the waters are leaping, with a laugh, over a she is out of town, or visiting her cousins? It is 
jutting rock, which looks into a narrow abyss,| your own fault if it is otherwise. Your little 
scores of feet below. They slip off {n a close, | girl, of eight or ten, watches the hour for your 
quick embrace, then bursting apart into a thou- | coming, and stands with longing heart and wist- 
sand diamond drops. they are set in the glory of ful eyes; how she would love to bound into your 
a rainbow crescent, halfway down the chasm. — arms, and lay her head there. But your brow is 

If, while your eye chases the Laughing Water ' knit, and your head is full of bank stock and 
down into that sheeny bow, which rests on either merchandise; you do not even notice her, and she 
bank, among tree-tops dark with boreal verdure, | glides away with a quivering lip, and an aching 
so Sombre a thought as that of death should; void within. Father, how can you thus defraud 
glance across your mind, it would be fringed with your daughter? You think of her sometimes 
a misty brightness, like an object beheld through | with affection, when your business is not very 
a prism. | pressing! Occasionally, once a year, perhaps, 

You would tell yourself that it were no sad} you bring home a present for her, and she thanks 
transition, to pass suddenly, like those joyous | you, and gives the required kiss very respectfully 
waters, from a cheerful and stainless course, and timidly. At some of these times it may, 
letting the pureness of your life weave you a) perhaps, strike you that she is co/d. Alas! you 
halo, a rainbow-crown, as you fall into the dim | yourself, with your chilling indifference, have 
chasm of the grave. frozen over the gushing fountain that would else 
wate have fertilised your heart with its overflowing 

LILLA’S LILIES. } freshness; you have dimmed the brightness of 

Lilla, a healthy country child, ran with bare | that jewel, whose sparkling rays would have en- 
feet into the water, to gather pond-lilies for a fair | lightened and vivified your life; you have crushed 
lady who was strolling by. ‘the tender flower, whose fragrance would have 

‘«‘Ab,”’ said the lady languidly, “‘would I were | penetrated to, and gladdened your very soul. Ah, 
as brisk and as happy as you! And I was when) father! how can you thus have defrauded your- 
like you, a careless child.” ;self? = é 

“Don’t you wish,” asked the simple Lilla,} | There is often too little manifestation of affec- 
‘that you had always remained a child?” ; tion in the family circle. This is something pe- 

‘‘I will answer you thus,” said the lady, draw- | culiarly necessary to the happiness of girls; if 
ing @ full-blown lily anda bud from the bunch) they do not receive it at home, they will be 
that she held. ‘The flower is mine, the bud yours;) tempted to accept it elsewhere, and you may 
and you see that the last is shut up in its thick} Some fine day find your daughter's head laid 
calyx, and has no fragrance.” ) against the vest pattern of one whom you would 

‘But, dear lady,” rejoined Lilla, «do you see, be far from choosing as her companion for life. 
those many small black insects that are eating} George, or Henry, you really love that pretty 
up the petals of your tlower? I think I prefer to ; sister of yours, and are often proud of her when 
keep my close little bud, since I know that all is}im company together. Why do you, when at 
sound and pure inside.” { home, assume an indifference in your manner to 

her, amounting almost to contempt? Or notice, 
, " . < de ay urn | Olly to tease her? Think you by this to establish 

GIRLS’ HEADS AGAINST VEST | your superiority? Would it be derogatory to 

PATTE RNS. } your incipient manhood to caress and speak 
= : kindly to one who loves you devotedly, and who 

*TicKLED TO Deata—Boys when they arrive} would repay you a thousand-fold for every atten- 
at age, and girls when they first lay their heads; tion you might bestow. You live in the same 
against a vest pattern.” —Pullic Ledger. ; house; sit at the same table. Brother and sister. 

At least, we first saw it in that paper. As we} Yet are you companions? I had almost said 
never were & boy, we cannot attempt to speak of) friends, even. You have your own affairs, which 
the sensations one would experience at any age,} you do not condescend to communicate to her, 
but we are somewhat curious about that other} unless it is in a general boastful kind of a way, 
matter. Can any girl remember how she felt} to illustrate the above-mentioned superiority, 
when she first laid her head ‘against a vest pat-; and you will not listen. if she attempts to enlist 
tern?” | your sympathy in any of hers. 

How old is she, usually, at that particular and) Suppose you try the experiment for once. On 
important time? Can you inform us, Mr. Editor?’ coming home, to-morrow, seat yourself by her 
We had always before supposed that little girls’ side, with the remark that you ion something 
had papas who loved and caressed them, and_ to tell her. 
that their heads were laid against vest patterns a She may, perhaps, be startled, and think you 
thousand times before they could talk. We are are at some of your old tricks, but let her see 
certain they have a right to that place for their) you are in earnest. Relate a pleasant scene, or 
heads while their fathers live; and where there is | ask her advice about something, and before you 
& proper state of feeling existing between the) have done, if you ¢ell your siory well, you can 
parties, they will often be laid there. have your arm round her waist, and her head 

Mr. Smith, is that tall and elegant daughter of against your vest pattern. It will do yoursed/, 
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as well as her, more good than you can well 
imagine. You will feel that you have a treasure, 
a source of delight, unthought of before. 

From that time consult with her frequently 
upon your plans and projects. You will find her 
faithful, sensible, and quick to arrive at a correct 
conclusion; grateful for your confidence, and 
ready to do anything in her power to assist you. 
I once knew a brother who said to his sister, in 
a half-sportive way, 

«You are very pretty—prettier than any of the 
girls I see around, and [ believe I will court 
you’’—as the term was then used—‘‘for my wife.” 

“Very well,”’ said she, in the same strain; 
“come on, and see if you can get me.” 

From that time, he redoubled his attentions to 
her; and what was the result? Why, the inter- | 
change of kindly acts, and the never speaking to 
each other except in words of affection, strength- 
ened and increased their attachment for each 
other to a remarkable degree, and they remained | 
through life connected by the strongest and | 
purest ties of friendship. So true it is, that 
where love is expressed that love will increase, 
and where it is repressed or neglected, it will di- 
minish and die. 

Fathers! Brothers! The salutary influence of 
those heads, beautiful in their rich and glossy 
ringlets, often laid against your vest patterns, | 
against your hearts, will be felt by you in the 
counting-room, in the street, and in the public 
assembly, inciting you to good, and turning | 
away your feet from the path to ruin. 
HonrrTensi. 
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The following is related by a highly respect- } 
able Baptist minister of Kentucky, illustrative of 
a very important duty. We recommend it, says | 
the German Reformed Messenger, to the careful | 
perusal of all our ‘‘men-fearing”’ heads of families. | 

He had just commenced preaching, and had | 
for a few years been married and keeping house. | 
He was in humble circumstances, and of a lim- | 
ited education—modest and retiring to a fault. | 
It was with great difficulty that he could sum- | 


| procedure. 
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without sending the children to bed in advance, 
which was contrary to his settled principles of 
At last, with considerable trepida- 
tion, he stated to Mr. Clay and his friend what 
was his custom, and said that they could stay 
and unite with his family in their devotions, or 
retire, at their option. Mr. Clay promptly, and 
with some feeling, replied that ‘they would re- 
main by all means; that the earliest recollections 
of life where associated with such exercises; that 
his father was a Baptist minister, and his mother 
was still a member of that communion, and that 
they had taught him to reverence the institutions 
of religion, and none more so than that of family 


{ worship.” 


Brother B. then proceeded with his wonted ex- 
ercises, but with much fear and trembling. He 
says that he never felt so much embarrassed 
in his life. When the season of prayer was 
passed, Mr. Clay approached him and said: 

“Mr. B., never again feel the least hesitation 
in the discharge of your duty to God on account 
of the presence of men. I saw your embarrass- 
ment, and remained on purpose that you might 
never feel itagain. Remember, my dear sir, that 


‘every man of sense will respect the individual 
| who is not ashamed to acknowledge his depen- 
‘dence upon his Maker; and he deserves only 


contempt who can cherish any other feeling than 
reverence for ‘the consecrated hour of man in 
audience with the Deity.” And what are myself 
and friend here but frail and feeble mortals, like 


; you and your little children, indebted for all that 
{we are to the great Fountain of Good, and de- 
‘pendent on Him fpr every blessing of life! 
{and you are destined to the same grave, and to 
the same final retribution. 


We 


The king upon his 
throne and the beggar in his rags are the same 
in the eyes of the Omniscient. Think of this, 
Mr. B., and you will never hesitate again to en- 
gage in prayer to God on account of the presence 
of men. For myself, I would rather know that 
the prayers of a pious man, no matter how hum- 
ble his position in life, were ascending in my 
behalf, than to have the wildest applause of lis- 
tening senators.”’ 

Mr. Clay and his friend then retired for the 


mon resolution to address a congregation. Mr. | night. Mr. B. says it was the best lesson of his 
Clay, in the discharge of his duty as a lawyer, life. He afterwards heard the great statesman 
came to the neighborhood of our informant (‘Clo- {in all the grandeur of his eloquence: but he in- 
ver Bottom,’ Woodford county,) to have surveys | sists that in no effort he ever heard, was he so 
made of some land then in litigation. He was | impressive as on the occasion named. 


accompanied by another lawyer of note. They | rrr, 

made the humble cabin of brother B. their home. | A PARISIAN DENTIST. 
On the first night they stayed with him, our} One M. Duchesne has been driving about Paris, 
brother was reduced to great extremity. He was}in a gaudy wagon and with a band of music, 
in the habit of holding family worship morning | taking out teeth. He stops in some frequented 
and evening; but he trembled at the thought of | place, collects a crowd by means of the cymbal, 
doing so in the presence of guests so distinguished | and then invites the afflicted to apply at once for 


as Mr. Clay and his friend. His little children extraction and relief. A notice on the side of the 
wagon reads thus:—‘5000 francs if I miss a 


were becoming sleepy, and his wife, by signifi- | 
cant gestures, ene that the time for prayer tooth.” Each applicant mounts on the seat with 
had come. Brother B. hinted to his guests that |M. Duchesne, wks demands the coin before pro- 

rhaps “they would choose to go to bed.’’ But} ceeding. The head is then inclined backwards, 

r. Clay, with great politeness, said that “he did ‘the mouth opened, the tweezers inserted and the 
not feel at all sleepy, and that, unless it were ; tooth snatched from its gory bed. Itis held up 
intrusive, he would be happy to enjoy his society |in the air an instant for the admiration of the 
longer.” Of course brother B. oui not object. | multitude, and at each extraction the drum gives 


Still, the matter of prayer could not be postponed a bang of triumph. 
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EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


It is the vice of the age to substitute learning 
for wisdom; to educate the head and forget that 


there is a more important education necessary | 
The reason is cultivated at an age | 
when nature does not furnish the elements ne- | 
to a successful cultivation of it; and the | 
child is solicited to reflection when it is only ca- | 
In infancy, the | 


for the heart. 
ce 
pable of sensation and emotion. 


attention and the memory are only excited 
strongly by the senses, and not the heart. The 


father may instil more solid and available in- 
structions in an hour spent in the fields where | 


wisdom and goodness are exemplified, seen and 
felt, than a month spent in the study, where they 
are expressed in stereotyped aphorism. 

No physician doubts 
fifty cases for one, are much the worse for the 
discipline they have undergone. The mind seems 
to have been strained, and the foundation for in- 
sanity is laid. 

When the studies of mature years are stuffed 
into the head of the child, people do not reflect 
on the anatomical fact, that the brain of an in- 
fant is not the brain of a man; that the one is 
confirmed and can bear exertions, and the other 
is growing and requires repose; that to force the 
attention to abstract facts; to load the memory 
with chronological and historical or scientific de- 
tail; in short, to expect a child’s brain to bear 
with impunity the exertions of a man’s, is as 
irrational as it would be to hazard the same sort 
of experiments on its muscles. 

The first eight or ten years of life should be 
devoted to the education of the heart—to the for- 
mation of principles, rather than to the acquire- 
ment of what is usually termed knowledge. Na- 
ture herself points out this course, for the emo- 
tions are the liveliest and most easily moulded, 
being as yet unalloyed by passion. It is from this 
source the mass of men are hereafter to show their 
sum of happiness or misery. The action of the 
immense majority are under all circumstances 
determined much more by feeling than reflection; 
in truth, life presents a happiness that we should 
feel rightly; very few instances oceur where it is 
necessary that we should think profoundly. 

Up to the seventh year of life, very great 
changes are going on in the structure of the brain, 
and demand, therefore, the utmost attention, not 
to interrupt them by improper or over-excitement. 
Just that degree of exercise should be given to 
the brain at this period that is necessary to its 
health, and the best is moral instruction, exem- 
plified by the objects which strike the senses. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to add, that at this 
or of life special attention should be given, 

th by parents and teachers, to the physical de- 
velopment of the child. Pure air and exercise 
are indispensable; and wherever they are with- 
held, the consequence will be certain to extend 
themselves over the whole future life. 

The seeds of protracted and hopeless sufferings 
have, in innumerable instances, been sown in the 
constitution of the child, simply through igno- 
rance of this great fundamental physical law; 
and the time has come when the united voices of 
these innocert victims should ascend “trumpet- 


at precocious children, | 
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‘ tongued” to the ears of every parent and teacher 
}in the land. Give us fresh air and wholesome 
exercise, leave our expanding energies to be de- 
veloped in accordance to the laws of our being, 
and full scope for the elastic and bounding im- 
pulses of our young blood.—Quarterly Review. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


So far as we are willing to surmount our lower 
propensities, we are enabled to associate with 
, our fellows on higher principles. 


The love of ruling and the love of accumulating 
are the two furies which torment mankind be- 
‘ yond all others. 

‘ 


You are at all times what God sees you to be: 
(you are not at any time what man judges you to 

, only so far as his judgment is in agreement 
) with the Divine light. 


| The fireside is a seminary of infinite impor- 
‘tance; it is important because it is universal, 
and because the education it bestows, being 
/ woven in with the woof of childhood, gives form 
}and color to the texture of life. 


' No one can be habitually and vemsaar i pase 
‘without insensibly contracting somewhat of good. 
| Whatever in any degree counteracts selfishness, 
; 80 far lets into the mind its opposite—benevo- 
{ lence. 


} The judicial blindness of pride is seen in this, 
| that those are the proudest who have nothing to 
‘be proud of. Such pride is the manifestation of 
;essential self-love—of that love of self which 
, exists where self is most vile and unlovely. 

What a beautiful virtue is benevolence! It is 
}@ precious tie existing between man and man, as 


i 


children of one common Father—a tie re 
} unaffected by difference of age, station, kindred, 


5 
jor country, and over which the artificial distinc- 
\ tions of a vain world have little power. 


How can any sincere Christian doubt that 
{where he is, there Providente has placed him? 
| In deciding where we will go and what we will 
ido, we decide as if human prudence were every- 
\ thing; but, having so acted, we cannot but know 
‘ that Providence, at the least, permitted our de- 
}termination; and then, and thus, it appears im- 
} possible for any true Christian to be out of his 


} place. 


Is Reuigion Bravutirut?—Always! In the 
| child, the maiden, the wife, the mother, religion 
{shines with a holy, benignant beauty of its own, 
‘which nothing of earth can mar. Never yet was 
{the female character perfect without the steady 
‘faith of piety. Beauty, intellect, wealth! they 
‘are like pit-falls, dark in the brightest day, un- 
less the divine light, unless religion throw her 
soft beams around them, to purify and exalt, 
making twice glorious that which seemed all 
} loveliness before. Religion is very beautiful—in 
health or sickness, in wealth or poverty. We 
never enter the sick chamber of the good, but 
soft music seems to float on the air, and the bur- 
{den of their song is, “‘Lo! peace is here.” 











INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. 


INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. 
MANNERS OF THE. TURKS. 
In anew work just published in England, entitled 


“Rambles in Southern Sclavonia,” by Neigebaur, , 


a German traveller, is the following description of 
an incident, illustrative of the manners of the 
Turks: 


Landing at Belgrade, he found, for the first time | 


in all his traveling experience, no officious hand 


ready to seize his baggage. A few paces off in 


front of a tavern, sat several Turkish porters 
smoking their long pipes. The Doctor doubtless 
looked helpless enough, standing beside his _port- 
manteau, but not one of them rose to offer his 
services. 

«Will no one earn a piece of money?”’ I at last 
called out to the smokers, as I observed that my 


waiting was likely to lead to no other result than | 


carrying my own baggage. 

“All of us, a replied the porters, al- 
most with one voice, but without stirring from 
their seats. ‘But which of us shall serve you? 
Whom do you wish?” 

‘Come who will,” was my reply. 

The porters puffed hard at their pipes and look- 
ed at each other in silence, At last one of them, 
seemingly the oldest, spoke: 


*Alhil,’’ he said, “shave you had a job to-day?” 


‘‘No,”’ was the reply of a slender young Moor, 
attired in white turban, white jerkin, and large 
red trousers. 

“Then carry the gentleman's baggage,’’ rejoin- 


ed the other; and the Moor rose from his stone. 


Seat to take possession of my portmanteau. 


As active now as he had previously seemed | 
apathetic, Allil led the way to the Zuania, (lite- | 


rally the building, par excedlence,) an hotel which 


may vie with the best in Europe as regards struc- | 
ture and appearance, but where Dr. Neigebaur } 


had great difficulty in finding any one to receive 
him and attend to his wants. 


QUAKER SHREWDNESS, 
An aged Quaker, who kept a grocery in the 
vicinity of Albany, at one time became notorious | 


for selling small eggs. 
ready to testify that they saw the eggs he 


The village gossips were | 
ught, | 
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trade.” At last it was resolved by some of the 

| spinsters to watch his actions through the cracks 
‘of his shutters after he had closed his shop for 
the night, and thus endeavor to find out their 
use. 

This resolution was put inte execution one 

‘night, and sure enough they caught him actually 
| passing eggs through the holes, by the light of a 
penny dip. All those that would pass through the 
smallest one he placed in a basket; and those 
that passed tell the other he put into another; 
and all that would not pass through either he 
placed in a tin pan and took them to his house, 
which was at the rear of his shop. On his way 
thither he heard the rustling of women’s dresses, 
(and in an instant he was caught; so he called 
them to him, and in the blandest manner said, 
“Sisters, ye have given yourselves much trouble 
to appease this curiosity, and I will therefore tell 
all to ye. Ye see I sort my eggs into three sizes 
by means of those holes. The largest I use in 
my own family; the next size I sell half penny 
cheaper on a dozen than any of my neighbors, for 
cash, the smallest I send to those who will buy 
no other way than on credit.” The ladies were 
satisfied with the lesson in trade, and spread the 
news abroad till we heard it. 





AMUSING ANECDOTES. 

A scrawl is the perfection of modern penman- 
ship, on which many individuals value themselves. 
Speech, Talleyrand remarks was given to man to 
‘conceal his thoughts; a plain and honest man 
would have said that it was rather given to express 
thought. So with letter or business writing. It 
seems, in the philosophy of some, that writing 
was invented to puzzle readers, rather than any- 
thing else. 

I knew an eminent physician in Philadelphia, 
‘who was notorious in this respect. On a certain 
occasion, having an unusually bad pen, he wrote 
,@ recipe which was taken to the apothecary who 
‘usually made up his prescriptions; which the boy 
{to whom it was handed could not, with all his 
efforts, decipher. He gave it to his principal, 
who was also at fault. The message was sent 
back to the physician who wrote it. The whole 
case had passed outof his mind, and after repeated 





and found them to be very large and fine-look- | scrutiny, he was obliged to confess that he could 
ing, and where he could find so many small-sized | not read it. In this dilemma, he inquired into the 
eggs as he daily sent out to his customers, was a | case of the invalid, and as soon as he was able 
mystery that even the Mrs. Grundys could not | to identify the man and his sickness, the pre- 
fathom. There were two mysterious looking | scription became perfectly legible, and being read 
holes in his counter, about the size of an egg, | off to the messenger, and by the messenger to 
and public curiosity was excited to the highest | the apothecary, the patient got his medicine. 
pitch to ascertain whet use they were put to; no! An anecdote, somewhat similar, is told of our 
one ever saw him use either in any way, and he | fellow-citizen, Mr. Longworth. He wrote an or- 
seemed desirous to keep them covered with ; der for his carpenter to get a supply of shingles, 
wrapping paper constantly. ‘who sent it by the drayman to the lumber-yard. 
This fact only excited the curiosity of his good ; The lumber man failed to decipher it, and in- 
neighbors the more. Some said he had some } quired of the drayman what the order was for, 
way of squeezing the eggs through these holes, }and who sent it. The drayman knew who had 
to subtract, in a slight-of-hand manner, the sub- | written it, but had not been told what it was for. 
stance therefrom for his own use. The only j In this difficulty the drayman returned to Long- 
answer anybody could get from the old man, worth, and said that they could not read the or- 
when Ren tte | concerning the use of the holes, } der at the board-yard, and asked him what he 
was, ‘‘My friend, if I tell thee the truth it would not | was to get. Mr. L. put on his spectacles, and 
benefit me or thee, and I don’t wish to lie. It is; pored it over very deliberately, but with equal 
a pity that lying is a sin, for it comes so easy in iM success. ‘Did I write this?” at last he in- 
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quired of the drayman. “I su so,” was the} Dumas, “it cannot be done; but I cannot say it 
reply, ‘‘for you handed it to me.”’ ‘Well,’ said} will always remain impossible, nor set the man 
he, “I doubt it. I can’t read a word of it, at any} down as mad who seeks to do it.”’ 

rate. Don't you know what it is for?” The} This was twelve years before Daguerre worked 
drayman answered, of course, ‘‘No;” and it was} his idea out, and fixed the images; but many a 
not until the carpenter came home to dinner, and; man so haunted by a possibility has been tor- 


inquired for the shingles, that Mr. Longworth} mented into a mad-house. 
was able to ascertain the purport of the order. 
Pulling it out of his pocket-book, and re-perusing 
jt, “The man,”’ said he, ‘‘doesn’t know how to 
read—five thousand shingles—it’s as plain as 
words can make it.’’ 

Justice Baldwin, of the United States Supreme 
Court, was another individual of this class of 
writers. During the agitation of the tariff ques- 
tion, in 1816, he was Member of Congress from 
Alleghany and Butler districts in Pennsylvania, 
and generally wrote home to his constituency at 
Pittsburg twice a week, to advise its progress. 
When a letter of this kind came, a general ga- 
thering was held of his intimates, each being ex- 
pected to contribute a large share to the decipher- 
ing. Having often witnessed this, I can safely 
aver that I ever knew a letter of his read through, 
short of the labors of five individuals, at least.— 
Cincinnati Advertiser. 





TREASON IN A POODLE. 
The following, from a foreign paper, is a most 
remarkable dog story. True or not, it is a capi- 
tal illustration of the suspicious nature of ty- 


— 
“The severity of the Roman police has even 
= 80 far as to take notice of a little dog, be- 


onging to an English lady, who was taking a 
walk in the Villa Borghese on Saturday. The 
lady had taken a sprig of myrtle from a tree, and 
twined it round her favorite’s neck; after finishing 
her walk, on coming to the gateway to meet her 
carriage, her servant was peremptorily ordered, 
by some police stationed there, to take the n 
wreath from the dog's neck—an order which the 
lady immediately directed her servant to comply, 
supposing that no flowers or plants were allowed 
to be abstracted from the villa; but she was not a 
little rised when, on inquiring from her ser- 
vant whether that really was the motive of so un- 
courteous an act, he gave her to understand that 
the dog was white, his tongue red, and the wreath 
green, thus completing the Italian tri-color, and 
rendering the unconscious little favorite a canine- 
revolutidnist.’’ 

ANECDOTE OF DAGUERRE. 
M. Dumas related the following anecdote of 
erre:—In 1825, he was lecturing in the 

Theatre of the Sorbonne, on chemistry. At the 
close of his lecture, a lady came up to him, and 
said:— 

«Monsieur Dumas, as a man of science, T have 

a question of no smal! moment to me to ask you. 
I am the wife of Daguerre, the painter. For 
some time, he has let the idea seize upon him 
that he can fix the image of the camera. Do you 
think it possible? He is always at the thought; 
he can’t sleep at night for it. I am afraid he is 
out of his mind. Do you, as a man of science, 
think it can ever be done, or is he mad?” 

“In the present state of knowledge,” said 





VARIETIES. 

; “A lass Tam no more,” as the girl said when 
) she got married. 

When is a candle like a tomb-stone? When 
} it is set up for a late husband. 

} The easiest and best way to expand the chest, 
} is to have a good large heart in it. It saves the 
) cost of gymnastics. 

Why should sailors, shoemakers and milkmen 
' be classed together? Because they all work at 
} pr ws. 

} ‘why was the language of the ancient Germans 
; not wholesome to some persons? It was Teutonic 
| (too tonic. ) 


Why is the handsomest carpenter that ever 
) lived, uglier than the ugliest man of any other 


} trade? Because he is a deal-planer. 


Fighting is the poorest way to settle a quarrel, 
{ because it does nothing to show which is in the 


) 


} right. 
Turkey is not much of a country for drink; but 


: it appears that France and Russia have been very’ 
} nearly quarrelling over their Porte. 

Humbug—the great source of all our eloquence. 
} Drive humbug out of the market, and our Sena- 


, tors would be struck as speechless as statues. 


} Atree was blown down lately by a strong 
newspaper puff. The roof of the printing office 
} suffered much damage at the same time. 

| A modern writer has discovered that the human 
{hair is a vegetable. He does not say how it 
} should be cooked. 


The Boston Atlas, in the account of a riot, says: 
}“The Irish maintained their ground, retreating 
inch by inch!” 

| The words of the widow of Helvetius to Napo- 
; leon are worth remembering: ‘‘You cannot con- 
ceive how much happiness can be found on three 
acres of land.”’ 


} A nurse, wishing to give a very polite answer 
' to a gentleman who inquired after the health of a 
sick baby entrusted to her care, said, ‘Oh, sir, I 
flatter myself the child is going to die.”’ 


A clergyman, being complained of by another 
for drawing away his parishioners on Sunday, 
made this reply:—‘‘Feed your flock better, and 
then they won't stray!”’ 


Plant a tree—train a vine—foster a shrub—de- 
} posit a flower-seed, and nurture its blossom— 
} paint the fence—“slick up’’ the yard—fix the 
| sidewalk—in short, give heed to the little things 
) that constitute the grand aggregate for public 
‘ beauty. 
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FOREIGN POLITICS. 

By last arrivals, it appears that Europe still 
remains in that peculiar condition of political 
calm, which may possibly continue for some 
years yet to come, and yet is quite as likely to’ 
result in a sudden outbreak. Any one, who} 
closely scrutinizes the movements of the different 
monarchical governments, may readily perceive 
among all of them a growing feeling of uneasi- 
ness and distrust. In the first place, Louis Na- 
poleon, though recognised by his fellow poten- 
tates as Emperor of France, has by no means 
succeeded in winning their friendly regard. In} 
their hearts, they still look upon him as an 
usurper, and are quite ready to assist in deposing | 
him whenever a fitting opportunity shall arrive. 
The hereditary rights of the Bourbon and Or- 
leans families being alone acknowledged by the 
European powers, it is very easy to see that} 
nothing but incessant watchfulness will guard 
Louis Napoleon from their machinations. Al-} 
ready certain tendencies indicate the commence- 
ment of a combination against him. Policy has) 
dictated a reconciliation between the houses of 
Bourbon and Orleans, and while their adherents 
in the provinces are quite numerous and enthusias- 
tic, the French Assembly formed, at least, in part, 
of the creatures of Napoleon, are beginning to| 
evince some degree of opposition to his measures. | 
As regards the attitude of Russia, at this time, | 
it is difficult to understand how far she will suc- | 
ceed in enforcing her demands against Turkey. 
The whole negotiations are very evidently in- | 
volved in profound mystery. The Russian am- | 
bassador still remains in Constantinople, and it 
appears to be certain that Turkey will be sup-! 
ported against undue concessions by the Govern- ; 
ments of England and France. If the question | 
is reduced merely to a simple control over the | 
holy places, it is, comparatively, a matter of in- | 
difference with the Moslems whether that domi- | 


wise than become a general one, and will involve 
so powerfully the questions of liberal government 
on the one hand, and despotism on the other, as 
to make it of more importance than any contest 
which has arisen within the present century. 


DURATION OF COPYRIGHT. 
An agitation is springing up among the literary 
and dramatic writers of France in favor of a 
more extended period of copyright. The present 


: law in that country limits the duration of copy- 


right in works for the stage to twenty years after 
an auther’s death—a period not considered suffi- 
cient to give to a writer’s family or executors 
such beneficial interest in his productions as they 
ought to receive. The case, as between the indi- 
vidual right and the public right, is one of great 
nicety—and public opinion will perhaps become 
more favorable to the claims for an extended pro- 
perty in intellect as it learns more and more to 
appreciate intellectual excellence. 

In the United States, the duration of copyright 
is twenty-eight years, with the privilege of re- 
newal for fourteen additional years. This privi- 
lege extends only to the author, his widow, or 
ehildren. How far the original alienation of an 
author's copyright, by sale to a publisher, affects 
his interest in the renewal, is a question which 
has not, as we are aware, been legally settled. 
The wording of the law is very explicit, and, as 
far as we can judge of the significance of words, 
gives the benefit of the renewal to the author, or 
his widow and children. An author can only 
sell to his publisher the legal right existing at the 
time being, and this, at the first entry of a work, 
is only the right to publish for twenty-eight 
years. As literary property is becoming more 
and more valuable in this country, and some few 
books must live and be widely circulated far 
beyond twenty-eight y@rs, it is time this matter 
was settled by legal precedents. The brief pe- 
riod of fourteen years beyond the first provision 


nation shall be exercised by the Greeks or the f- an author's benefit, flung out as a kind of 
Latins; but if Russia persists in demanding the | gratuity by law-makers, whose estimate of brain 
exercise of authority over the whole Greek priest- | york was exceedingly low, ought at least to be 
hood in Turkey, the alarming increase of power, | saved to the worn out literary man, who has been 
which would be acquired by such a grant, would | groed to part with his copyrights through the 
be subversive, at once, of the little independence pressure of existing wants. 
which yet remains to the government of the! ‘The time is not far distant, it may be hoped, 
Sultan. { when, a higher estimate being placed on intellec- 
While all parties thus continue jealous of each | tual productions, the benefit derivable therefrom 
other, there is scarcely any likelihood of an im- } will be secured in something like perpetuity to 
mediate recourse to arms. When, however, hos- | the author and his heirs at law. This would be 
tilities do again take place, the war cannot other- ‘only common justice. 
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MEXICO AND SANTA ANNA. } as any one of his most rabid partisans. These 
Already, since his recall, Santa Anna has as-) indications are not without their own peculiar 
sumed dictatorial powers. The exercise of this | significance, and it will probably be but a short 
high-handed authority is justified by his ad-| time before our own government will be called 
herents on the plea that the deplorable condition ' upon to adopt the doctrine they professedly repu- 
to which the country is reduced, requires the} diated in the case of Kossuth, and ‘‘intervene”’ 
adoption of most stringent measures to save it!in a manner most likely to produce important 


from utter ruin. The excuse, though plausible! 
enough, is nothing more than that which is} 
always used by men who aim at despotic power. | 
It was alleged by the Bonapartists that the) 
danger with which France was menaced justified | 
the coup d'etat of Louis Napoleon, and they glo- 
rified the act accordingly as having saved the} 
country from anarchy. As no one dared to en-} 
quire, with a bayonet at his breast, whether it» 
was really true that France was in a perilous, 
condition, the act, and the laudation which fol-) 
lowed it, have both been suffered to pass for what | 
they were worth without much audible comment. | 

Like Louis Napoleon, Santa Anna has muz-} 
zled the press, and free discussion of political 
questions is no longer allowed in the Republic of 
Mexico. The Mexican dictator, for such he 
already is in effect, acting in a spirit of bitter 
hostility to the United States, has denounced all } 
those Mexican officers and soldiers who volunta- | 
rily surrendered themselves prisoners-of-war 
during the campaign of 1847, and dismissed } 
them from the service. 

From his known sympathy with the freer in-' 
stitutions of this country, and from his desire to 
see them carried out in his own, General Arista} 
has been ordered into exile. On the eve of his 
departure, he addressed a manly letter to Santa) 
Anna, boldly declaring his sympathy for North 
American institutions, and his willingness to pro- 
mote, if necessary, the happiness of Mexico by } 
annexation to the United States. That General | 
Arista does not stand alone, in supporting these 
views, is evident from the leniency of the sen- 
tence which has been pasged upon him. Indeed, 
it has long been known that a large portion of 
Northern Mexico would willingly come under the } 
jurisdiction of the United States, and there can | 
be but little doubt that a similar feeling prevails | 


results. 


CIVIL WAR IN CHINA, 

For upwards of two years past a remarkable 
rebellion has existed in China, which, commenc- 
ing in the southern provinces of Quang-tsi and 
Quang-tong, has been slowly moving north- 
ward, beating back the imperial troops, and, by 
repeated successes, increasing in numbers and 
confidence, until it has become sufficiently for- 
midable to thréaten the extinction of the Man- 
choo dynasty, and the elevation to the Imperial 
dignity of Tien-teh, the present powerful rebel 
leader. As usual, in Chinese diplomacy, large 
rewards and various honors and dignities have 
been repeatedly offered for the head of the auda- 
cious chief whose triumphant progress has 
thrown the whole empire into commotion; but no 
one has yet been found bold enough to attempt a 
compliance with the imperial edict. This rebel- 
lion, springing, doubtless, from oppression and , 
misgovernment, appears to be popular with all 


: those who are most likely to have suffered from 


undue exactions, and the partial administration 
of justice by those at present in authority. As 
Tien-teh promises to redress the evils under which 
the swarming millions of that country have so 
long labored, our best wishes ought to be for his 
success, if we could be brought to believe that 
his elevation to the imperial throne would be ad- 
vantageous to popular liberty. Unfortunately, 
there is but little reliance to be placed in the pro- 
mises of one who comes of a nation prone in the 
highest degree to deceit, and we fear that con- 
tinued victory to the rebel cause would only re- 
sult in a change of masters. 

In the meantime, the rebel army, moving 
northward from the vicinity of Canton, has 
taken possession of Nankin, the ancient ca- 





even in the “terra caliente.” ‘pital of China. This famous city, variously re- 
It is not at all remarkable that Spain should} Ported to contain from half - million to upwards 
sympathise with Santa Anna in his attempt to of a million inhabitants, is situated about three 
centralize the power of Mexico, and the probability | Miles south of the Yang-tse-kiang, the great cen- 
is that he will receive, if not open yet indirect, | tal river of China, and in the vicinity of the 
support from that quarter. The official journal } grand canal which traverses the whole eastern 
at the Havana, contrary to the usual custom of border of China, from Nankin to Pekin, the pre- 
that paper, expresses a peculiar satisfaction at | Sent imperial city, five hundred miles further 
the new order of things in Mexico, and justifies | north. 
the late acts of Santa Anna with as much zeal By this it will be seen that the rebels, at the 
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latest advices, had already penetrated, by a rough | Nangasaki, or is allowed to anchor unmolested in 
computation, nine hundred out of the fourteen any other harbor in Japan. 

hundred miles which originally lay between } siihenneliaciainenas 

ital; ' FOREIGN SINGERS. 

them and the capital; and, so far as the eastern | W ; . ; , 
provinces are concerned, are in possession of the) '’® notice that vn press in this country is 
finest portions of the Empire. Roused at length ee sed speak in grandiloquent terms of 
to the danger which menaces him, it is said that Mario and Grisi, who are expected shortly to 


the Emperor has called together an extraordinary make & musical tour in the United States. Some 
military force for the purpose of checking the skilful manager is at work, pulling the editorial 


further advance of Tien-teh and his victorious|PUPPet Wires. ' 
followers. ; How adroitly this thing of getting up a furore 


Whether the sentiment of loyalty is sufficiently | ‘9 favor of foreign singers is done. A paragraph 
strong, in the ancient Chinese population, to sus- | 18 quietly inserted in some respectable journal, 
tain the present Tartar dynasty, remains to be ®5 ® ™&re piece of news, and then away it goes 
seen; but fears are expressed among resident through the length and breadth of the land, 
foreigners that the rebellion will eventually prove | “°2i¢d from paper to paper, and read as disinter- 
successful, unless some “outside barbarian’ ¢sted, and, therefore, truthful testimony. This 
power shall come to the assistance of the strug- is repeated again and again, until the whole 
gling Emperor, and reinstate him firmly upon his musical and fashionable circle is in a fever of an- 
tottering throne. A few thousand European sol- ticipation. At the right moment, along comes 
diers could very easily turn the scale either way; | the singer with a blast of trumpets, and the 


for the Chinese are more remarkable for sound 8°lden victory is won. We are an easily duped 


and fury than for vigorous warlike operations. 
Still, opposed to each other, they are tolerably the modus operandi is now thoroughly under- 
well matched; but, as against a barbarian an-| Stood. How long will the present order of things 
tagonist, the opium war displayed their effective- | PT Us sind ae 
ness as soldiers in a most contemptible light. ; MEN FOR THE TIMES. 


people in all matters connected with music, and 


Letters and papers from Hong Kong call upon; We have indications or signs sufficiently plain 
England to interpose, and by relieving the reign- | and abundant that there are times not far distant 
ing Emperor from his powerful adversary, ac-; when the best interests of the inhabitants of 
quire the advantages which would naturally re-| these United States will need and demand men 
sult from so friendly an act. Asa stimulant to) of principle, and firmness, and inflexible integri- 
intervention, hints are thrown out that if Eng- | ty,—men many degrees above the expediency— 
land draws back, Russia may perhaps embrace | worshippers and office-seekers who have so pro- 
the opportunity of obtaining a foothold in China,} minently figured in recent times. The foes of 
and by this means threaten at any moment the) Freedom and Republicanism have not yet con- 
integrity of British India. The London Times, | centrated all their forces, nor exhausted all their 
however, does not seem to apprehend any such} skill in strategy. When they make their next 
movement on the part of the Czar, and seems) assaults, let us have no traitors within the Ameri- 
disposed to let the Chinese fight out their quarrel) can camp, no scheming demagogues nor blind 
among themselves. This is doubtless the present! partizans, who for a few more votes will grant 
purpose of the’ British ministry, though the! the desire of our enemies. Let us have public 
Times intimates that any interruption of com-} men far above the level of political partizans, 
mercial relations, between England and China, rising to the dignity of American Statesmen. 
might lead to more active movements on the part} The times demand, both in public officers and 
of the royal marine. | private citizens, more than we have ever yet had— 

The aspect of affairs certainly appears very | individuality of character, and depth and fixed- 
threatening among the Celestials, and as the in- ness of opinion, purpose and principle. Party 
terests of America are also very extensive in that | leaders have heretofore done all the thinking for 
quarter, it would not be amiss if a suilicient|a whole party. Now, we need men who can 
squadron was ordered to cruise in the Chinese form rational and firmly grounded opinions for 
waters, in order to watch the progress of affairs. | themselves. Heretofore too many have been at 
Commodore Perry, during his Japan expedition, no pains to discern, judge and determine for 
will not, indeed, be far distant; but it is possible | themselves. The mass has generally taken one 
he may find himself engaged in a very pretty | side or the other of a question, as the leaders of 
quarrel of his own before he opens the port of their party dictated, without any deliberate inves- 
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tigation, cnlit hensing of the other side, or in- | lof my convictions I should inflict pain or disap 
dependent judgment of their own. Creeds and pointment, or expose myself to some loss or peril. 
customs have heretofore been adopted with little | The voter or public servant should be above that 
or no inquiry. There has been too much blind | | woul and selfish cowardice or fear which dreads 
following of the opinions and customs of clique, | to encounter an unpleasant look by adhering to 
sect, party, or majority, without trying them by | the plain and necessary truth. Besides the in- 
the standard of truth and right. Men have too |jury to public interests which may arise from 
much suffered their minds and conduct to be in- | such cowardice, there is another injury of no 
fluenced by most unworthy considerations. Flat- | / small consideration. That reverence for truth 
tery and cajolery, hope of office or reward, have ; ‘and right which ought to be inviolably main- 
been more powerful than the strongest argu- tained, is thereby trampled under foot, and the 
ments, or the plainest dictates of pure patriotism. | sacred principles of veracity, honesty and self- 
Now all these lamentable exhibitions which {respect are thereby undermined. The way is 
men haye made of themselves in their political | entered upon which, like a descending slope, 
relations and movements, we would ascribe not | leads on to greater and still greater meanness. A 
so much to want of honesty as to the want of habit of subterfuge, of resort to expedients, is 
well pondered, well settled convictions, the pro- | commenced, which will gradually lessen the dis- 
duct of the independent action of their own’ position to pursue a straight-forward and honor- 
minds. And hence, we are led to infer that in- able course. 
dividuality and independence of judgment are | nnn 
things of first importance in that type of char- } WOMEN IN THE COUNTRY 
acter which the times demand of all citizens,; On all sides we have suggestions on the subject 
both public and private. ‘of enlarging the sphere of woman’s duties and 
The more our citizens use their own minds, ; productive industry. Among others, the editor 
their own moral discernment, their own con- | of the Country Gentleman answers the question 
science, the better prepared will we be for any | ;—‘«What shall the ladies do?” and in doing s0, 
emergency which may happen to our country. { } says: —*They may cultivate Rural Taste; this 
The more they submit to be dictated to, the less | ‘the y can do without sacrificing any of the modesty 
are they to be depended on to work for the dest | which graces the sex; without coming in contact 
interests of the country, as they are much more ; with the coarse, revolting side of humanity; 
likely to be used as tools by base and wheedling | Without going beyond the precincts of their own 
demagogues, than to be reached by the rational | homes without neglecting a single duty. The 
appeals of truly patriotic and high-minded po- | ‘ladies are allowed, on all hands, to possess a 
liticians. Let us have more men who have opin: | }more universal and delicate appreciation of the 
ions of their own, and can give reasons for them; ‘beautiful than man. They love it for its own 
who will yield to competent authority, but not to sake, and seldom mingle with it that critical, 
dictation, to testimony in matters of fact, but not | fault-finding taste which often characterizes the 
to other men’s judgments in matters of opinion. sesthetics of the sterner sex. From their infancy 
There is another quality which we need more | they have loved flowers; they played with them 
in all who vote or are concerned in public affairs. ;at home; they carried them to school; they 
We might have voters and legislators who are “crowned the Queen of May with a coronet of 
more given to individuality and independence in | ‘ them, as the only means of adding to her beauty; 
their judgments, than politicians have lately | ‘they wear them at the bridal, they scatter them 
been, and yet the country might be little bene-|on the tomb. But how many love to cultivate 
fited, so far as its best interests are concerned, ‘them? How many feel any enthusiasm in watch- 
if they should not have courage sufficient to! ing the progress of a plant, and that intense en- 
avow; advocate and adhere to their convictions. | joyment at the expanding of a favorite flower, 
Of what avail were it that my opinions were ever | | which the artist feels, when the last touch of his 
80 correct in reference to any question or matter | | pencil has made his ideal real? They love the 
concerning the public weal or interests, if any | fragrance of flowers, to twine them in their hair, 
party or selfish considerations could prevail with | to arrange bouquets for the centre-table; but do 
me to deter me from avowing or maintaining my they love to study vegetable physiology and bo- 
convictions? The public weal is a thing of suffi- tany, or to be seen at work in the garden? Mr. 
cient importance to inspire that degree of | Coleman, in his European Tour, tells us of Eng- 
which should prevent me from resorting to any | lish ladies of rank who are familiar with horti- 
subterfuge or concealment, even if by the avowal | culture and farm work; who pride themselves on 
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their skill in cultivating superior plants, and who 
are not deficient in the mysteries of the kitchen, 
or in grace and intelligence. There are such la-} 
dies in our own country, and their number is 
rapidly increasing—ladies whose love of nature. 
has survived the romantic fever of the boarding- 
school, has increased amid household cares, and 
ripened into a constant affection which has be- 
come a part of their being. 

“Believing, as we do, that the social well being 
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The public require it! What can that portion 
of the public, most interested, do, while a majori- 
ty in the New Jersey Legislature remains the 
creature of the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
Company? So far as the Company is concerned, 
it has no moral sense. It cannot be moved by a 
regard to public good or public safety; and its 
passive tool, the New Jersey Legislature, is yet 
as far beyond the reach of unselfish considera- 


tions. There is little to hope in this case, we 


of the community is intimately connected with! fear, from any exciting cause, less than that of a 


the progress of rural taste, we ask the attention 

of all ladies, who are desirous of aiding in reform, 

to the considerations thus briefly presented. 

Would it not contribute more to the sum of hap- 

piness to strive to woo men from the war of 
words to the calm pleasures of a quiet, lov'y, | 
country home, than to mingle in a fight in which 

the conquerors are often the losers? But if you 

refuse the office thus offered, and reject the en- 

joyments which wait your acceptance, do not com- 

plain that the avenues to usefulness are all closed 

against you—that there is nothing which calls 

for your efforts, or promises you a reward.”’ 


SINGLE TRACKS ON RAILROADS. 

One of the most fruitful sources of accidents on 
railroads, is getting behind time on a road which 
has but a single track. This danger is increased 
in a ratio with the frequency of the trains. If 
one of these is a few minutes late in reaching a 
certain point, where an approaching train is to be 
met and passed, the engineer of the latter train 
is considered entitled to the road, and dashes on 
toward the next ‘‘turn out,’’ where he expects to 
find the due train quietly awaiting his arrival. } 
Butif from a slight misunderstanding in regard 
to time, this train, instead of being on the ‘turn 
out,” is also rushing forward, a collision and 
fearful loss of life is inevitable. That we have 
not such collisions weekly on cour Camden and 
Amboy Railroad, is a remarkable fact, and to be 
attributed solely to the prudence of those having 
charge of the trains. But, the lives of hundreds. 
of passengers are in daily jeopardy on the route | 
between this city and New York; and unless the 
Company—one of the richest in the United States’ 
—is compelled to lay a double track, terrible} 
scenes will yet be witnessed. Now that eight or} 
nine daily trains are flying each way between the’ 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, the risk } 
has become imminent in a most fearful degreee. | 
Will the public wait until an accident, involving} 
from thirty to a hundred lives, spurs them on to? 
demand a double track on this road? or will they } 
require it to be laid at once? 


wholesale murder, such as may be looked for 
daily. When this takes place, the people of 
New Jersey may be so aroused as to demand of 
their law-makers the coercion of the Company 
into laying a double track. 

No Railroad Company, we hold, should be al- 
lowed to make a dividend until a double track is 
laid from starting point to terminus. 

PANORAMA OF NIAGARA. 

We learn that Mr. G. A. Frankenstein is now 
at work, in New York, upon a magnificent pano- 
rama of the Falls of Niagara, from the smooth 
water above the falls, down to the mouth of the 
river at Lake Ontario. The panorama includes 
all the finest aspects of the great cataract, with 
views of the whirlpool, the rapids, and the sur- 
rounding scenery. A number of the celebrated 
Niagara winter scenes will also be given, show- 
ing the huge masses of ice which are gradually 
formed in the winter season by the freezing of 
the spray as it falls upon the rocks and trees, 
some of the masses almost equalling in height 
the cataract itself. No artist in the country is 
better fitted to do justice to such subjects than 
Mr. Frankenstein, as he has long resided ‘at 
Niagara, and has both a mind to appreciate its 
beauties and grandeurs, and a skilful hand to 
convey them to canvas. The Panorama of 
Niagara will be ready for exhibition about the 
first of July. 

THE AMERICAN ART UNION. 

After a long and wearying investigation, by a 
Legislative Committee, of the charges brought 
against the managers of the American Art Union 
of New York, the result is the entire failure on 
the part of the individuals, who boldly asserted 
dishonest and dishonorable practices, to sustain 
their allegations. The New York Courier and 
Enquirer, in speaking of this result, says:— 
‘«‘Those who read the daily report of the proceed- 
ings could not have been surprised that the Com- 
mittee, upon the close of the examination of the 
principal witness for the petitioners, informed the 
representatives of the Art Union Committee that 


‘a defence was needless, and that the investigation 
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might then be properly closed. But the defend-| proceed at once from Milan to Leipsic for boots; 
ants claimed their right of replying, and by a | the Germans were the only people who brought 


at sip , boots to perfection, and decidedly the best were to 
few witnesses and vouchers extinguished for ever be had at Leipsic. He expected to be obliged to 
slanders that, in truth, needed no refutation. | return to Paris for shirts: there was a set in the 


The evidence of the principal witness for the pe-' collar of the Parisian shirt that suited him. Tis 
titioners, by whose revelations so much iniquity | ™medicines he always purchased in London; his 
was expected to be brought to light, elicited day | 18" he was forced to import from Havana; his 


a Latakia tobacco he was compelled to purchase 
after day only the derision, the scorn, and the) himself in Smyrna, and this was partly the occa- 


contempt of the whole community; until finally} sion of his present visit. As to wines, it was 
it became so absurd that the public mind was in | nonsense to undertake to drink any but the pure 
doubt whether to consider it most a bore or a Jhannisberg—which he generally saw bottled on 
fillet (Ein oieaneniinietnh mek. tne indie: the Rhine every summer, in order to avoid impo- 
- th tes. ed + gh “silver en /sition. His winters he spent chiefly in Spain; it 
or the prosecution proved to be the very best evi- | was the only country where good cream was to be 

dence for the prosecuted; and from the mouths of | had; but the coffee was inferior, and he sometimes 
artists who had been selected as being those most | had to cross the Pyrenees for want of a good cup 
wronged by the managers of the Art Union we Coffee. No mode of traveling suited him ex- 
. ., \actly—in fact, he disliked traveling. Riding he 

heard only solemn asseverations of the generosity }ated, because it jolted him: walking, because it 
with which they had been treated, and the esta-) tired him; the snow, because it was cold; the sun, 
blishment of the truth that the only compulsion | because it was warm; Rome, because it was 
which they were under to receive the prices offer- damp; Nice, because it was dry; Athens, because 


it was dusty. (By the way, I disliked Athens 
ed them by the EEG, WS that from them myself; chiefly on that account; Bimby was right 
better terms could be obtained than from any there.) But it was impossible for him to live in 
other purchasers. On the other hand it appeared America again, What could any man of taste do 
that the gentlemen charged with wrongfully ob-| there? No pictures, no ruins, no society, no 


sgh a . opera, no classical associations—nothing at all, 
taining the magnificent sum of eighteen dollars except business; and all sorts of business he de- 


for commissions, appropriating one hundred dol-) spised. It was a ridiculous as well as a vulgar 
lars for champagne, getting rid of their own poor way of spending life. In fact, the only decent 
pictures, worth three hundred and fifty dollars, people he had met with were the French: a man. 


i rae PS “ag a ly ORE might contrive to exist a while in Paris. Not that 
heen, Ste Cy Me ; he approved altogether of the French language; it 
thousands of dollars to the Institution, besides) wanted depth and richness; the only language 


giving a large portion of their time to the gratui-| worthy of a man of sense was the Sanscrit. As 
tous direction of its complicated affairs. Fortu- soon as he had suited himself in boots at Leipsic, 
nately the evidence was at hand for the full refu- ; Oniverdiy ee Behlins after which be hoped a we 
tation of even such petty, miserable slanders as | Qover the effects of a hard stud y by a tour throngh 
these; and those who uttered them were brought | Bavaria, which was the only country on the face 
to confusion; to shame, no earthly power could | of the earth where the beer was fit to drink.” 


bring them.” {> The following amusing story is told in a 
YOUNG AMERICA. _ German newspaper:—‘‘Several young painters, 

When ‘‘Young America’’ becomes a competitor | at Heidelburg, were listening to an account, read 
in any field, he is sure to distance the fleetest. by one of their number, of a famous case of 
Not satisfied with the new and progressive, he Tischrucken, reported in an Augsburg paper. 
must occasionally step aside and try his powers of The idea came into their heads to try a similar 
inflation on old forms. A notable case in point, experiment. As no table was at hand, they sub- 
illustrating both propositions at once, is that of stituted a wooden mannikin, such as is used by 
Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, the dashing grandson artists, placing it’on its hands and knees in the 
of John Jacob Astor, who has been running a, middle of the studio. In the first quarter of an 
wild round of frshionable dissipation abroad, after hour it began to tremble. The magnetizers, en- 
having exhausted all sources of excitement in this | couraged by success, redoubled the efforts of their 
country. J. Ross Brown, in his ‘‘Yusef,’’ thus ‘wills, and charged the mannikin so strongly 
draws his picture : ‘with the mysterious motive fluid, that it 
«When I first saw him, he was on the way : squirmed, and wriggled, and hopped, and pre- 
from Florence to Milan, in quest of a pair of pan- | sently starting to its feet, dashed round the room 
taloons of a particular style. No man in Europe | jn pursuit of the accidental young Frankensteins, 
understood cutting except Pantaletti. There was | 


a set in Pantalett: that made him indispensable. j who only aaved themselves by bolting out of the 


He had tried the Parisian tailors, but they were | door, and slamming it in the face of their wooden 
deficient in the knees. It was his intention to persecutor.” 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
Mrs. Denison, in one of her capital editorials for 
the Boston Olive Branch, presents the following 
striking contrast between two homes and two 


husbands: 

“IT wish I could see a pleasant face when I 
come home. ‘Tired! Yes! that’s always the cry. 
I never get tired—oh, no! Customers to please— 
clerks to overhaul—accounts to cast up! Hush! 
I shall hate that child. Now walk the floor and 
spoil him. Bill, hunt up my slippers. Mary, 
draw up the rocking-chair. Other men have these 
things ready for them. There’s Saunders, he 


takes comfort. His wife is as handsome as she} 


was the day she married. If there’s anything I 
hate it’s a faded woman. Light the lamps and 
give me my newspaper. If I can’t read here in 
peace I'll go over to Saunders’s.” 

“Mary, dear, how tired you look. Give me 
that great strapping boy. No wonder your arms 
ache. Oh! never mind me. I’m always 0. K. 
at home, you know. Take the rocking-chair 
yourself,and just be comfortable. Ain't / tired? 
Why yes, I am—a little, but then I've feasted on 
fresh air and sunshine to-day, which you havn't. 
Besides, I don’t have such a lump of perpetual 
motion as this to manage. 

‘«Bless my soul—how do you live these hot days? 
Never mind the room! everything looks well 
enough—you included—except that you are look- 
ing a trifle better than well. ow do you manage 
to keep so young and pretty, bonny wify?”’ 

Well might the smiling answer be, ‘‘the fresh- 
ness and fulness of my husband's love keeps my 
heart green.” 


TERRIBLE DESECRATION. 

By letters from Jerusalem, of the 24th March, 
we learn that on Palm Sunday there was a battle 
between the Greek and Armenian Christians, in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, about a lamp. 
Several persons were wounded. The Catholics 
remained neuter. “The English missionaries 
were turned out of the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre because they behaved in an unseemly 
manner when the procession passed on Good Fri- 
day.” A missionary named Crovford (Crawford?) 
preached a sermon outside the synagogue while 
service was going on within, and indulged in in- 
vectives against the Talmud. One of the chil- 
dren of Israel, incensed at this, hurled a dead 
cat in the face of the reverend gentleman; Mr. 
Crovford’s friends came to the rescue, the Jews 
supported the defender of the Mosaic rites, and a 
regular fight ensued. “It rained stones and 
mud,”’ and the missionary and his friends were 
obliged to seek safety in flight. 

Is it any wonder that being frequent witnesses 
of these disgraceful squabbles, both Jews and 
Mahommedans should regard the Christian reli- 
gion with contempt? Not only do annual con- 
tests take place between the Greeks and Arme- 


nians for possession of the Holy Sepulchre, but 
street brawls, and unmeasured vituperation of 
each other, are of almost weekly occurrence. It 
is a most humiliating fact that the Christian 
religion displays itself to the worst advantage in 
that Judean city where the Saviour taught and 


, suffered. 


“It’s our opinion,” says a cotemporary, ‘‘that 
ifa number of gentlemen are sitting together, 
talking sensibly upon some sensible subject, and 


) a lady enters, they immediately commence talking 


foolishly,and keep it up until she makes her exit.”’ 

The writer of this paragraph is mainly correct 
in his observation. But the fact does not so much 
illustrate woman's lack of intelligence as it does 
man’s inadequate perception of her character. It 
is this miserable “talking down’ to woman, so 
common in the male sex, that depresses her ca- 
pabilities, and gives an enormous idea of her men- 
tal wants and appreciations. Let woman rebuke 
with grave and dignified silence the small talk 
and light frivolities of conversation made for her 
especial benefit, and she will soon find herself 
treated with a more just regard. Most women 
take interest in the intellectual conversation of 
men, though not in the weak, interminable politi- 
eal discussions with which they manage to fill up 
so much of their leisure time. 


t>> The Christian Inquirer has this fine re- 
mark:—*The giddy delle and the over-worked 
seamstress are extreme forms of the same mental 
impoverishment.’’ The Inquirer further observes: 
— To our view, the worst thing in American so- 
ciety is the studied indifference of female educa- 
tion to everything truly useful and exalting. Os- 
tentation in high life is a fair match, in pointof de- 
gradation, with grinding want in low life.” 


VOLUME SECOND. 
With this number of the Home Magazine, 
which begins a new volume, we commence 
giving varied illustrations, both on steel and 


, wood, and this without any increase of subscrip- 


tion price, which, at the club rates, makes our 
Magazine, for the amount and variety of reading 
and illustration it offers, the cheapest magazine 
in the world. In ene or two instances, enquiry 
has been made as to the time at which subscrip- 
tions to the Magazine, commencing at No. 1, ex- 
pire, seeing that our first volume includes nine 
instead of six numbers. We reply, that a year’s 
subscription always entitles the subscriber to 
receive iwelve numbers. Subscribers from the 
commencement will, therefore, receive the work 
up to September, when we hope for a renewal in 
al! cases. 
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NE W PUBLICATIONS. title page, have doubtless “le thought of him as 
} an eminent artist, rich in friends who appreciated 


— Fern Leaves, from ye s Portfolio. Au-| his talents, and occupying that position in respect 
burn: Derby & Miller. (For sale by all the pub-} to his art, which commands rather than solicits 
lishers.) Who has not heard of Fanny Fern, the patronage. Perhaps few knew through what ex- 
arch, daring, vivacious paragraphist? Now amusing } treme poverty and privation he had to pass before 
her readers by her bold and rough, yet broadly his merit as a painter became recognised. It is 
humorous “hits” of life and character; and now} the relation of these trials, the cheerfulness with 
winning upon their affections as a tender, thougbt- } which they were borne, and the indomitable perse- 
ful and pathetic moralist. For ourselves, we prefer } yerance by which they were surmounted, that 
Fanny Fern best when she presents herself before | makes the personal history of Cole as a fit subject 
usin the latter mood. We know that antic and} for the pen of the biographer. 

grimace catch the worlds’ eye soonest; and that} Besides a biography of Cole, judiciously told in 
some latitude must be allowed to a writer desirous } part by his own letters, the book contains full no- 
of attracting attention in these *‘/ase” times. Siill) tices of his greater pictures, with such selections 
saucy and dashing as Fanny doubtless seems to the } from his poems and prose writings as were best cal- 
superficial, we look deeper, and through this | culated to display the admirable character of the 
masquer’s disguise see the pensive features of one } } man. 

who feels watmly, and has atender sympathy with — The Old and the New: or, The Changes ef 
human suffering. The great success of Fanny, as &) Thirty Years in the East, with some allusions to 
writer, springs from her vigorous naturalness. She | Oriental Customs as elucidating Scripture. By 
gives vent to her thoughts upon paperas an inde-} William Goodell. New York: M. W. Dodd. (For 
pendent woman might be supposed to speak; } sale by Lindsay & Blakiston.) Under the auspices 
freely, a little pertly at times, and occasionally) of the American Board of Foreign Missions, many 
with a dash of recklessness. In these remarks, we! pure-minded and energetic men have embarked 
refer more particularly to Fanny Fern’s newspaper | for foreign lands, and devoted themselves among 
contributions. In the book before us, she bas} strangers to the promulgation of the truths of the 
rigidly excluded every article that might have! , Gospel. From these sources we have been enabled 
been calculated to give the reader an erroneous | to obtain a very thorough knowledge of foreign man- 
impression, and has admitted nothing but what is } ners and customs; and especially as respects those of 
“right womanly.’? We need scarcely wish such a} Eastern nations. The memoirs of Dr. Grant, lately 
book successful sale, for that, in our opinion, it} published, made us much better acquajnted with 
cannot fail to have. } the Armenian Christians than we had been pre- 

— The Course of Empire, Voyage of Life, and } Viously; while the present work, by Mr. Goodell, 
other Pictures, of Thomas Cole,N.A. With se- | Sives us avery clear view of thechanges which are 
lections from his Letters and Miscellaneous Wri-| rapidly taking place throughout the whole Turkish 
tings. Illustrative of his Life, Character and Ge- | pire. 
nius. By Lowis L. Noble. New York: Cornish,} Such works as these are calculated to do good. 
Lamport & Co. (For sale by Lippincott, Grambo 5 They are the product of thoughtful minds, are 
& Co.) It is not often that the genius of our} Well digested, and, being the result of a thorough 
modern painters receives so appreciative a token ; | knowledge of the people among whom the mis- 
of regard as is evinced by the production of a } sionaries have lived and labored, are to be con- 
book commemorative of their life and works. ‘Nor | | sidered as far more reliable than the hasty conclu- 
is it always that the events of their lives are suf- , sions of travellers who dash through a country post 
ficiently above the level of common-place occur- } haste, and on their return home, deliberately pro- 
rences to admit of their being rendered interesting | 9°UNCe judgment upon it as if qualified by the ex- 
to the ordinary reader. perience of years. ; 

The bicgraphy of a man of great purity of moral} —Cyrilla. <A Tale. By the Author of the “Ini- 
character will always be found susceptible of con- | tials.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. (For 
veying useful lessons to others; and when to this a by Henderson & Co.) Under this simple and 

unobtrusive title, the author of the ‘Initials’? has 
a resoluteness earnestness of purpose to attain | produced another work of extraordinary interest. 
eminence in the path he has marked out for him- ; Taking for his text, “*many also have perished, 
self, the narrative of his struggles, his aspirations } have erred and sinned for woman,”’’ he has follow- 
and his signal achievement of success in his voca- | ed it out in astory of uncommon power and pathos. 
tion, affords a valuable lesson to all who desire to } Books like these are teachers, for beneath the guise 
profit by the teachings of experience. of a fiction, many profound truths can be brought 

Those who have seen the fine pictures by Cole, } home to the heart, which, delivered from the pulpit, 
and more especially the series referred to in the } would have passed unheeded. 
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